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The  newest  state-of-the-art 
printing  facility  in  Illinois! 


Featuring  the  GOSS 
COLORLINER 
OFFSET  PRESS. 


Illinois  newspapers  printed  daily: 

•  The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 

•  The  Courier-News,  Elgin 

•  The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
plus: 

•  The  Shopper  Publications 

•  Accent,  Copley  Chicago  TMC 

•  Retail  Inserts 

•  Other  publications 


•  The  finest  quality  reproductions 

•  The  most  complete  suburban 
coverage 

•  The  third  largest  daily 

3101  Route  30  •  P.O.  Box  129,  Plainfield,  IL  60544  newspaper  buy  In  Illinois! 

81 5-439-531 0  FAX:  81 5-439-5357 


Call  :  815-439-5310 
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A  New  Approach 
To  Voice  Personals 

United  Media  understands  newspapers. 

Their  goals.  Their  concerns.  After  all,  we've 
been  working  with  newspapers  for  more  than 
a  century,  providing  quality  features,  comics 
and  services  targeted  to  all  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 

Experience.  We  have  a  track  record  in  more 
than  50  dailies.  We  wHI  work  wtlh^ypu  totv 
customize  a  servce  that's  ri;^feryour^^S 

Scivice.  Whether  you  seek  a 
free  opersttion,  or  prd^er  to  perform  some  of " 
the  administrative  and  management  functions 
yourself,  we  will  design  a  customized  service 
targeted  to  your  specific  needs. 

esults.  Your  success  is  our  goal.  We  have  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  newspapers 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  voice 
personals  business.  That's  why  we're  the 
leading  supplier  of  voice  personals  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Call  Michelle  Sagalyn  at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3859)  to  hear  what 
United  Media's  PERSONALLY  SPEAKING 
can  do  for  you.  Or,  stop  by  our  NEXPO 
booth  #5129  and  see  for  yourself. 

Proven  Success. 

From  Newspaper  People 
United  Media's 
Personally  Speaking. 


™  UNITED 
MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCBIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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JUNE 

1 2- 1  • — ^NEXPO  93  Conference,  New  Orleans  Convention  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

1  3"  1  6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  9-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23- 26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Publishers’ 
Conference,  Hilton  Bonaventure,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

25- 2T — National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JUNE 

1  T — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  “Winning  Advertising:  How  Me¬ 
dia  Makes  a  Difference”  Forum,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 
20-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Classified  Advertising  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
20-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Weekly  Newspaper  Management 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Minority  journalism  Educators 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

21  -25 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  Education,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

28-2 9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Back  Bay  Hilton,  Boston,  Mass. 

JULY 

1  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newswriting  Workshop, 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham,  Mass. 

8-9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-1  6 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Management  Semi¬ 
nar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 
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1  2- 1  6 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  “Implementing  Total  Qual¬ 
ity  Control”  Seminar,  Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif. 

1  2- 1  6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Color  Scanner  Work¬ 
shop,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2- 1 6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Photographic  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Seminar,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-30 — Poynter  Institute,  Writets  Camp  for  Elementary  and  Mid¬ 
dle  School  Students  and  K-8  Teachers,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

1  8-2 1  — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Writing  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel  Midtown,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-2 3 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Marquis,  New  York,  N.Y. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charleston,  WVa. 
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Eclipse  news  ink  is  soybean 
oil  based  and  extremely  low  in 
VOC’s.  It's  a  big  step  forward  for 
the  environment,  and  a  big  step 
forward  for  your  readers,  too! 
Cleaner  papers.  Virtually  no 
rub-off.  Easy  to  read.  Eclipse 
scores  an  average  3.44  percent 
blackness  for  typical  rub  stain, 
according  to  NAA  Quality 
Assessment  Manual  Section  A-9.3. 


“1  |>w:  IN  II  RIl  (  M  (Xi'l  W  \Kn  WINM  R 


It  stands  out  sharp  and  black  on 
the  page  and  stays  on  the  page. 

In  addition,  as  readability  goes  up, 
maintenance  goes  down.  Eclipse 
provides  the  best  overall  printabi- 
lity  on  press.  Pipe  roller  build-up 
does  not  exist.  Eclipse  requires 
lower  fountain  solution  settings 
with  fast  print  clean-up.  Eclipse 
performs  better  in  the  press  as  well 
as  on  the  page. 


SiHi  (  liciniral  (  or|ioralioii 
New s  Ink  I )i\ isioii 

(•at  Coiilral  CarNladt.  N.l  (17072 

(2(»l)  I  a\  (201)  <>;{;{-220| 


Like  the  entire  line  of  Sun 
Chemical  news  inks.  Eclipse  is 
made  under  the  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM)  program: 
your  assurance  of  consistency, 
high  quality,  and  uncompromising 
service.  Call  us  today  for  more 
information  about  Eclipse... 
and  turn  out  the  lights  on  your 
competition! 


See  us  at  NEXPO  Booth  2646 

^  ±  TOTAL 

=5  aiVs  quality 
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CONTENTS 


NEWS 


1  1  Soft  Market  for 
Pressroom  Iron 

Following  a  boom  in  the  late  1980s, 
the  price  of  newspaper  presses  has 
plunged  20%.  The  sale  of  commercial 
presses  has  helped  stem  the  tide  of 
manufacturers’  red  ink. 


1 4  Determining  DEV’s  Fate 

Press  manufacturer’s  future  may  hinge 
on  a  judge’s  ruling. 


15a  Crisis  for  Platemakers 

Executives  compare  their  product’s  sit¬ 
uation  to  that  of  the  depressed  news¬ 
print  industry. 


More  than  10,000  people  are  expected  in  New  Orleans  June  12-16  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  annual  Nexpo  technical  conference  and  exhibition. 


1 6  Newspaper  and  NASA 
Test  Delivery  of  Photos 

The  Houston  Post  prints  a  space  shut¬ 
tle  photo  from  a  digital  file  down¬ 
loaded  from  a  public  data  network. 

1  8  Prowling  the  Back  Shop 

In  a  search  for  cost  cuts,  newspaper 
purchasing  managers  are  becoming 
more  familiar  with  press  technologies. 


papers’  old  front  ends  and  abandons  a 
single  groupwide  mainframe  scheme. 

80  Recycling  on  the  Farm 

The  Rockford  (111.)  Register  Star  sells 
all  its  waste  newsprint. 


SECTIONS 

48  Newspeople  in  the  News 
48  Obituaries 


1 9  Atex  Fills  Out 
Product  Line 

Editorial  and  advertising  front-end  and 
pagination  products  are  introduced. 

88  TAMS  Before  Enterprise 

Can  Sll  or  CText  do  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  what  Kodak’s  Atex  could 


30  SII  Revamps 
Product  Line 

System/55  gives  way  to  Synthesis/66. 
Coyote  MTX  gets  mixed  reception. 

38  Full  Pagination 
in  Charleston 

All-PostScript  output  from  all-new 
prepress  systems. 

40  System  Overhaul  at 
Murdoch  Metros 

News  Ltd.  replaces  Australian  news¬ 


88  Cashless  Newsracks 

Philadelphia  newspapers  eye  debit  card 
vending. 

84  Direct'tO'Plate  Is 
on  Its  Way 

But  a  manufacturer  warns  it’s  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  panacea  that  some  news¬ 
papers  are  expecting. 

85  Recycling  Laws 

A  lobbyist  says  that  newspapers  could 
be  hurt  in  a  volatile  “environment.” 

88  French  Lessons 

How  Paris  newspapers  are  coping  with 
the  decline  of  the  sexy  videotext  chat¬ 
ter  that  made  them  tons  of  money. 

77  Boycott 

A  rain  forest  group  says  it  will  target 
the  newspaper  industry  in  a  boycott  of 
Mitsubishi. 
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WeVe  not  in  the  technology  business— 
we're  in  the  idea  business. 


Ideas  for  tailoring  your  paper  to  the 
unique  needs  of  your  community. 

Ideas  for  saving  space  without 
1^  sacrificing  quality.  Ideas  for 
^  reaching  a  new  generation  of 
/  readers  through  new  channels. 


At  Tribune  Media  Services'  exhibits  at 
NEXPO  '93,  you'll  find  an  array  of 
products  and  services  that  represent 
the  kind  of  ideas  newspapers  need 
today. 


Customized,  flexible  services  like  TMS 

_ _ ^  TV  Listings,  TMS  Stocks,  and  weather 

■  maps  and  charts  from  The  Weather 

Channel.  Compelling  photos  and  graphics  from  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune— and  exciting  new  image  storage  and  retrieval 
services  from  Picture  Network  International.  Newsroom- 
oriented  audiotex  from  Voice  News  Network  and  intriguing 
services  for  home  computers  from  America  Online.  And  a 
new  concept  in  total  market  coverage  (TMC)  called  US  Express. 

Come  see  our  ideas  at  NEXPO  Exhibit  Booth  1634.* 

*  us  Express  at  Exhibit  Booth  4922 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Vast  agenda  for  Nexpo 

THE  AGENDA  FOR  Nexpo  93  in  New  Orleans  is  a  blockbuster — vast  and  di¬ 
versified — with  something  for  everyone  from  technical  to  marketing  discus¬ 
sions.  With  as  many  as  six  concurrent  sessions  in  one  morning,  starting  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  7:30  a.m.,  there  will  be  more  than  food  for  thought.  More  than  10,000 
participants  will  come  away  with  their  plates  stacked  high  with  new  ideas,  new 
solutions,  new  techniques.  (And,  perhaps,  some  new  equipment.)  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  newspaper  executive  to  attend  all  the  sessions.  They  will  have 
to  pick  their  targets  well  and  zero  in  on  subjects  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested. 

The  diversified  program  will  make  it  difficult  for  small  newspapers  that  may 
have  only  one  or  two  executives  in  New  Orleans.  It  will  be  a  lot  easier  for  larger 
newspapers  that  may  be  able  to  send  many  more  executives.  This  is  the  first 
time  for  such  a  broad  program,  and  the  experiences  and  reactions  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  members  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 

At  the  “other  end”  of  the  convention  center  are  the  megabucks  represented 
by  more  than  350  exhibits  ranging  from  traditional  equipment  manufacturers 
to  vendors  of  new  technologies.  As  E&P  reported  May  15  there  will  be  “some¬ 
thing  for  everyone,  from  post-press  process  integration  to  premium  and  promo¬ 
tional  items,  and  from  high-  and  low-end  prepress  systems  to  environmental 
and  ergonomic  solutions.” 

It  has  been  reported  by  NAA  that  North  American  newspapers  plan  nearly 
$1  billion  in  capital  expenditures  this  year.  Many  newspaper  executives  with 
bulging  wallets  will  be  looking  for  a  specific  piece  of  equipment  to  help  solve 
their  problems,  and  representatives  of  more  than  350  vendors  will  be  there  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  help  them  spend  their  money. 

This  is  the  newspaper  industry’s  biggest  annual  technical  conference  and  ex¬ 
hibition.  It  represents  the  industry’s  faith  in  itself  and  in  its  future. 


Whose  show  is  it? 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  of  America  was  wrong  to  ban  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  proposed  convention  daily  to  delegates’  hotel  rooms  in  New  Orleans. 
{E&P,  June  5,  Page  12).  Under  its  contracts  with  nine  convention  hotels,  NAA 
was  able  to  forbid  distribution  to  hotel  rooms  for  all  except  NAA’s  own  conven¬ 
tion  daily,  which  is  new  this  year.  The  other  show  daily  has  been  freely  distri¬ 
buted  for  four  years  and  is  now  restricted  to  distribution  at  the  convention  hall. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  silly  impression  that  conventions  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  put  on  by  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  members  and  attendees. 
Under  that  philosophy  members  and  attendees  would  be  exposed  to  anyone 
with  a  contribution  to  make. 

A  comment  by  an  NAA  executive  indicates  we  have  been  wrong.  “It’s  our 
show  ...  we  see  it  as  good  business  and  good  promotion  of  our  products.” 

Whose  show?  Whose  products? 

If  NAA  has  to  extend  such  protectionism  to  “its”  products,  it  does  not  show 
much  faith  in  their  quality  to  stand  up  against  independent  competition  from 
the  outside. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Hunting  magazine  editor 
denounces  Winship’s  advice 


FINALLY,  SOMEONE  IN  the  media  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
“war”  against  firearms  being  conducted 
by  the  press. 

But  at  what  cost  to  the  already  frail 
credibility  of  news  organizations 
around  the  country? 

In  his  “New  Curmudgeon”  column 
(E&P,  April  24),  Thomas  Winship 
asks  his  colleagues  to  abandon  the  ba¬ 
sic  principles  of  journalism  to  carry 
what  appears  to  be  his  personal  torch 
against  firearms  ownership. 

Didn’t  the  misadventures  of  NBC 
News  teach  the  profession  anything? 
Disgraced  NBC  News  former  president 
Michael  Gartner,  who  just  last  year  de- 


Newspaperdom, 

90  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  More  than 
150  journalists  from  18  nations — the 
U.S.  had  the  third  largest  delegation 
exceeded  only  by  Cuba  and  Mexi¬ 
co — attended  the  second  annual 
Pan  American  Congress  in  Havana, 
Cuba.  More  than  100  resolutions 
were  proposed,  many  of  them  of  a 
political  nature.  The  organization 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 

One-hundred-and-five  war  cor¬ 
respondents  were  in  the  final  phase 
of  the  fighting  in  North  Africa.  Ini¬ 
tially  there  had  been  32,  six  of 
them  photographers,  when  the  Al¬ 
lied  landings  were  made  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Most  of  them  stayed  for  the 
duration. 

Ten  1,000-word  installments  of 
an  article  by  Wendel  Willkie,  for¬ 
mer  presidential  candidate,  about 
his  ’round-the-world  trip  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  of  Des  Moines. 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  had  ac¬ 
companied  Willkie  on  the  trip. 
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dared  in  USA  Today  that  private  gun 
ownership  should  be  banned,  hardly 
did  a  favor  to  his  network  news  staff  by 
his  untimely  prattle,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  what  the  National  Rifle  As¬ 
sociation  quite  justifiably  complained 
was  a  patently  offensive  and  somewhat 
one-sided  “documentary”  on  violence 
in  America. 

Winship  snarls,  “It  is  time  to  square 
off  against  guns.  We  are  talking  a  sus¬ 
tained  newspaper  crusade.”  He  pleads 
to  his  colleagues,  “Investigate  the  NRA 
with  renewed  vigor  .  .  .  Support  all 
forms  of  gun  licensing;  in  fact,  all  the 
causes  NRA  opposes.” 

Unfortunately,  my  years  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  sprinkled  by  encoun¬ 
ters  with  others  like  Winship.  He,  and 
they,  would  have  the  press  become  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  propaganda  organ, 
loaded  with  tirades  against  firearms 
and  people  who  own  them;  people  who 
have  never  broken  a  law,  and  have  no 
intention  of  doing  so. 

It  is  politically  correct  to  take  cheap 
shots  at  firearms,  the  NRA  and  even 
the  Second  Amendment.  It  is  also, 
sadly,  a  sign  of  laziness  in  what  should 
be  one  of  the  most  energetic,  untiring 
professions  in  this  country. 

Has  Winship  read  the  report  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Second  Amendment 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution? 

Has  he  read  Under  the  Gun,  a  report 
on  weapons,  crime  and  violence  in 
America? 

Perhaps  Winship  just  does  not  want 
to  be  bothered  by  a  recent  report.  The 
Myths  About  Gun  Control,  published  by 
the  National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis. 

Maybe  he  just  has  not  heard  that 
less  than  one  half  of  1%  of  all  those 
nasty  old  guns  now  in  private  owner¬ 
ship  are  ever  used  in  a  criminal  act. 

All  this  information  is  out  there.  It 
is  available  to  the  press.  That  is  how  I 
got  it. 

Dave  Workman 

(Workman  is  the  senior  staff  editor  at 

Outdoor  Empire  Publishing  and  Fish' 
ing  &  Hunting  News  in  Seattle.) 


Astonished 

I  FOUND  IT  astonishing  and  disquiet¬ 
ing  to  read  that  a  number  of  newspaper 
executives  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
“Day  at  Harvard”  [during  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  annual 
convention]  was  a  waste  of  time  (E&P, 
May  1,  P.  12). 

I  submit  that  those  responsible  for 
providing  information,  affecting  opin¬ 
ion  and,  indeed,  influencing  the 
thought  processes  of  150  million  people 
just  might  find  it  of  some  value  to  con¬ 
sider  the  words  of  renowned  intellectu¬ 
als  and  experts  on  such  topics  as  race 
relations,  economics,  law,  evolution,  et 
sic  ulterius. 

Losing  sight  of  our  reason  for  being 
and  constitutional  mandate  might  be  a 
root  cause  to  be  considered  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  present  state  of  “the  busi¬ 
ness  of  newspapering.” 

Peter  Q.  Stone 

(Stone  is  vice  president/finance  and  law 
at  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.) 

Ironic 

IT  IS  IRONIC  that  Neenyah  Ostrom 
writes  of  her  “eye-opening”  experience 
in  her  recent  article  for  your  publication. 

Ostrom  laments  that  certain  people 
misidentify  her  sexual  preference  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gay  journal  for  which  she 
writes.  Certainly  ignorance  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  idea.  The  irony  here  is  that 
Ostrom  has  tried  for  years  to  associate 
the  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  with  the 
AIDS  virus  with  the  same  fervor  as 
those  who  judge  her  to  be  homosexual. 

I  have  been  involved  with  promoting 
better  understanding  for  CFS  for  seven 
years.  Time  and  time  again,  Ostrom  has 
made  the  assertion  that  CFS  and  AIDS 
have  some  causal  connection.  Time  and 
time  again,  researchers  from  both  the 
private  and  governmental  sector  have 
countered  that  no  such  evidence  exists 
of  this  connection. 

Ostrom  writes  of  chronic  fatigue  syn¬ 
drome  patients  as  having  other  more  se¬ 
rious  illnesses  follow  their  tenure  with 
CFS.  Again,  researchers  come  to  the 
forefront  and  suggest  no  proof  of  such 
connection.  It  seems  that  Ostrom  be¬ 
lieves  that,  if  you  write  about  something 
long  enough  and  consistently  enough, 
it  becomes  truth.  Fortunately,  medical 
science  does  not  take  this  approach. 

Larry  Sakin 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
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GMA... 

Known  by  our 
extensive  family  of 
mailroom  systems: 


Innovative  New  Technology  for  Packaging  and  Distribution! 


AF-100  Automatic  Hopper  Loader  System  JET  Inserting  System 

Feeds  GMA,  Muller  Martini,  other  inserters  PC-based  zoning  and  data  management 


PrintStack  CN-25  Counter  Stacker  Model  227  Inserting  System 

Space-saving  design;  efficient  operation  Handles  variety  of  jackets  and  preprints 


ed  Inserting  Systems 

GMA-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K4N8  Canada 
Telephone:  416-660-9595 

Fax:  416-660-9555 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Alot  of  ingredients  go  into  making  our  city 
unique.  Variety,  as  they  say,  is  the  spice  of 
life.  So,  if  you're  visiting  New  Orleans  for  the 
NEXPO  '93  Convention  or  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America's  Marketing  Conference, 
it's  nice  to  know  that  our  city  has  quite  a  few 
hot  new  attractions. 

Like  Audubon  Zoo's  Dinomania  Exhibit. 

Or  the  world's  only  white  alligators,  housed 
at  oiu"  new  Aqxiarium.  Not  to  mention  the  recent 
$23  milhon  addition  at  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  creation  of 
Woldenbvug  Riverfront  Park. 

Then  again,  we're  also  home 
to  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
restaurants  in  the  country. 


All  of  which  just  goes  to 
show  you  that  there 
are  as  many  spicy 
new  things  to 
experience  in 
New  Orleans 
V  as  there 
^  are  old. 
Welcome. 

And  enjoy  your  stay. 
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Soft  Market  for 
Pressroom  Iron 


Following  a  boom  in  the  late  1980s,  prices  of  newspaper  presses 
have  plunged  20%;  the  sale  of  commercial  presses 
has  helped  stem  the  tide  of  the  manufacturers’  red  ink 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

IF  IT  WEREN’T  for  bad  luck  —  and 
commercial  press  sales  —  to  para¬ 
phrase  the  blues  expression,  newspaper 
press  manufacturers  wouldn’t  have  any 
luck  at  all  lately. 

After  a  boom  in  the  late  1980s,  sales 
have  fallen  nearly  off  the  scale,  prices 
have  plunged  20%  or  so,  and  that  un¬ 
fortunate  combination  has  pushed  the 
major  press  builders  into  the  red — 
even  after  they  slashed  their  operations 
to  the  bone. 

Even  Rockwell  International  Corp.’s 
press  division,  which  boasts  that  two 
out  of  three  U.S.  dailies  print  on  its 
Goss  presses,  slipped  into  the  red  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  following 
years  of  earnings  declines. 

Sales  at  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
plunged  from  $1.1  billion  in  1989  to 
$688  million  last  year,  as  earnings 
slipped  from  $129.4  million  to  just  $4.7 
million. 

“Nobody’s  making  money.  And  any¬ 
body  who  says  he  is  is  lying,”  com¬ 
plained  one  press  marketer  who 
warned  that  a  continued  slump  could 
force  weaker  players  out  of  the  game, 
slowing  investment  in  developing 
technologies. 

The  three  companies  with  U.S. 
plants  making  double-width  newspaper 
presses  have  responded  by  slashing 
their  staffs,  reorganizing  their  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  systems,  and 
lifting  a  new  generation  of  executives, 
in  their  30s  and  40s,  to  top  positions. 

One  company,  MAN-Roland  Inc., 
the  U.S.  arm  of  the  German  manufac¬ 
turing  giant,  has  retreated  altogether 
from  its  U.S.  manufacturing  base  in 
New  Jersey. 


All  three  double-width  press  makers 
—  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  MAN 
Roland  and  KBA-Motter  Corp.  —  are 
looking  forward  to  better  days.  Just 
when  remains  to  be  seen,  but  nobody 
is  predicting  a  big  turnaround  any  time 
soon. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  though 
newspaper  publishers  are  talking  a  bit 
more  optimistically,  they  have  not 


been  spending  on  big-ticket  printing 
presses. 

U.S.  newspapers  are  still  struggling 
to  emerge  from  the  worst  advertising 
slump  in  50  years,  and  are  reluctant  to 
spend  heavily  on  new  equipment  until 
they  see  concrete  signs  that  their  busi¬ 
nesses  are  improving. 

Newspapers  are  planning  to  spend 
$212  million  on  new  presses  this  year,  a 
25%  decline  from  last  year,  according 
to  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  annual  survey. 

Meanwhile,  it  looks  as  though  a  lot 
of  existing  presses  will  be  recycled. 
Spending  on  used  press  equipment  is 
projected  to  double  this  year  to  $42 
million,  according  to  the  survey. 

By  way  of  comparison,  RGS  alone 
sold  over  $1  billion  worth  of  equip¬ 


ment  in  1989,  including  commercial 
presses,  whose  buoyant  sales  have 
shielded  manufacturers  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  dormant  newspaper  press  sales. 

Even  as  the  ad  slump  depressed  run- 
of-press  newspaper  advertising — and 
newspaper  press  sales  —  sales  of  com¬ 
mercial  presses,  some  of  which  print 
the  free-standing  ad  inserts,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve,  manufacturers  say. 


That  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  healthy 
growth  of  inserts  in  newspapers  in  the 
last  few  years. 

More  than  1,000  units  of  letterpress 
equipment  are  still  running,  mostly  at 
metro  papers,  and  will  eventually  need 
replacement,  but  manufacturers  are 
not  waiting  around.  Besides  shrinking 
their  operations  to  align  expenses  with 
reduced  sales,  press  makers  are  devel¬ 
oping  products  for  such  niches  as  in¬ 
sert  presses,  add-on  color  units  and 
smaller  newspapers. 

With  prices  low  as  plants  struggle  to 
stay  busy,  manufacturers  say,  it  is  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market  and  a  good  time  to  buy. 

Based  on  interviews,  what  follows  is 
a  look  at  how  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  MAN  Roland  and  KBA  Motter 


The  three  companies  with  U.S.  plants  making 
douhle-width  newspaper  presses  have  responded 
hy  slashing  their  staffs,  reorganizing  their 
manufacturing  and  marketing  systems,  and 
lifting  a  new  generation  of  executives,  in 
their  30s  and  40s,  to  top  positions. 
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have  changed  and  how  their  younger 
leaders  see  the  future. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Francis  “Frank”  McKay,  47,  took  over 
in  March  as  president  of  the  company 
that  claims  the  title  of  world’s  largest 
web  press  builder  and  whose  Goss 
presses  print  two  out  of  three  U.S. 
dailies.  He  replaced  James  D.  Ca¬ 
vanaugh  as  boss  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.’s  smallest  division. 

With  his  planned  succession,  McKay 
inherited  a  company  that  has  already 
shrunk  itself  nearly  in  half  in  response 
to  sales  that  have  shrunk  by  more  than 
one-third  after  sales  and  earnings 
peaked  in  1989  and  then  went  into  a 
tailspin. 

Like  other  manufacturers  that  com¬ 
pete  globally,  RGS  underwent  severe 
cuts  under  Cavanaugh’s  tenure,  but  it 
failed  to  avoid  slipping  into  the  red  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

One  result  of  the  trauma  is  that 
McKay’s  RGS  employs  3,300  people  on 
three  continents  —  down  from  6,000 
just  five  years  ago  and  before  several 
acquisitions. 

It  has  completely  revamped  manage¬ 
ment  and  operations.  Three  executive 
vice  presidents  and  general  managers 
run  North  American,  European  and 
Asian  operations. 

RGS  now  incorporates  people  from 
all  areas  of  operation  —  engineering, 
sales,  marketing,  installation,  purchas¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  —  into  press  de¬ 
sign  teams. 

In  manufacturing,  RGS  has  closed 
plants  in  Peterborough,  England;  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.;  and  Cicero,  Ill.  Other  fac¬ 
tories  were  converted  into  specialized 
“centers  of  excellence.”  Preston,  England, 
for  example,  machines  heavy  parts,  and 


Francis  McKay 
Rockwell  Qraphic  Systems 


Nantes,  France,  assembles  presses. 

But  even  as  the  economy  wreaked 
havoc  on  sales,  RGS  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  by  acquisition:  U.K.’s  Baker 
Perkins,  Hantsho  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y., 
and  the  buyout  of  its  Japanese  partner 
in  Ikegai-Goss. 

“We  made  a  lot  of  acquisitions  to  po¬ 
sition  ourselves  globally,”  McKay  said. 

The  strategy  was  to  build  markets 
around  the  world  and  to  expand  where 
sales  were  growing  —  in  commercial 
presses. 

That  strategy  has  already  yielded  re¬ 
sults.  Because  of  robust  commercial 
sales — and  despite  the  collapse  of  news¬ 
paper  sales  —  the  share  of  RGS  busi¬ 
ness  from  newspapers  has  shrunk  to 
about  50%,  from  70%  five  years  ago. 
Also,  more  sales  come  from  overseas, 
though  the  United  States  remains  its 
biggest  market,  McKay  said. 

Despite  the  cutbacks,  which  followed 


steadily  increasing  production  capacity, 
RGS  also  “continued  to  invest  heavily 
in  technology  and  product  develop¬ 
ment,”  McKay  said. 

The  company  moved  in  1989  into  a 
new  corporate  headquarters  and  re¬ 
search  center  in  Westmont,  Ill. 

One  development  was  the  Metro 
Color  press,  introduced  last  year.  It  was 
designed  to  add  color  capacity  to  exist¬ 
ing  Goss  Metro  presses,  notably  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s. 

With  the  market  shrinking  for  large 
installations  —  a  la  New  York  Times, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Los  Angeles  Times — 
RGS  sees  sizable  potential  in  such  up¬ 
grades. 

McKay,  most  of  whose  career  was 
spent  in  marketing,  said  he  was  “opti¬ 
mistic”  that  RGS  would  capitalize  when 
the  economy  begins  to  show  more  ro¬ 
bust  growth. 

He  plans  no  major  deviation  from 
the  course  set  by  his  predecessor. 

“We  recognized  the  recession  early, 
made  adjustments,  and  we’ve  got  it  be¬ 
hind  us.”  McKay  said.  “We  are  a  much 
stronger  and  better  balanced  and  more 
professionally  managed  company.” 

Born  in  Scotland,  McKay  joined 
Rockwell  in  1970  in  Morse  Controls.  In 
Graphic  Systems,  he  was  director  of  in¬ 
ternational  marketing  and  headed 
newspaper  and  commercial  products  in 
Europe  before  moving  to  the  U.S. 

Despite  the  continuing  downturn  in 
newspaper  press  sales  —  a  result  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  sluggish  recov¬ 
ery — McKay  says  newspapers  want 
equipment  that  will  give  them  an 
advantage. 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  focused 
on  competing  with  other  media.  We’ve 
got  to  help  them  compete  by  cutting 
costs,”  he  said.  That  means  presses 
that  print  more  consistently,  start  up 
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faster,  are  easier  to  service  and  more 
friendly  to  the  environment. 

Toward  those  ends,  one  promising 
development  is  a  positive-feed  inking 
system,  now  being  field  tested  at  Fox 
Valley  Press  in  Plainfield,  Ill. 

“The  signs  are  very  encouraging,” 
McKay  said.  “We’re  unbelievably  excit¬ 
ed  about  it.” 

Engineers  are  working  in  the  lab  on 
single-fluid  lithography,  which  mixes 
ink  and  water,  and  the  results  are  like¬ 
wise  “encouraging.” 

McKay  said  there  are  “pockets  of  in¬ 
terest”  in  flexography,  and  RGS  is  “not 
shying  away  from  it,”  but  “most  papers 
are  voting  for  offset.” 

Sales  of  insert  and  small  newspaper 
presses  remain  “good”  except  in  the 
United  States,  “but  it’s  starting  to  come 
back,”  he  said,  with  a  trend  away  from 
metro  papers. 

The  short-term  outlook  was  less 
promising.  He  anticipated  revenues 
would  remain  flat  this  year  and  increase 
“a  little”  in  1994. 

MAN  Roland 

Leif  F.  Reslow,  41,  CEO  of  MAN 
Roland  Inc.’s  Web  Press  Division  (not 
including  MAN’s  sheetfed  sales  and 
service  office  in  Illinois)  heads  160 
U.S.-based  employees,  down  from  over 
600  since  the  late  1980s.  An  engineer, 
he  reports  to  a  board  headed  by  Peter 
Bruett,  chairman  of  the  German-based 
parent  company. 

The  web  division  has  operated  at  a 
loss  for  “several”  years  since  the  market 
for  newspaper  presses  peaked  in  1989, 
then  collapsed. 

After  running  two  shifts  in  the  late 
1980s  at  its  newspaper  press  plant  in 
Middlesex,  N.J.,  where  MAN  built 
parts  of  six  12-unit  offset  presses  for 
the  Toronto  Star,  and  flexo  presses  for 
papers  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Fresno, 
Calif.,  business  went  moribund  for  off¬ 
set  and  for  flexo,  the  emerging  process 
on  which  MAN  had  staked  so  much 
hope. 

The  number  of  hours  its  engineers 
devoted  to  proposals  “divided  and  di¬ 
vided  again,”  Reslow  said. 

MAN  sold  only  two  presses  last  year, 
part  of  an  entire  market  for  double¬ 
width  presses  estimated  at  only  $75 
million  for  the  entire  year.  Reslow  said 
MAN  gets  a  10%  to  15%  share  of  the 
market  for  double-width  presses  sold  in 
North  America. 

MAN  slashed  its  U.S.  work  force.  It 
closed  its  newspaper  press  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  in  Middlesex,  N.J.,  last  year 


Leif  Reslow 
MAN  Roland 


and  folded  it  into  the  Stonington, 
Conn.,  commercial  press  plant. 

The  cuts  eliminate  all  machining  in 
this  country,  leaving  only  assembly 
work  in  Stonington,  Reslow  said. 

“It’s  been  really  rough  to  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  this  market,”  he  said. 
“You’d  be  silly  to  stay  in  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  that  magnitude,”  he  comment¬ 
ed  of  the  company’s  former  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  capacity. 

The  depressed  market  has  produced 
a  different  U.S.  strategy  by  MAN, 
which  bought  the  remnants  of  the 


A  Rhode  Island  native  who  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering 
in  1974,  he  joined  Harris  Corp.  two 
years  later  in  Westerly,  where  he 
worked  on  Harris’  ill-fated  entry  into 
double-width  newspaper  presses. 

He  joined  Motter  Corp.  as  a  field 
engineer  in  1978  and  moved  briefly  a 
few  years  later  to  Parade  magazine’s 
gravure  printing  plant  before  returning 
to  Motter  as  chief  flexo  and  gravure 
engineer  through  most  of  the  1980s. 

Former  MAN  newspaper  press  divi¬ 
sion  CEO  Ed  Padilla  hired  Reslow  as 
vice  president  of  engineering  in  about 
1989  to  work  on  flexo  and  offset  de¬ 
signs  and  folders. 

Reslow  said  MAN  will  rely  on  its 
“enormous”  manufacturing  capacity  in 
Europe,  including  that  in  the  former 
East  German  city  of  Plauen  and  its 
headquarters  in  Augusberg,  Germany. 

Even  if  the  weak  market  continues. 
Reslow  said,  MAN  is  looking  toward  “a 
lot  of  potential”  in  such  developments 
as  computer-to-plate  and  computer-to- 
press  systems. 

It  is  planning  to  introduce  at  this 
year’s  Nexpo  in  New  Orleans  its  Geo¬ 
man  blanket-to-blanket,  double-width 
offset  press,  rated  at  70,000  papers  an 
hour,  man’s  answer  to  Goss’  success¬ 
ful  Colorliner  design.  Geoman,  which 
has  been  shown  in  Europe,  has  been 
sold  to  seven  sites.  Reslow  said. 


“We  cut  into  our  organization  with  a  chainsaw, 
not  a  surgical  knife,”  Smith  said.  “We  simply  had 
to  rethink  how  we  do  business.” 


Wood  and  Hoe  companies  and  invest¬ 
ed  heavily  in  the  New  Jersey  plant  in 
order  to  get  a  toehold  in  the  then- 
growing  North  American  market  in 
the  1970s. 

“Were  not  giving  up  on  the  market. 
We  see  some  potential,”  Reslow  said. 
“We  think  we  can  bring  some  technol¬ 
ogy  to  the  market  that  some  other 
players  might  not  be  able  to.” 

He  said  MAN  was  “trying  to  orient 
the  organization  as  a  technology  com¬ 
pany,  more  than  as  a  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  organization  ....  Being  a  hardware 
source  is  not  as  important  as  the  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Enter  Reslow,  a  press  design  engi¬ 
neer  who  is  under  order  “to  bring  some 
technical  expertise  to  bear.” 


He  expects  most  of  the  more  than 
1,000  letterpress  units  still  in  service  in 
North  America  to  convert  to  offset, 
but  Reslow  said  MAN  is  pushing  flex¬ 
ography,  which  uses  water-  instead  of 
oil-based  ink,  for  the  minority  it  thinks 
will  choose  the  process. 

“We  think  flexo  is  still  very  real  and 
very  reasonable  for  some  of  those 
properties  to  consider,”  Reslow  said. 
“And  in  the  long  run,  the  water-based 
issue  will  become  very  important  from 
an  environmental  standpoint.” 

Another  strategic  change  is  that 
MAN  is  more  aggressively  pursuing 
sales  of  single-width  presses  to  smaller 
papers,  which  MAN  is  courting  with 
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Determining 

DEV’s  Fate 

Press  manufacturer’s  future  may  hinge  on  judge’s  ruling 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DEV  INDUSTRIES’  VERY  existence 
could  turn  on  a  ruling  expected  soon 
in  the  still-unsettled  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  v.  DEV  case. 

Rockwell  —  which  last  December 
won  its  trade  secrets  lawsuit  against 
DEV  —  has  asked  U.S.  District  Judge 
Ann  Claire  Williams  for  an  injunction 
that  both  sides  acknowledge  would  ef¬ 
fectively  put  DEV  out  of  business. 

“I  don’t  know  how  they  can  survive 
with  the  injunction,”  Rockwell  attor¬ 
ney  Michael  O.  Warnecke  said  in  an 
interview. 

DEV  agreed  with  that  assessment  in 
its  own  motion  for  a  new  trial. 


“DEV  now  faces  a  jury  verdict  of 
$2,675  million  and  a  request  for  injunc¬ 
tive  relief  that  would  put  DEV  out  of 
business.  Neither  result  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,”  DEV  attorney  Arnold  A.  Pag- 
niucci  wrote  in  the  new  trial  motion. 

Neither  Pagniucci  nor  DEV  co¬ 
counsel  Stephen  P.  Carponelli  re¬ 
turned  phone  messages  for  comment 
by  deadline. 

Judge  Williams,  whose  crowded  judi¬ 
cial  docket  now  includes  a  high-profile 
Chicago  mob  case,  has  had  the  Rock¬ 
well  injunction  request  before  her 
since  March  12.  She  held  a  hearing  on 
the  Rockwell  motion  June  4. 

Rockwell  attorney  Warnecke  said 
the  company  is  pushing  for  a  decision 
because  DEV  is  “continuing  to  use  our 
property  rights  free  of  charge.” 

Rockwell  was  handed  another  victo¬ 
ry  in  the  case  on  May  12  when  its  sec¬ 
ond  trade  secret  case  against  DEV  was 


ordered  reassigned  to  Judge  Williams 
over  the  objections  of  DEV. 

In  this  so-called  “Rockwell  II”  law¬ 
suit  filed  last  year,  Rockwell  charges 
DEV  with  stealing  trade  secrets  and 
unfair  competition  based  on  40  addi¬ 
tional  piece-part  drawings  allegedly 
misappropriated  by  DEV. 

The  lawsuit,  which  includes  a  racke¬ 
teering  charge  under  the  RICO  law, 
also  names  as  defendants  former  DEV 
executive  and  former  Rockwell  em¬ 
ployee  Robert  J.  Fleck  and  Press  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.,  a  now-defunct  business 
formed  by  many  of  DEV’s  principals. 

Rockwell’s  original  suit  was  based  on 
what  it  said  was  the  theft  of  42  other 
piece-part  drawings  DEV  used  to  build 


three  single-width  printing  presses  that 
are  similar  to  Rocwkell’s  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Goss  Urbanite  Presses. 

DEV  objected  to  consolidating  the 
cases,  which  it  said  in  court  documents 
was  “nothing  but  a  second  bite  at  the 
apple”  that  violated  common  law 
statutes  of  limitation. 

Though  Judge  Williams  could  decide 
to  conduct  a  trial  of  Rockwell  II  —  a 
trial  that  presumably  would  be  as  long 
as  the  technically  complicated  seven- 
week  trial  of  the  original  charges  —  it 
is  thought  far  more  likely  that  Rock¬ 
well  I  and  II  will  be  settled  one  way  or 
another  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  same  time,  DEV  has  filed  a 
motion  asking  for  a  new  trial  of  the 
original  charges,  arguing  Judge 
Williams  made  “substantial  errors  .  .  . 
in  admission  and  exclusion  of  evi¬ 
dence”  and  showed  “substantial  preju¬ 
dice”  in  pretrial  decisions. 


In  court  documents,  DEV  says  the 
jury  should  never  have  heard  from 
Michael  Marello,  a  former  Rockwell 
employee  later  hired  by  DEV,  who  tes¬ 
tified  he  met  with  top  DEV  executives 
and  sold  stolen  Rockwell  information 
to  Robert  J.  Fleck. 

DEV  also  said  the  jury  should  not 
have  heard  from  a  Rockwell  expert 
witness  who  testified  that  Rockwell 
should  receive  royalties  based  on  the 
sale  price  of  the  entire  printing  press 
not  just  on  the  price  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  parts  that  came  from  the  stolen 
drawings. 

DEV  also  argues  that  Williams  erred 
when  she  barred  introduction  of  testi¬ 
mony  about  a  bizarre  incident  in  which 
two  Rockwell  executives  allegedly 
talked  their  way  into  a  DEV  assembly 
area. 

In  its  answer  to  the  new  trial  mo¬ 
tion,  Rockwell  says,  among  other 
things,  that  the  industrial  espionage 
charge  would  have  resulted  in  a  dis¬ 
tracting  “minitrial.” 

Judge  Williams  has  stayed  execution 
of  the  jury’s  $2.7  million  judgment. 
Rockwell  also  has  submitted  a  bill  for 
$191,117  for  its  court  costs. 

Reflecting  the  complexity  of  the 
case  is  a  charge  of  $8,407.75  —  or 
$646.75  for  each  shipping  box 
crammed  with  evidence  that  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  juror.  BE^P 

Buffalo  News  on 
NewsBank  CD-ROM 

THE  FULL  TEXT  of  Buffalo  News  edi¬ 
torial  content  is  now  available  on  read¬ 
only  compact  disk  from  NewsBank  Inc. 
as  part  of  the  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
company’s  CD  News  product  line. 

Monthly  updates  add  more  than 
6,000  new  stories,  editorials  and  re¬ 
views.  A  current  year  subscription  in¬ 
cludes  articles  dating  from  July  1992. 


Rockwell  attorney  Warnecke  said  the  company  is 
pushing  for  a  decision  because  DEV  is  “continuing 
to  use  our  property  rights  free  of  charge.” 
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A  Crisis 
For  Platemakers 

Executives  compare  their  product’s  situation 
to  that  of  the  depressed  newsprint  industry 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SQUEEZED  BY  RISING  production 
costs  and  falling  prices,  newspaper 
plate  manufacturers  say  they  are  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  crisis. 

“It’s  a  sick  industry.  I  hate  to  tell  you 
that,  but  it  is,”  said  C.G.  “Bud”  Knorr 
Jr.,  vice  president/marketing  and  sales 
for  Anocoil  Plate  Division. 

Knorr  and  other  plate  making  exec¬ 
utives  compare  their  product’s  situation 
to  that  of  the  depressed  newsprint 
industry. 

“Everybody  was  pleased  because 
[lower  newsprint  cost]  went  right  to 
the  bottom  line.  But  it  wasn’t  in  your 
interest  and  it  about  got  to  where  the 
newspaper  industry  supported  a  price 
increase  so  [newsprint  mills]  would  not 
go  out  of  business,”  Knorr  said. 

“I  think  that’s  what  is  going  to  have 
to  happen  with  plates,”  he  added. 

Otherwise,  industry  executives 
warn,  newspapers  could  face  a  price 
shock  as  the  current  crunch  —  exacer¬ 
bated  by  the  Clinton  administration’s 
planned  energy  tax  —  forces  more 
plate  manufacturers  out  of  business. 

“It  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  couple  of 
years,”  said  Dan  Sells,  president  of  St. 
Louis-based  Western  Lithotech. 

Knorr,  Sells  and  Edward  J.  Bennett, 
product  specialist  manager  for  NAPP 
Systems  Inc.,  outlined  their  industry 
woes  in  an  unusually  blunt  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  Newspaper  Purchas¬ 
ing  Management  Association  annual 
conference  in  Atlanta. 

While  they  did  not  discuss  pricing, 
the  three  executives  practically  begged 
purchasing  managers  to  support  the 
plate  industry. 

“Now,  I  don’t  want  to  give  you  the 
impression  we’re  going  out  of  business 
—  we’re  not,”  Anocoil’s  Knapp  said. 
“But  when  you  are  sitting  down  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  and  it  comes  down  to  a  half- 
cent  a  plate,  well,  hey,  we’re  1%  of  your 
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“What’s  a  half-cent  in  that?  But  it’s 
an  awful  lot  for  us,”  Knapp  said. 

There  were  indications  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  may  have  laid  it  on  a  bit 
thick  for  the  rigorously  cost-conscious 
purchasing  managers. 

“I  couldn’t  hear  them  for  the  vio¬ 
lins,”  one  newspaper  chain  purchasing 
executive  said  sardonically. 

However,  as  portrayed  by  the  execu¬ 
tives,  the  industry  is  under  siege  by  a 
wide  array  of  market  and  government 
forces. 

•  Continuing  high  prices  for  raw 
materials. 

Paradoxically,  manufacturers  say  this 
remains  a  big  problem  at  a  time  when 
the  world  is  flooded  with  aluminum. 
Fueled  by  overproduction  by  Russia  — 
which  has  increased  its  exports  to  five 
times  their  level  in  1988  —  the  world 


tion  cost  of  a  plate,  manufacturers  are 
squeezed. 

Further,  newspaper  platemakers  say 
they  have  virtually  no  clout  in  driving 
sheet  prices  down  because  their  share 
of  the  sheet  market  is  infinitesimal  — 
just  two-tenths  of  1%  by  Knorr’s 
calculations. 

“Litho  sheet  is  always  at  a  premium,” 
Knorr  said. 

•  The  prospect  of  even  higher 
prices. 

Aluminum  prices  have  fallen  so 
drastically,  the  executives  warn,  that 
some  smelters  —  particularly  in  the 
more  expensive  environment  of  the 
United  States  —  are  sure  to  founder. 

“Every  aluminum  smelter  in  the 
world  lost  money  in  1992,”  Knorr  said. 
“Now  that  just  can’t  keep  up.” 

•  Competitive  cherry-picking. 


‘A  continued  erosion  of  qualified  platemakers 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
newspaper  industry.” 


market  has  about  150%  more  alu¬ 
minum  than  necessary,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  Western  Lithotech’s  Sells. 

This  overcapacity  has  caused  the 
price  of  an  aluminum  ingot  to  plummet 
from  $1.65  in  1990  to  about  50^  today. 

But  newspaper  platemaking  de¬ 
mands  a  much  higher-quality  alu¬ 
minum  product,  the  lithographic 
sheet,  and  the  price  of  a  litho  sheet  has 
remained  at  the  relatively  high  price  of 
about  $1.42  today,  according  to 
Anocoil’s  Bud  Knorr  Jr. 

“Now  today,  the  price  of  plates  is 
roughly  at  the  same  level  it  was  in  1979, 
but  the  price  of  a  lithographic  sheet  in 
1979  was  90^  a  pound,”  Knorr  said. 

Since  the  lithographic  sheet  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  70%  of  the  produc¬ 


Increasing  numbers  of  non-tradi- 
tional  manufacturers  are  offering  a 
newspaper  plate  product. 

The  full- line  plate  manufacturers  at 
the  NPMA  conference  argued  that 
they  are  artificially  depressing  plate 
prices. 

“I  would  say  that  for  every  plate  that 
is  being  shipped  by  a  non-traditional 
newspaper  platemaker,  they  are  proba¬ 
bly  losing  out  of  pocket  25<£  a  plate,” 
Knorr  said. 

“So  the  question  becomes,  how  long 
are  they  going  to  do  that?” 

•  The  energy  tax  specter. 

Aluminum  manufacturing  requires 
prodigious  amounts  of  energy. 

(See  Crisis  on  page  85) 


Newspaper,  NASA 
Test  Photo  Delivery 

Houston  Post  prints  space  shuttle  photo  of  New  York  from 
digital  file  downloaded  from  public  data  network 
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Image  of  New  York  City  captured  by  an  electronic  camera  aboard  space  shuttle 
Discovery,  April  12.  The  Hercules  system  supplies  the  geographic  coordinates 
shown  to  the  left  of  the  photo.  The  Houston  Post  published  a  similar  photo,  taken  a 
day  earlier,  after  downloading  the  image  file  from  the  Internet  and  passing  it  to  its 
electronic  picture  desk. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

UNTIL  THIS  SPRING,  pictures  from 
cameras  used  on  orbiting  space  shut¬ 
tles  always  were  distributed  to  news  or¬ 
ganizations  as  paper  prints. 

Newspapers,  however,  have  moved 
to  digital  processing  of  electronically 
delivered  photographs,  and  the  NASA 
prints  were  no  longer  newsphotos  by 
the  time  they  arrived  at  newspapers. 

NASA  wants  its  photos  to  land  at 
newspapers  before  its  shuttles  land  on 
Earth.  So  to  speed  distribution  to  the 
media  and  public,  it  has  joined  the 
Houston  Post  to  test  new,  on-line  de¬ 
livery  methods. 

A  result  of  the  first  test  appeared  in 
the  April  15  Post  —  a  photograph  of 
New  York  City  taken  four  nights  before 
by  a  185 -mile-high  Discovery  astronaut 
using  an  electronic  still  camera. 

In  Post  photography  director  Jim 
Preston’s  estimation,  the  process 
proved  cumbersome  and  the  printed 
picture  was  “very  fair,  very  average.” 
Nevertheless,  the  effort  represented 
the  first  electronic  transfer  of  a  shuttle 
photo  of  Earth  to  a  newspaper  while 
the  shuttle  was  still  in  orbit. 

NASA  and  the  Post  are  continuing 
tests  to  find  electronic  methods  for 
more  timely  photo  delivery. 

NASA,  said  Preston,  “wanted  to 
know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  do  this.” 
And  the  Post,  he  continued,  was  a 
likely  test  site  for  the  project  because  it 
keeps  a  reporter  assigned  to  the  nearby 
Johnson  Space  Center,  which  receives 
the  pictures  from  space. 

One  reason  for  the  past  delay  in 
making  astronauts’  photos  available 
was  that  NASA  often  could  not  con¬ 
firm  the  subjects  of  photos  until  pic¬ 
ture-taking  times  were  matched  with 
recorded  orbital  paths. 

Photographs  taken  in  April,  howev¬ 
er,  made  use  of  the  Hercules  system, 
which  Phyllis  Grounds,  electronic  still 


camera  and  Hercules  Payload  project 
manager  at  Johnson  Space  Center,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  NASA-developed,  Nikon 
F4-based,  electronic  camera  integrated 
with  a  computerized  geolocational  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

Using  a  ring-laser  gyroscope  as  the 
inertial  measurement  unit,  the  latter 
supplies  ground  coordinates  that  en¬ 
able  NASA  to  immediately  identify 
the  location  (subject)  of  each  photo¬ 
graph.  The  computer  hardware  and 
software  also  effect  the  communication 
between  the  locator  system  and  the 
camera’s  electronics. 

While  this  enabled  NASA  to  imme¬ 
diately  release  photos,  the  question  re¬ 


mained  how  best  to  do  so.  By  the  time 
images  could  be  printed,  they  had  lost 
their  news  value.  Because  they  were 
captured  and  transmitted  electronical¬ 
ly,  NASA  decided  to  post  the  images 
electronically. 

Though  NASA  posted  digital  image 
files  on  the  Internet,  a  public  database 
access  and  messaging  network  created 
by  the  Defense  Department,  moving 
the  selected  picture  from  the  Internet 
to  the  paper’s  Leafnet  was  another 
matter. 

The  Post  first  checked  to  see  that  it 
could  access  the  Internet,  which  it  did 
—  but  from  a  PC  outside  the  photo 
department. 

Preston  said  problems  accompanied 
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the  first  attempt  to  open  the  black- 
and-white  image  file,  but  that  a  second 
try  the  next  day  brought  up  the  picture 
properly. 

The  file  was  put  onto  the  Ethernet 
network  and  passed  to  a  Macintosh, 
where  it  was  edited  in  Photoshop  and 
stored  in  TIFF.  From  the  Mac  it  was 
transferred  to  the  AP  Leafdesk  and 
output  —  all  within  24  hours  while  the 
shuttle  was  still  aloft,  according  to 
Preston. 

“My  recommendation  is  that  it 
didn’t  work  all  that  well,”  said  Preston, 
who  cited  too  many  system  connec¬ 
tions  to  be  made  and  a  loss  in  image 
quality  in  comparison  with  the  prints 
NASA  typically  supplies. 

Had  it  been  a  crucial  news  photo,  he 
said,  hand-printed  hardcopy  would 
have  been  preferable.  Besides  better 
image  quality,  he  said  he  would  like  to 
see  color  photos  and  have  direct  access 
from  the  Leafdesk. 

“They  only  release  these  in  black 
and  white,”  said  Preston.  “1  don’t  quite 
understand  —  I  can’t  believe  they 
don’t  have  the  technology  to  do  it  in 
color.” 

According  to  Johnson  Space  Center 
public  affairs  officer  Dave  Hess,  the 
camera  can  capture  images  in  only 
black  and  white.  He  added  that  apart 
from  the  lens  used,  image  quality  “was 
not  that  great”  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
it  was  a  nighttime  picture  taken  with 
an  image  intensifier. 

Of  course,  the  technology  to  capture 
digital  images  in  color  does  exist  (the 
Kodak-Nikon  and  Leaf-Hasselblad 
cameras,  for  example)  and  NASA  is 
aware  of  it. 

Project  manager  Grounds  said  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  new  cameras 
cannot  be  used  to  take  pictures  in 
space;  the  problem  lies  in  integrating 
another  camera  with  Hercules,  with¬ 
out  which  the  geographic  coordinates 
are  absent  and  the  images  cannot  be 
made  available  immediately. 

She  said  the  project  was  begun 
when  CCD  sensors  appropriate  for 
NASA  applications  were  fairly  new. 
NASA,  she  said,  chose  black  and 
white  because  color  from  CCDs  of¬ 
fered  an  unsatisfactory  choice.  Either 
the  three  colors  could  each  be  assigned 
to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pixels  available  on  the  sensor,  or 
information  from  three  different  CCD 
sensors  could  be  integrated  to  create  a 
full-color  image. 

The  first  possibility  would  offer  a 
desirable  compact  size  but  deliver 


poor  resolution  (fewer  pixels  per  col¬ 
or);  the  alternative  could  deliver  bet¬ 
ter  resolution  but  at  the  cost  of  a  larg¬ 
er  camera  and  larger  file  size  (and 
longer  transmissions). 

So  while  a  Kodak  color  DCS,  with 
the  Nikon  body,  mechanics  and  lenses 
already  familiar  to  astronauts,  could  be 
used  on  shuttle  missions,  it  would  be 
limited  solely  to  picture  taking  because 
its  circuits  cannot  communicate  with 
the  Hercules  computer. 

“The  Kodak  camera,”  said  Grounds, 
“does  not  have  that  interconnectivity 
to  be  able  to  piggyback  an  additional 
payload  onto  it.” 

Though  Grounds  said  she  believes 
that  transmissions  of  identifiable  color 
images  will  happen,  she  pointed  to  “a 
lot  of  overhead  associated  with  using 
the  Hercules  system”  —  such  matters 
as  stowage  and  much  training. 

“That  would  be  more  difficult  —  to 
make  that  ...  an  operational  shuttle 
system,”  she  said,  “but  that  is  a  goal.  If 
we  could  make  it  small  enough, 
repackage  the  gyro  system,  make  the 


computer  small  enough,  make  it  easy 
to  train  on,  then  that  would  certainly 
be  something  we  would  look  at.  Right 
now  it’s  strictly  an  R&D  effort.” 

Post  systems  analyst  David  Power 
said  the  test  “really  wasn’t  that  bad,” 
recalling  that  he  needed  only  to  find  a 
software  package  that  reads  Targa  files. 
Internet  access  was  as  easy  as  opening 
an  account  over  the  phone  with  a  local 
service  provider,  then  logging  on  to 
the  public  data  network. 

Power  said  that,  whereas  it  once 
took  about  an  hour  to  move  a  NASA 
image  to  the  local  host  computer  in 
Houston,  a  new  T-1  line  had  shrunk 
transmission  time  for  the  April  photo 
to  two  minutes. 

From  that  point,  he  continued,  the 
file  downloaded  to  a  Post  PC  in  12 
minutes  using  a  14,400-baud  modem 
with  error  correction  and  a  noise-can¬ 
cellation  feature. 

(Power  said  the  paper  buys  the  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  Zoom  Telephonies 
V.32/V.42bis  modems  “by  the  boxful,” 
putting  them  on  its  Atex  front  end,  its 
mainframe  system  and  into  the  homes 


of  programmers  for  remote  access.) 

Once  the  Targa  video  image  file  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  PC,  it  had  to  be  converted 
to  a  TIF  format  recognizable  by  a  Mac¬ 
intosh.  The  trick  was  done  by  Dr.  Halo 
software  that  had  come  with  a  video 
card  purchased  earlier  by  the  Post. 

Since  the  first  test.  Power  reported 
that  he  can  now  access  the  Internet 
service  provider’s  host  from  his  home 
PC,  download  photos  and  pass  them 
by  modem  to  a  Mac  in  the  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Two  purchases  expected  to 
speed  the  whole  process  are  a  Targa 
card  (under  consideration  and  much 
faster  than  the  current  software  solu¬ 
tion)  and  software  (a  Photoshop  plug¬ 
in  already  on  the  way)  that  will  allow 
the  image  to  be  directly  brought  in  and 
opened  on  a  Mac. 

Though  the  first  time  out  the  effort 
lasted  the  whole  day.  Power  said  that  it 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  an  hour 
or  less  —  all  the  way  through  to  the 
Leafdesk. 

As  for  picture  quality,  he  said  that 
NASA  image  files  he  and  Preston  re¬ 


ceived  were  at  72  dpi,  or  video  screen 
resolution.  But  they  were  not  posted  to 
the  Internet  merely  as  view  files  because 
most  showed  up  as  1.5  megabyte  files. 

“They  must  have  been  higher  res¬ 
olution  than  72  dots  per  inch,”  he 
concluded. 

According  to  Grounds,  the  electron¬ 
ic  camera’s  CCD  photosensor  packs  a 
resolution  of  1024x  1024  pixels. 

Conceding  that  some  image  degra¬ 
dation  was  possible  but  highly  unlikely 
during  the  format  conversion  and  PC- 
to-Mac  transfer.  Power  said,  “The  han¬ 
dling  should  not  degrade  the  image  at 
all.” 

He  said  he  believed  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hardcopy  and  digitally 
delivered  images  captured  by  the  same 
camera  were  probably  a  result  of 
NASA’s  computer  enhancement  of  the 
prints. 

“We  would  look  at  it  first  and  try  to 
enhance  that  particular  image  with 
image-processing  software  before  we 
would  distribute  it,”  said  Grounds. 
“We  rarely  would  distribute  a  raw  data 

file.”  mm 


Since  the  first  test,  Power  reported  that  he  can 
now  access  the  Internet  service  provider’s  host 
from  his  home  PC,  download  photos  and  pass  them 
by  modem  to  a  Mac  in  the  photo  department. 
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Prowling  the 
Back  Shop 

In  relentless  search  for  cost  cuts,  newspaper  purchasing 
managers  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  press  technologies 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEWSPAPER  PURCHASING  man¬ 
agers  are  becoming  ever  more  familiar 
with  press  technologies  as  they  strive 
to  cut  production  costs. 

A  good  example  of  this  growing 
technological  sophistication  was  the 
36th  annual  conference  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Purchasing  Management  Associ¬ 
ation,  held  recently  in  Atlanta. 

At  various  times,  the  conference  re¬ 
sembled  a  meeting  for  a  production 
users  group. 

Executives  from  three  top  plate 
manufacturers  spoke  in  great  detail 
about  plate  technology. 

Papermakers  gave  similarly  detailed 
presentations  about  recycled  newsprint 
technology. 

NPMA  members  themselves  occa¬ 


sionally  lapsed  into  the  arcane  as  they 
led  discussions  on  such  topics  as  Open 
Pre-press  Interface,  the  federally  man¬ 
dated  Hazard  Communication  Standard, 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  creating  an  in- 
house  commercial  printing  operation. 

Indeed,  the  NPMA  members  spent 
almost  as  much  time  on  technological 
developments  as  on  more  traditional 
purchasing  topics  such  as  develop¬ 
ments  in  single  sourcing,  ethical  issues 
in  purchasing  management,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
purchasing  or  leasing  vehicles. 

The  discussions  reflect  the  growing 
involvement  purchasing  departments 
are  having  in  areas  that  once  might 
have  been  considered  a  purely  produc¬ 
tion  function. 


For  example,  more  purchasing  man¬ 
agers  now  have  the  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  their  newspapers  comply 
with  federal  environmental  or  safety 
requirements. 

From  their  experience  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver,  purchasing 
manager  Theresa  A.  Sinner  and  gener¬ 
al  services  director  John  Hilton  led  a 
discussion  on  complying  with  the  Haz¬ 
ardous  Communication  Standard 
(HAZCOM),  or  “Employee  Right-to- 
Know”  law. 

“I  know  you’re  thinking,  ‘We’re  not  a 
plating  company;  we  don’t  deal  with 
deadly  chemicals,’  but  [the  law]  still  ap¬ 
plies  to  you,”  Hilton  told  the  NPMA 
members. 

For  one  thing,  Hilton  noted,  the 
purchasing  department  can  be  a  front 
line  in  preventing  hazardous  chemicals 


from  entering  the  newspaper  back 
shop. 

“We  sometimes  look  at  the  [prod¬ 
uct’s]  MSDS  [material  safety  data 
sheet]  and  say,  ‘Sorry,  we  don’t  want 
that  coming  into  the  plant,’  ”  he  said. 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the 
purchasing  department  also  runs  the 
federally  required  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  about  the  right-to-know  law. 

Hilton  suggested  as  well  that  right- 
to-know  also  affects  a  traditional  pur¬ 
chasing  managers’  concern:  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  inspectors  are 
now  required  to  inspect  right-to-know 
records  on  every  visit,  and  they  can  as¬ 
sess  heavy  fines  if  documentation  is 
missing  or  employees  appear  to  be  un¬ 


informed  about  the  law. 

“I  guarantee  you  all  of  us  will  have 
to  deal  with  OSHA  on  HAZCOM,” 
Hilton  said. 

A  similar  bottom-line  concern  moti¬ 
vated  NPMA  member  Bernard  A. 
Niemeier  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newspaper  division  of  Me¬ 
dia  General,  to  moderate  a  panel  of 
two  recycled  newsprint  makers  plus  an 
industry  lobbyist. 

“As  we’ve  looked  over  newspaper 
P&L’s,”  Neimeier  said,  “while  these 
new  [revenue]  opportunities  are  impor¬ 
tant,  our  eyes  never  really  come  off 
newsprint.” 

Similarly,  the  bottom  line  was  the 
focus  of  a  discussion  on  in-house  print¬ 
ing  led  by  Sandra  Zachary,  purchasing 
manager  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
NewS'Sentinel. 

At  individual  newspapers  this  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  is  paying  off  in  big  and 
little  cost  cuts. 

Fred  M.  Olshan  of  the  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel  reported  big 
savings  by  greatly  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  purchase  of  offset  plates. 

On  the  other  hand,  Edward  Jordan 
of  the  New  York  Times  reported  a  se¬ 
ries  of  smaller  savings  by  attending  to 
such  details  as  switching  from  virgin  to 
recycled  bottom  wrap  ($4,000  savings) 
and  changing  rubber  band  vendors 
($1,800  savings). 

The  Times  even  found  a  way  to  save 
money  by  finding  an  alternate  suppli¬ 
er  for  the  suction  cups  on  the  trans¬ 
port  bars  of  its  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment.  Total  savings  on  the  last  order: 
$1,400.  BEOT 

All-recycled  Globe 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  printed  the 
560,000  copies  of  its  April  22  edition 
on  100%  recycled  newsprint,  as  it  has 
done  each  Earth  Day  since  1990. 


The  Times  even  found  a  way  to  save  money  by 
finding  an  alternate  supplier  for  the  suction  cups 
on  the  transport  bars  of  its  platemaking  equipment. 
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Atex  Fills  Out 
Product  Line 

Unveils  editorial,  advertising  front  ends,  pagination 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  LONG-AWAITED  items  of  the 
growing  Atex  product  line  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  spring:  Deadline,  its  new 
editorial  front  end,  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts  to  fill  what  is  still  described  as  a 
total  advertising  management  system. 

Deadline  and  several  earlier-an¬ 
nounced  new  products  (E&P,  Mar.  27) 
were  previewed  in  late  March  at  Amer¬ 
ica  East,  Hershey,  Pa.,  where  rumors 
from  the  recent  Newstec  show  in  En¬ 
gland  preceded  announcement  of  an 
agreement  reached  with  Finland’s  Sys- 
tepo  SyPress  OY  to  supply  advertising 
systems. 

In  line  with  the  Atex-IBM  partner¬ 
ship,  the  newsroom  system  was  to  be 
built  on  IBM  platforms.  It  runs  under 
multitasking  OS/2  version  2.1  (with 
Windows)  on  ’486-based  workstations 
with  Sybase  SQL  database  manage¬ 


ment  running  on  an  IBM  RS/6000 
fileserver.  The  Atex  Communications 
Server  can  run  on  the  same  machine 
as  the  database  to  accept  wire  and  syn¬ 
dication  copy,  export  text  to  libraries, 
and  route  E-mail  and  page  proofs. 

Atex  sought  a  head  start  on  develop¬ 
ment  by  acquiring  code  for  a  PC-based 
front  end  from  CText  Inc.  It  reported 
using  relatively  little  from  CText  in  its 
initial  work  outlined  at  last  year’s 
ANPA/TEC.  While  the  relationship 
with  CText  was  ended,  that  with  IBM 
reportedly  continues  (see  P.  28). 

The  new  front  end,  incorporating 
some  familiar  Atex  functionality  such 
as  its  WES  composition,  can  also  be  an 
add-on  to  existing  Atex  installations. 


Customers  can  select  their  preferred 
word  processor  (Microsoft  Word  and 
XyWrite  for  Windows  were  working  in 
early  spring  and  about  six  were  expect¬ 
ed  in  all).  Headers  are  now  site  cus¬ 
tomizable  and  are  expected  to  become 
customizable  by  workgroup  later  this 
year. 

In  background,  the  system  periodi¬ 
cally  peaks  into  the  database  to  update 
directory  displays  at  individually  reset¬ 
table  refresh  rates,  and  audit  trails 
make  available  previous  story  versions, 
with  display  of  all  changes  to  stories. 

While  all  work  is  performed  locally 
until  filed,  the  database  is  made  aware 
of  stories  in  progress.  The  standards- 
based  system  permits  use  of  any  Ether¬ 
net-compatible  electronic  mail  pack¬ 
age  for  network  messaging. 

While  OS/2  will  run  Windows  appli¬ 
cations,  at  America  East  Atex  said  it 
was  “waiting  and  seeing”  if  it  will  be 


able  to  adopt  Microsoft’s  next  com¬ 
plete  operating  system,  Windows  NT. 
Introduced  last  month  and  scheduled 
to  ship  next  month,  NT  is  to  be  a  mul¬ 
tiplatform  (Intel-,  Mips-,  DEC  Alpha- 
based)  system  with  built-in  network 
support  that  is  capable  of  running 
DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  applications. 

In  March,  an  Atex  exhibit  staffer  re¬ 
marked  that  NT’s  beta  version  did  not 
then  have  everything  Atex  required.  In 
the  meantime,  Atex  said  it  hoped  to 
have  Deadline  into  a  beta  site  by  June. 

Something  happened  on  the  way  to 
total  ad  management  at  Atex.  Perhaps 
inspired  by  the  leftover  letterhead’s 
lowercase  logo,  TAMS  became  tarns, 
nomenclature  that  still  recalled  the  To¬ 


tal  Publishing  Environment  aborted 
during  the  last  year  of  Eastman  Kodak 
ownership  under  Brian  Lacey. 

It  is  now  the  Enterprise  advertising 
system,  and  it  remains  a  total  advertis¬ 
ing  system  that  has  adopted  all  TAMS 
concepts  and  objectives  and  much  of 
TAMS  technology,  according  to  Atex 
spokesman  Michael  H.  Akillian. 

Though  the  original  TAMS  database 
schema  was  completed,  said  Akillian, 
the  various  application  modules  were 
in  different  stages  of  development. 
When  it  became  clear  that  TAMS 
would  never  be  released  before  1994, 
Atex  looked  to  others  for  suitable  ap¬ 
plications,  which  Akillian  said  is  the 
only  difference  between  TAMS  and 
Enterprise.  System  architecture  re¬ 
mains  PC  clients  linked  to  an  IBM 
RS/6000  server. 

Until  the  official  late-April  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  acquired  world¬ 
wide  marketing  rights  to  several  Sys- 
tepo  ad  products,  Atex  politely  deflect¬ 
ed  questions  about  its  advertising 
system. 

Clearly  Atex  is  putting  together  a 
full  advertising  package.  It  began  with 
Press  Computer  Systems’  classified  and 
ROP  QuarkXPress-based  pagination 
systems  and  Production  Management 
Technologies’  Compass  display  ad 
database  and  tracking  system. 

Systepo’s  own  system  relies  on 
Quark  for  pagination.  A  month  after 
America  East,  Atex  marketing  vice 
president  Rod  Fenwick  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “new  and  expanded  func¬ 
tionality”  of  the  SyPress  ad  front  end 
will  develop  rapidly  owing  to  its  open, 
modular  architecture.  Systepo  execu¬ 
tive  Markku  Riipinen  said  previous  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Atex  had  already  led  to 
incorporation  of  many  features  sought 
by  Atex. 

He  added  that  the  firms’  similar  ap¬ 
proaches  to  development  would  yield 
benefits  to  both  (Systepo  retains  Scan¬ 
dinavian  marketing  rights).  The  com¬ 
panies  are  not  strangers.  Two  years  ago 


The  new  front  end,  incorporating  some  familiar 
Atex  functionality  such  as  its  WES  composition, 
can  also  be  an  add-on  to  existing  Atex  installations. 
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Atex  announced  that  its  Series  3000, 
primarily  for  midsize  European  cus¬ 
tomers,  would  include  SyPress  technol¬ 
ogy  for  its  ad  system. 

Specifically,  Atex  acquired  classified 
and  retail  ad  order  entry,  a  billing  in¬ 
terface  (showing  orders  requiring 
checking  and  passing  billing  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  paper’s  invoicing  system), 
sales  and  marketing  support  tools  for 
forecasting  and  productivity  measure¬ 
ment,  logo  management,  and  a  report 
writer. 

Atex  said  it  will  build  on  these  mod¬ 
ules  and  integrate  those  it  already  has 
developed,  such  as  credit  checking,  au¬ 
tomated  ad  routing,  security  utilities, 
automated  database  management  and 
a  quoting  system. 

The  first  version  of  the  new  ad  sys¬ 
tem  is  scheduled  for  release  this  fall. 
Whatever  product  Atex  shows  at  Nex- 
po,  it  expects  to  enhance  system  capa¬ 
bilities  to  deal  with  larger  U.S.  classi¬ 
fied  sections  and  multiple  editions  and 
zones. 

The  system  is  to  offer  liner,  display 
and  retail  scheduling,  pricing  and  pro¬ 
duction  written  for  Windows  3.1  and 
running  on  ’486-based  workstations 


linked  to  a  Sybase  database  on  an  IBM 
RS/6000  server,  with  interfaces  to  ad 
dummying  and  Quark-based  pagina¬ 
tion  systems. 

Beyond  that.  Enterprise  is  intended 
to  support  marketing  plans  and  sales 
strategies  and  monitoring  of  sales 
activity. 

Atex  said  Enterprise  will  incorporate 
decision-support  and  sales  productivity 
tools  to  help  newspapers  compete  with 
alternative  advertising  outlets  —  what 
it  describes  as  a  “total  advertising  and 
marketing  management  system.” 

As  promoted.  Enterprise  fills  the  tarns 
bill.  Order  entry  features  include  full 
customer  information,  including  credit- 
risk  notification,  alternatives  to  unavail¬ 
able  spaces,  versatile  calendar  options 
and  automatic  calculation,  with  price 
breakdowns  and  available  discounts. 

For  production,  simple  ads  are  writ¬ 
ten  into  a  window  using  defined  styles. 


while  text  for  complex  ads  can  be 
passed  to  a  networked  display  ad  work¬ 
station  for  completion.  A  sales  support 
window  can  supply  often  reused  ad 
copy.  WYSIWYG  previewing  is  includ¬ 
ed.  Logos  and  line  art  can  be  flexibly 
categorized,  archived,  later  previewed 
as  thumbnails  and  then  retrieved  for 
makeup. 

Pagination  using  ClassLinker  and 
PlanLinker  programs  from  PCS  begins 
with  automatic  layout  from  the  day’s  ad 
manifest,  while  “liner  ads  are  trickled 
across  as  they  happen,”  said  Atex 
staffer  Tim  Judd,  who  showed  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  March. 

Pages  are  created  from  a  series  of 
stored  XPress  templates,  supplied  ini¬ 
tially  in  a  collection  of  basic  sizes.  Ads 
that  are  unplaceable  for  reasons  of  size, 
color  positioning,  poor  payment  histo¬ 
ry  or  other  reasons  are  listed  for  later 
manual  intervention.  A  classified  in¬ 
dex  is  generated  according  to  the  way 
a  given  day’s  section  is  paginated. 

Noting  PCS  success  at  small  to 
medium-sized  installations  in  the  U.K., 
Judd  said,  “it’s  been  built  so  it  can  be 
integrated  with  virtually  anyone’s  front 
end.” 


For  U.S.  classified  sections,  he  said, 
Atex  and  PCS  have  taken  account  of 
product  and  process  differences,  in¬ 
cluding  measures,  page  building  and  ad 
layout. 

Sales  planning  provides  staff  and 
management  with  short-  and  long¬ 
term  planning  and  goal-setting,  which 
can  be  measured  by  monitoring  the  ad 
database,  the  link  to  which  is  supplied 
by  the  report  writer.  The  reports  and 
the  frequency  of  database  information 
updates  can  be  customized  by  the  user. 

Client/contact  information  is  man¬ 
aged  by  a  direct  marketing  and  daily 
planner  component  that  can  be  set  up 
as  needed  and  will  hold  and  categorize 
prospect  lists. 

Atex  announced  in  June  1989  that  it 
was  developing  a  new  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The 
“new  advertising  environment  for  the 
90s”  was  to  have  been  an  entirely  in¬ 


house  development  (see  P.  26). 

One  publishing  systems  executive  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  project  said  that  after 
Atex  and  the  Times  went  their  sepa¬ 
rate  ways,  TAMS  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  information  aspects  had  long 
since  been  defined  and  the  vendor, 
borrowing  concepts,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  code,  continued  promoting  TAMS. 

The  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  Atex  may  succeed  in  graft¬ 
ing  those  same  concepts  onto  SyPress, 
but  cautioned  that  European  systems 
have  proven  difficult  to  modify  with  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  North  American  market. 

The  source  said  his  experience  with 
earlier  SyPress  versions  showed  they 
were  command-driven  and  “non-mar¬ 
ket-oriented.” 

Former  Atex  chief  Brian  Lacey,  with 
experience  in  several  major  world  mar¬ 
kets,  said  he  saw  “some  very  good 
products”  from  Systepo.  But  he,  too, 
imagined  much  work  lay  ahead  for 
Atex  to  equal  the  performance  of  in¬ 
stalled  proprietary  classified  ad  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

Asked  about  the  prospects  of  any 
vendor  soon  being  able  to  deliver  top- 
of-the-market  functionality  in  systems 
based  on  standard  platforms,  Atex’s 
Akillian  cautioned  that  “It  took  20 
years  to  create  the  capabilities  that  ex¬ 
ist  on  proprietary  front-end  systems.” 

He  also  argued  that  proprietary-to- 
standard  migration  is  more  difficult  on 
the  advertising  side,  where  there  are 
“different  levels  of  stress  in  adding 
workgroup  clusters”  in  a  system  migra¬ 
tion  over  time. 

“In  terms  of  the  seat  count  and  .  .  . 
the  complexity  of  the  classified,  [Sy¬ 
Press]  is  just  not  in  the  same  ballpark 
as  U.S.  classified,  or  even  British  or 
Australian  classified,”  said  Lacey. 
(Since  engineering  the  sale  of  Atex, 
Lacey  has  taken  the  post  of  adviser  to 
the  board  at  Cybergraphic,  whose 
newspaper  prospects  heavily  overlap 
those  of  his  former  employer,  especially 
since  new-owner  Danny  Chapchal  an¬ 
nounced  Atex  was  taking  aim  at  mid¬ 
sized  as  well  as  larger  newspapers.) 

Lacey  said  that  in  looking  to  Systepo 
as  a  source  he  found  that,  although 
“they  had  some  very  good  product,”  it 
remained  to  be  seen  if  it  could  be 
adapted  to  suit  a  different  market.  “I’m 
sure  it  can  be,”  he  concluded,  given 
sufficient  resources  for  an  effort 
achievable  in  a  time  scale  that  meets 
customers’  expectations. 

Systepo,  said  Akillian,  “will  make 
their  modules  compatible  with  the  re- 


While  OS/2  will  run  Windows  applications,  at 
America  East  Atex  said  it  was  “waiting  and 
seeing”  if  it  will  be  able  to  adopt  Microsoft’s  next 
complete  operating  system,  Windows  NT. 
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quirements  of  newspapers  around  the 
world  because  they’re  following  our 
specs  in  terms  of  what  the  modules 
have  to  satisfy.” 

The  capability  to  process  a  heavy 
classified  burden  for  different  zones 
and  editions,  he  said,  “will  be  built  in 
right  from  Release  1  in  October.” 

As  for  supporting  large  installations, 
the  spokesman  said  that,  while  initial¬ 
ly  able  to  carry  dozens  of  workstations, 
the  system  will  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  for  use  at  the 
largest  sites. 

“The  average  large  installation  we’ll 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  early  part 
of  next  year,”  said  Akillian. 

The  New  Zealand  Herald,  he  said, 
will  get  60  seats,  but  will  grow  to  the 
120  it  wants  through  1994,  adding  that 
Britain’s  Guardian  (which  will  initially 
work  with  a  previous-generation  sys¬ 
tem)  wants  60  to  100  seats.  He  said, 
“That’s  what  we’ll  be  giving  them.” 

Were  he  still  with  Atex,  said  Lacey, 
“refinement  of  the  product  direction” 


would  certainly  continue,  but  with  less 
emphasis  on  the  middle  market  — 
which  may  discourage  high-end  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  his  view.  While  more  com¬ 
petitive,  Lacey  called  the  high  end  “a 
much  more  defensible  market”  for 
Atex. 

Responding  to  his  former  boss’s 
speculation,  Akillian  insisted,  “We 
will  absolutely  continue  to  serve  the 
top  market,”  while  being  able  to  move 
down  market  to  medium-size,  even 
small  publications,  with  separate 
products  for  different  size  customers 
and  Quark-based  solutions  suitable  for 
all  or  part  of  any  sized  publication’s 
operations.” 

Though  the  former  Atex  chief  saw 
benefits  in  “embracing  some  further 
desktop  products,”  he  said  the  approach 
will  be  proven  by  sales  staffers’  ability 
to  “present ...  a  coherent  story.” 

Until  they  feel  they  can  do  so,  said 
the  executive  trained  in  industrial  psy¬ 
chology,  they  will  tend  not  to  “present 
it  at  all.” 


Certainly  Chapchal  is  sharing  noth¬ 
ing  with  his  predecessor-turned-com- 
petitor.  With  many  questions  unan¬ 
swered,  Lacey  said  he  could  only  wait 
and  see,  then  added:  “1  don’t  think 
that  I’m  saying  that  it’s  not  going  to  be 
successful,  because  1  think  companies 
succeed  for  all  sorts  of  reasons.” 

He  further  wondered  if  the  new  di¬ 
rection  takes  full  account  of  Atex  engi¬ 
neering  resources.  “1  think  there  was  a 
big  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  some 
of  the  more  substantial  applications 
that  had  been  developed  for  the  top 
end  of  the  market,”  said  Lacey. 

As  to  speculation  that  Atex  under 
Chapchal  is  becoming  more  mar¬ 
keting-  and  distribution-oriented,  he 
called  it  “an  interesting  strategy”  only 
as  long  as  it  does  not  provoke  high- 
end  customers  to  ask,  “Where’s  the 
continuity?” 

Noting  customer  demand  for  open 
systems  based  on  standard  platforms 
necessarily  changes  the  emphasis  from 
hardware  to  software  and  services. 


Akillian  said  Atex  is  “certainly  becom¬ 
ing  a  system  integration  company.” 

Citing  the  Atex  fault-tolerant  file 
system’s  specialized  Atex-built  hard¬ 
ware,  Akillian  added,  “In  some  select 
cases  we  will  even  develop  hardware  if 
there’s  a  need  .  .  .  that  isn’t  being 
served  by  the  general-purpose  comput¬ 
ing  industry. 

“But  one  of  our  strengths,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  application  software,  and  we 
continue  to  develop  applications  soft¬ 
ware  that  meets  a  need  that  isn’t  al¬ 
ready  met  by  some  other  best-of-brand 
product .  .  .  .” 

Akillian  cited  Atex-built  database- 
management  and  production  tracking 
products  as  examples  of  the  types  of 
solutions  the  need  for  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  intensify  as  publications  not  only 
offer  multiple  products  and  more  zoned 
editions,  but  also  as  they  begin  tying  in 
the  print  products  to  audio/videotext 
and  tailored,  electronic  newspapers. 

“Not  only  is  their  prepress  process 
going  to  become  more  complicated. 


but  so  is  their  manufacturing  process,” 
he  said.  Newspapers  will  need  “very 
specialized  software  that  runs  in  an 
open  architecture  that  can  handle  that 
kind  of  database  management.” 

Pagination  possibilities  partly  illus¬ 
trate  Atex’s  approach  to  all  market  seg¬ 
ments:  its  own  EdPage  for  heavy-duty 
deadline  applications  at  large  dailies. 
Quark-based  products  for  a  wide  range 
of  medium-size  newspapers  and  work¬ 
group  publishing  for  small  papers  and 
magazines,  with  its  own  pagination 
component. 

The  last  may  be  the  niche  filled  by 
Capriccio,  Atex’s  back-end  pagination 
strategy  suited  for  design-intensive 
work  and  shown  at  AN  PA-TEC  92  in 
an  adaptation  for  smaller  workgroups. 
It  was  built  around  Renaissance, 
holdover  technology  from  Kodak. 

At  America  East,  Atex  said  Capric¬ 
cio  would  remain  in  its  product  line 
and,  depending  on  what  customers  are 
looking  for,  some  features  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  QuarkXPress-based 
products. 

Pagination  using  Quark  XTensions 
allows  text  to  be  brought  in  from  Atex 
J-11  front  ends  for  page  creation  and 
copy  fit  in  XPress.  Stories  passed  to 
XPress  are  stored  in  a  secure  area  of 
the  database,  where  they  are  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  writers  unless  released  back  to 
the  Atex  front  end,  and  any  story 
changes  made  on  the  Quark  side  will 
be  archivable  to  the  database,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Atex. 

Also  available  will  be  the  ability  to 
lay  out  pages  in  advance  in  XPress, 
passing  the  geometry  to  Atex  and  writ¬ 
ing  into  the  prepared  space.  Typo¬ 
graphic  parameters  can  be  assigned  on 
the  Mac. 

Site  customization  is  mapped  into 
the  XTension  for  section  and  zoning 
identification,  desks,  editions,  story 
characterization,  etc.  Box  parameters 
are  customizable. 

Copyflow  capabilities  and  workflow 
management  are  different  in  EdPage 
and  XPress  pagination.  Unlike  work  in 
EdPage,  changes  made  to  a  page  in 
XPress  are  not  immediately  reflected 
on  the  front  end.  A  page  must  be  re¬ 
called  by  a  writer  or  editor. 

Also,  while  editors  can  display  full 
pages  in  XPress  showing  all  finished 
components,  they  must  independently 
inquire  about  the  status  of  missing  or  un¬ 
finished  work.  For  larger  operations  us¬ 
ing  EdPage,  however,  the  Meta-Generics 
production  tracking  system  will  automat¬ 
ically  monitor  and  report  the  status  of 
pages  and  page  elements.  >£6?? 


He  also  argued  that  proprietary-to-standard 
migration  is  more  difficult  on  the  advertising 
side,  where  there  are  ‘different  levels  of 
stress  in  adding  workgroup  clusters”  in 
a  system  migration  over  time. 
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TAMS  Before 
Enterprise 

Can  anyone  do  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
what  Kodak’s  Atex  could  not? 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AS  TIME  PASSED,  Atex  total  adver¬ 
tising  management  never  materialized 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times . 

The  fate  of  TAMS  was  as  vague  un¬ 
til  this  spring  as  the  fate  of  Atex  was 
until  last  fall. 

At  the  Times ,  Atex  is  no  longer  “on 
the  screen”  as  a  possible  classified  ad 
system  supplier.  But  even  as  the  paper’s 
executive  vice  president,  administra¬ 
tion,  EuGene  L.  Falk,  said  that  Atex 
“wouldn’t  even  match  up  with  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  our  specification  curve,”  he 
added  that  no  one  “has  anything  that 
begins  to  look  like  what  we  know  our 
needs  to  be.” 

In  fairness  to  Atex’s  Enterprise,  it 
should  be  noted  that,  although  its  total 
advertising  management  system’s  con¬ 


cept  and  objectives  are  unchanged 
from  TAMS,  that  original  project  un¬ 
der  Kodak  seems  never  to  have  had 
much  of  a  chance. 

Announced  four  years  ago,  TAMS 
would  have  put  600  workstations  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  handle  ad 
entry,  billing  and  pagination.  Atex  was 
developing  applications  for  the  same 
IBM  PS/2  and  RS/6000  client-server 
architecture  embodied  in  Enterprise. 
The  original  Atex-IBM  proposal  to  the 
Times  talked  about  central  control 
from  an  IBM  3090  mainframe. 

Atex  spokesman  Michael  H.  Akil- 
lian  said,  however,  that  the  project 
“subsequently  moved  away  from  that.” 

The  Times  has  gone  on  to  create  its 
own  PC-based  display  ad  system  and  is 
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still  shopping  for  a  classified  system, 
according  to  Falk. 

“On  classified,  we  continued  to  look 
at  the  marketplace  and  basically  came 
up  with  a  dry  well,”  he  said.  “There 
simply  is  not  a  system  out  there  that 
we  would  endorse  as  the  system  of 
tomorrow.” 

For  both  sides,  circumstances  were 
such  that  specification-development 
efforts  became  “very  complicated,”  said 
one  newspaper-side  executive,  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  anonymity.  Part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  attributed  to  upper  manage¬ 
ment’s  questions  about  the  future  of 
Atex  under  Kodak,  where  sale  of  the 
loss-making  subsidiary  had  long  been 
rumored. 

Atex  ultimately  would  have  had  “to 
demonstrate  something  from  Kodak  or 
another  owner  that  assured  us  they 


had  the  financial  viability  to  go 
ahead,”  said  Falk.  “That  was  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  all  along:  Kodak 
would  never  make  a  commitment,  and 
therefore  we  would  never  have  made  a 
commitment.” 

Falk  said  that  the  Times  had  lost  no 
money  on  TAMS,  with  all  escrow- 
funds  returned  to  the  paper. 

On  the  vendor’s  side,  the  source 
pointed  to  “some  performance  prob¬ 
lems,”  with  the  project  starting,  stop¬ 
ping,  restarting,  then  stopping  again. 
Along  the  way,  said  both  executives, 
Atex  failed  to  meet  some  “milestones.” 

Beyond  financial  and  performance 
issues,  however,  the  source  said  that 
Falk’s  arrival  brought  a  closer  tie  to  for¬ 
mer  System  Integrators  Inc.  chief 


Alden  Edwards,  whose  departure  last 
year  “took  the  bloom  off  SH”  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  classified  system  supplier. 

Though  Falk  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
big  Atex  site,  he  remembered  his  days 
at  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  site  of 
SII’s  early  success,  said  the  source. 

While  calling  Edwards  a  longtime 
friend,  Falk  flatly  denied  that  Edwards’ 
resignation  affected  the  Times’  “tight 
relationship”  with  SII.  Falk  added  that 
his  paper  continues  R&D  work  with  its 
newsroom  system  supplier  and  that 
Times  personnel  were  in  Sacramento 
in  early  May  “looking  at  their  classified 
system.” 

TAMS  at  the  Times,  however,  had 
already  gotten  off  to  a  poor  start.  “It 
was  really  a  premature  announcement,” 
recalled  a  source  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
ject.  “Tom  didn’t  know  about  it.” 

According  to  the  account,  then- 
publisher  Tom  Johnson  learned  of  the 
deal  only  upon  visiting  the  Atex  booth 
at  the  June  1989  AN  PA/TEC.  Vexing 
as  that  may  have  been  for  many  in¬ 
volved,  it  was  never  cited  as  a  reason 
for  suspending  the  project. 

As  the  1990s  began,  newspapers  were 
entering  their  worst  recession  in  40  or 
50  years,  making  high-priced  systems 
less  attractive  and  causing  many  to 
postpone  making  purchasing  decisions. 

The  slump  in  advertising  meant  few¬ 
er  ads  to  process  and  fewer  dollars  to 
buy  new  systems.  By  one  source’s  ac¬ 
count,  perhaps  because  of  the  troubled 
times,  it  seemed  to  some  at  the  Times 
that  the  ad  department  had  been  over¬ 
ly  ambitious  and/or  influential  in  its 
search  for  a  suitable  system. 

Though  it  might  well  cause  any 
business  to  reassess  its  options,  said 
Falk,  the  recession  “was  not  the  trigger 
on  our  pulling  back  on  a  classified  sys¬ 
tem.”  Ad  processing  needs  may  have 
“let  up  a  little  bit,”  he  said,  “but  not  for 
the  long  haul.” 

There  was  never  a  question  about 
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The  Times  is  looking  at  only  two  potential 
classified  ad  system  vendors.  For  different  reasons, 
each  is  viewed  with  much  uncertainty. 
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In  the  past  18  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint 
has  been  reduced  by  1.5  million  tonnes.  The  next  18  months 
will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  At  the  same  time, 
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Reshaping  the  partnership 
between  Atex  and  IBM 

Lacey  comments  on  changes  in  the  relationship 


the  need  for  a  new  system,  according 
to  Falk,  who  said  the  decision  “is  not 
necessarily  driven  by  the  volume  of 
business.”  The  Times ,  he  explained,  re¬ 
quires  several  pieces  on  the  ad  side, 
and  a  big  factor  is  the  need  to  heavily 
zone  its  classified,  which  can  be  done 
now,  “but  only  with  limited  success.” 

“If  there  were  a  single,  solid  vendor 
out  there  that  could  fulfill  our  needs,” 
he  concluded,  “we’d  already  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  here  —  with  or  without  a 
recession.” 

The  Times  is  looking  at  only  two  po¬ 
tential  classified  ad  system  vendors. 
For  different  reasons,  each  is  viewed 
with  much  uncertainty. 

Working  “very  quietly  in  the  back¬ 
ground”  with  Sll,  said  Falk,  the  Times 
probably  “would  consider  them  to  be  a 
player,  but  they’ve  got  to  demonstrate 
more  than  they  have  so  far.” 

Citing  CText  Inc.’s  “questionable  fi¬ 
nancial  stability,”  Falk  said  that  if  they 
succeed  in  a  solid,  sufficiently  financed 
alliance  (“with  someone  like  IBM”), 
“we  would  be  more  seriously  interested 
in  them.” 

Another  issue  is  whether  the  Ann 
Arbor-based  company  can  move  from 
a  relatively  small  operation  to  one  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  a  customer  as  large 
as  the  Times.  “Obviously  they  could 
not  do  that  by  themselves,”  he  said, 
“but  they  are  one  of  the  few  players 
that  has  technology  that  would  meet 
our  needs.”  BECT 

Blevins-Harding 
in  Vancouver 

BLEVINS-HARDING  GROUP,  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.,  is  assisting  Southam  News¬ 
papers’  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  in  planning 
and  equipment  analysis  for  future  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
Province  in  Granville  and  Surrey,  B.C. 

Mailroom  modifications  in  Gran¬ 
ville  to  increase  throughput  will  in¬ 
clude  bundle  making  and  handling  op¬ 
erations.  Future  insert  capacity  will  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  meeting  circula¬ 
tion  projections  for  the  next  three 
years.  The  Surrey  project  will  identify, 
implement  and  monitor  pressroom  and 
mailroom  equipment  issues  to  improve 
overall  operations  and  customer 
service. 

BHG  is  also  developing  a  production 
reporting  system  for  top  management, 
production  management  and  supervi¬ 
sors.  A  truck  dispatch  form  that  can  be 
recalculated  nightly  will  be  designed. 


ATEX’S  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  a 
partnership  with  IBM  may  not  have 
been  a  total  surprise  to  many,  coming 
as  it  did  after  the  New  York  Times  de¬ 
cided  its  big  Atex  installation  would 
run  on  IBM  systems. 

While  it  is  true  that  recently  re¬ 
signed  IBM  chairman  John  F.  Akers 
sits  on  the  New  York  Times  Co.  board 
of  directors,  as  does  his  successor,  for¬ 
mer  RJR  Nabisco  chairman  Louis  V. 
Gerstner  Jr.,  the  computer  giant  had 
much  to  offer  Atex.  It  also  sought  a 
piece  of  a  market  that  Atex  had  long 
dominated. 

For  the  desktop,  IBM  had  a  new 
generation  of  machines  with  a  friend¬ 
lier,  more  powerful  operating  system 
than  in  its  original  PCs.  Older  DOS 
and  competing  Windows  applications 
were  also  to  be  able  to  run  under  mul¬ 
titasking  OS/2.  Workstations  and 
servers  could  take  advantage  of  IBM’s 
powerful  new  RISC/6000  Unix 
machines. 

Atex  was  never  very  clear  about 
marketing  and  technology  develop¬ 
ment  roles  played  by  the  partners,  and 
perennial  rumors  of  the  company’s  sale 
by  Kodak  soon  focused  on  IBM  as  a 
possible  buyer. 

Early  last  year,  the  partnership  was 
rumored  to  be  history;  by  midyear, 
Atex  said  the  evolving  relationship  did 
not  tie  it  exclusively  to  IBM  products; 
by  year’s  end  Kodak  had  sold  Atex  to  a 
European  group  led  by  Danny  Chap- 


A  HAWAII  STATE  representative 
shelved  a  bill  that  would  force  news¬ 
papers  to  use  recycled  newsprint  after  15 
state  newspaper  and  magazine  compa¬ 
nies  signed  a  resolution  committing 
them  to  recycling. 

The  bill’s  author.  Rep.  Duke  Bainum, 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Committee, 
said  the  firms  “deserve  high  praise”  for 
volunteering  recycling  practices  but 
warned  they  will  have  to  meet  their  re¬ 
cycling  targets. 


chal,  who  said  the  relationship  with 
IBM  would  remain  unchanged. 

The  man  who  negotiated  the  sale, 
Brian  Lacey,  had  been  named  Atex 
chief  about  six  months  after  Kodak  an¬ 
nounced  the  Atex-IBM  partnership. 
He  may  have  found  the  arrangement 
“an  interesting  one,”  but  said  it  imme¬ 
diately  struck  him  as  unworkable. 

“We  attempted  over  a  period  of  time 
to  restructure  a  relationship  to  make 
more  sense,”  Lacey  said. 

As  originally  conceived,  said  Lacey, 
the  partnership  was  to  make  IBM  the 
“marketer”  that  would  “face  off  with 
the  customer,”  while  Atex  would  func¬ 
tion  solely  as  a  software  developer. 

He  said  such  an  “idiotic”  arrange¬ 
ment  stood  no  chance  of  succeeding: 
“There  was  no  way  a  relatively  small 
company  like  Atex  in  a  relatively  niche 
market  .  .  .  could  possibly  communi¬ 
cate  all  the  nuances  to  a  disparate  large 
number  of  IBM  salesmen  ....  It  was 
pretty  obvious  that  Atex  had  a  hell  of  a 
job  closing  business  without  passing  it 
to  someone  who  had  never  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  industry” 

For  those  reasons,  Lacey  said,  during 
his  tenure  at  Atex  the  IBM  partnership 
was  modified  to  a  “developer  relation¬ 
ship.”  Atex  became  a  “cooperative 
marketing  partner  in  terms  of  moving 
IBM  hardware,”  he  said,  adding  that 
most  of  the  server  environments  by 
that  time  were  already  IBM. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Bainum’s  measure  calls  for  newspaper 
publishing  companies  with  circulations 
of  more  than  25,000  a  week  to  use  at 
least  15%  recycled  newsprint  by  Jan.  1, 
20%  by  1996,  and  25%  by  1998. 

If  those  goals  are  not  voluntarily  met 
the  Legislature  will  mandate  it,  Bainum 
vowed. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  agreement 
are  the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  the 
JOA  company  for  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  the 
islands’  two  largest  newspapers. 


Hawaiian  papers  commit  to  recycling 
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iiutroducingnewcoolscan: 


TO  BE  A  GIANT  AMONG  SCANNERS,  YOU  OON'T 
HAVE  TO  BE  BIG.  OR  EXPENSIVE. 


Don’t  let  Coolscan’s  small  size  (or  price 
tag)  fool  you.  This  new  slide  scanner  from  Nikon 
delivers  detail  so  sharp  and  color  so  vivid,  others 
seem  pale  by  comparison. 

Coolscan  is  a  cinch  to  operate,  too.  Simply 
insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  into  the  scanner 
slot.  Select  a  desired  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi. 
And  the  scanner  does  the  rest.  Coolscan’s  optical 
definition,  color  sensitivity  and  reliability  make  it 
the  new  standard  of  qualiU'  and  value  in  desktop 
film  scanners. 

Thanks  to  our  patented,  solid-state, 
illumination  technology  Coolscan  is  also  excep¬ 


tionally  quiet  and  compact.  In  fact,  it  mounts 
right  into  any  available  half-height  disk  drive  bay  in 
your  desktop  computer.  At  S2195*  Coolscan  fits 
nicely  into  any  budget,  too.  A  lightweight, 
portable,  external  model,  compatible  with  t*Cs, 
Macs  or  any  computer  with  a  SCSI  interface,  is 
also  available  for  just  S2495*. 

So  if  you  didn’t  think  you  could  afford  the 
quality  of  a  Nikon,  think  again.  And  take  your 
scans  to  a  higher  level  for  less.  With  new  Coolscan. 
For  the  location  of  your  nearest  Nikon  Coolscan 
dealer,  or  for  a  brochure,  call  1-800-52-NIKON 
or (516)  547-4355. 


<  1‘>‘' '  Nikon,  liic_ 
*su};.m.'sioa  retail  price. 


Nikon  ^ 
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SII  Revamps 
Product  Line 

System/55  gives  way  to  Synthesis/66; 
Coyote  MTX  gets  mixed  reception 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

IT’S  BEEN  A  busy  spring  for  System 
Integrators  Inc.  —  customer  embraces, 
and  at  least  one  rebuff,  and  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  big  change  in  the  product 
line  at  one  of  the  newspaper  industry’s 
biggest  publishing  systems  vendors  on 
its  20th  anniversary. 

Much  of  the  change  evolved  in 
piecemeal  fashion  over  three  years.  But 
as  much  as  anything  else,  it  recognizes 
that  the  direction  taken  and  the  most 
recent  product  changes  created  a  new 
environment  for  the  basic  editorial  and 
advertising  applications  introduced 
more  than  12  years  ago. 

System/55  made  room  for  new  play¬ 
ers  —  Macintoshes,  PCs,  images,  col¬ 


or,  PostScript,  remote  reporting,  multi- 
media.  Its  successor  designs  in  some 
and  can  incorporate  the  rest  through 
its  all-LAN-based  system  open  to  com¬ 
patible  products. 

According  to  SII,  Synthesis  66 
builds  on  its  predecessor  without  obso- 
leting  existing  installations  —  about 
500  publications  and  wire  services 
worldwide.  Like  the  System/55,  it  will 
be  available  in  versions  for  metro  and 
midmarket  dailies. 

System/55  accommodated  Macs; 
Synthesis  expects  Macs  and  more. 

The  old  used  Coyote  workstations. 
Coyote  software  for  the  PC  and  the 
Coyote  MTX  running  under  multitask¬ 
ing  OS/2;  the  new  offers  an  enhanced 
MTX  and  the  Windows-based  Road- 
runner. 

The  55  paginated  with  Interactive 
News  Layout  and  Interactive  Classified 
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Pagination  and  was  linked  to  QuarkX¬ 
Press;  66  puts  color  into  INL,  will  run 
classified  on  a  relational  database  and 
Unix  workstations  and  opens  to  XPress 
with  two-way  copyflow  preserving  SII 
markup;  instead  of  point-to-point  ter- 
minal-to-Tandem  connections,  work¬ 
station  networks  will  be  linked  to  Tan¬ 
dem  servers. 

Some  former  features,  such  as 
Mac55  and  XPort/API55,  have  become 
central  to  the  openness  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  LASR  electronic  library 
is  now  a  part  of  the  editorial  package. 
What  SII  no  longer  sells  are  PCs  and 
Macintoshes.  Nor  will  it  sell  local  area 
networks. 

According  to  SII,  Synthesis  66  relies 
on  its  preservation  of  server,  essential 


applications  and  integration  strengths, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  benefits 
of  new  hardware  and  third-party  soft¬ 
ware  capabilities.  It  emphasizes  that 
the  system  remains  newspaper-specific, 
and  is  not  built  strictly  around  off-the- 
shelf  applications  and  standard  micro¬ 
computer  configurations. 

While  the  text  database,  wire  han¬ 
dling,  archiving,  Mac-Tandem  link  and 
remote  access  remain  much  as  before, 
the  front  end  has  changed  and  so  have 
the  pagination  possibilities.  Aimed  at 
larger  customers,  the  MTX  puts  SII  ed¬ 
itorial  software  in  a  versatile,  multi¬ 
tasking  environment. 

SII  stresses  its  mobile  computing  ca¬ 
pability  (e.g.,  a  notebook  computer  us¬ 
ing  cellular  telephone  and  modem 
communications  from  the  field  and 
docking  in  a  newsroom  desktop  unit), 
its  access  to  live  video  broadcast  and 


CD-ROM  archives,  and  an  optional 
speech-recognition  interface  in  place 
of  or  in  addition  to  a  conventional 
keyboard.  MTX  also  presents  a  user- 
definable  tool  bar  consisting  of  icons 
atop  the  screen  that  help  speed  work. 

The  alternative  workstation.  Road- 
runner,  operates  in  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  environment  on  486-based  PCs. 
SII  promotes  Roadrunner  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Coyote  terminal,  hard¬ 
ware  (later  in  a  software/card  version) 
once  made  by  SII  specifically  for  news¬ 
paper  use.  MTX  was  introduced  as 
Coyote  MTX,  but,  said  SII  marketing 
vice  president  Stephen  Nilan,  “Syn¬ 
thesis  66  is  its  first  opportunity  to  real¬ 
ly  shine  as  a  brand-new  product  on  its 
own.” 

A  new  version  of  OS/2  is  out  and, 
while  MTX  does  have  new  attributes, 
it  is  not  entirely  new.  Planning  for  an 
OS/2  product  began  at  least  five  years 
ago,  and  work  on  Coyote  MTX  dates 
from  a  Washington  Post  decision  to 
change  out  its  editorial  system,  an¬ 
nounced  in  1990.  A  year  later  SII  an¬ 
nounced  MTX. 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  the  Post 
dropped  MTX  “for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,”  according  to  one  staffer  familiar 
with  the  project,  and  SII  dropped  the 
familiar  Coyote  moniker  from  the 
product  name. 

Beth  Loker,  the  paper’s  advanced 
systems  vice  president,  and  its  editori¬ 
al  systems  manager,  Richard  Martin, 
were  at  SII  in  Sacramento  in  mid-May, 
examining  all  the  new  desktop  prod¬ 
ucts.  Calls  to  both  were  not  returned. 
Advanced  systems  manager  William 
Frazier  was  on  vacation.  Status  of  the 
Post’s  editorial  front  end  decision 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

In  any  case,  MTX  is  used  at  numer¬ 
ous  sites,  including  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  (its  first  real  user)  and  the  Press 
Association  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Synthesis  66  makes  possible  mixed- 
platform  LANs  consisting  not  only  of 
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Rather  than  “obsolete  what  they  Ve  got, 
Synthesis  66  creates  an  upgrade  path  for 
existing  customers.” 
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MTX  and  Roadrunner  workstations, 
but  also  Macintoshes  and  Unix  work¬ 
stations.  Also,  the  approximately 
20,000  Coyotes  of  various  vintages  still 
in  the  field  can  coexist  with  locally 
networked  machines,  but  in  point-to- 
point  configuration. 

“You  can  have  a  completely  hetero¬ 
geneous  environment,”  said  Nilan.  An 
editor  working  on  an  MTX  will  be  able 
to  work  with  files  on  the  LAN  and  see 
Coyote-prepared  copy  pulled  from  the 
Tandem  —  “just  different  views  of  the 
same  data,”  he  said. 

Nilan  said  the  “client  products  will 
run  on  existing  System/55  configura¬ 
tions”  that  are  at  current  operating  sys¬ 
tem  levels,  and  will  involve  no  more 
than  “fairly  standard  connectivity 
issues.” 

Rather  than  “obsolete  what  they’ve 
got,”  he  continued.  Synthesis  66 
creates  “an  upgrade  path  for  existing 
customers.” 

As  for  installing  networks  that  Sll 
will  not  provide,  Nilan  cited  “no  really 
dramatic  change”  in  Sll’s  approach. 
The  choice  is  the  customers,  and  the 
larger  ones,  said  Nilan,  typically  al¬ 
ready  have  a  relationship  with  either  a 


local  or  one  of  the  big  LAN  suppliers. 

According  to  Nilan,  it  is  the  Tan¬ 
dem  that  allowed  Sll  to  design  upward 
software  compatibility  that  creates  the 
migration  path.  In  the  new  scheme’s 
RISC  server  architecture,  a  Tandem 
Cyclone/R  handles  critical  network 
and  database  management  functions, 
leaving  up-front  applications  to  run  on 
the  various  client  workstations. 

At  least  one  midmarket  customer 
ordered  a  Tandem  RISC  server  for  its 
System/55  XR,  but  SII  says  the  Tan¬ 
dem  CLX/R  will  serve  midmarket 
newspapers  in  its  Synthesis  66  XR. 
Spokesman  Roger  Peterson  said  there 
may  even  be  cases  in  which  a  larger 
paper  would  find  a  better  fit  for  the 
CLX/R. 

The  Tandem  side  of  the  system, 
however,  is  also  evolving. 

“SQL  is  the  foundation  of  future 
database  products,”  said  Nilan. 

Classified  will  be  the  first  to  interact 
with  a  standard  query  language  data- 
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base  that,  owing  to  compatible  tech¬ 
nologies,  said  Nilan,  “can  coexist  on 
the  same  server  as  the  current  editori¬ 
al  database.”  SQL,  he  added,  will  be 
extended  to  editorial. 

Edition  Design  software  defines  sec¬ 
tions  and  pages,  and  using  the  SQL 
database,  all  elements  can  be  assigned 
and  tracked  through  production.  Com¬ 
plementing  output  status  reports  from 
the  Scoop  OPI  server,  the  database 
provides  real-time  reports  and  a  graph¬ 
ical  display  of  pages  in  progress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SII.  Ad  Production  Track¬ 
ing  software  for  the  database,  to  be 
added  in  fall,  will  define  and  track  pro¬ 
duction  of  display  ads. 

Though  SII  will  be  offering  site  up¬ 
grades  to  color  ICP  and  expects  to  sell 
more  and  continue  to  support  it,  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  is  moving  to  Synthe¬ 
sis  Classified  Pagination  (SCP),  taking 
advantage  of  the  SQL  database  and  a 
Unix  front  end.  Like  the  editorial 
package,  the  new  advertising  system 
includes  SIIAPI  and  SIIMac  connec¬ 
tivity  products,  and  may  include  the 
CZAR  zoning  and  rating  product  and 
the  standard  billing  interface. 

SCP’s  Unix  workstations  are 


Hewlett-Packard  RISC  Series  700  ma¬ 
chines.  HP  was  chosen  because  of  its 
development  environment,  according 
to  Nilan. 

“Softbench  just  won  hands  down  in 
our  evaluation,”  he  said,  describing  a 
design  that  makes  it  very  easy  to  port 
code  to  Sun  and  IBM  RS6000  systems 
—  which  he  said  SII  fully  intends  to 
do. 

SCP’s  open  architecture,  says  SII, 
permits  it  to  work  not  only  with  its 
Synthesis  SQL  Database,  but  with  any 
standard  classified  ad  database. 

SII  signed  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
PresS'Telegram  as  its  first  Synthesis  66 
customer  (editorial,  pagination).  On 
May  14,  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times  Union, 
which  already  had  staffers  training  in 
Sacramento,  became  the  second  Syn¬ 
thesis  66  buyer  (editorial,  advertising, 
pagination).  Both  sites  specified  Road- 
runner  workstations  and  SCOOP  to 
speed  and  manage  PostScript  output. 

In  Long  Beach,  SII  and  Autologic 


will  begin  testing  in  September  to 
achieve  page-per-minute  PostScript 
output  by  year’s  end.  Albany  will  in¬ 
stall  Color  ICP,  with  an  option  for 
SCP,  which  is  slated  for  release  in  fall. 

The  editorial  system  sale  to  Long 
Beach  consists  of  56  Roadrunner 
workstations,  Page:db  database  with 
Graphics:db  and  SIIMac,  Color  INL 
running  on  eight  Echo  workstations 
and  one  Color  lAL  ad  layout  worksta¬ 
tion.  The  paper  also  ordered  six  Ad- 
Speed  display  ad  makeup  workstations. 

Synthesis  66  components  were  beta 
tested  as  they  became  available. 

Editorial  pagination  possibilities  ex¬ 
pand  on  existing  products,  offering  a 
color  version  of  SII’s  INL  for  big  papers 
and  XTensions  to  QuarkXPress  for 
middle-market  papers  and  larger  pa¬ 
pers’  feature  sections  or  heavily  de¬ 
signed  pages. 

Mac55  enabled  System/55  users 
work  with  Macintosh  applications  by 
linking  files  to  the  Tandem.  Now  SII¬ 
Mac,  the  software  serves  as  the  data¬ 
base  connection  for  QuarkXTensions 
that  integrate  QuarkXPress  as  a  Syn¬ 
thesis  66  pagination  alternative.  Post¬ 
Script  pages  and  elements  are  managed 
by  Sll’s  SCOOP  OPI  server. 

Already  serving  System/55  XR  users, 
SIIQuest  passes  copy  from  the  data¬ 
base  to  XPress  pages.  Blue  Skii  Express 
preserves  formatting  by  converting 
SII’s  Styl/Plus  language  to  XPress.  The 
new  pagination  package,  said  Nilan, 
“allows  you  to  reflect  changes  made  in 
Quark  back  on  the  database.” 

Blue  Skii  was  developed  by  Atlanta- 
based  John  Juliano  Computer  Services. 
Nilan  said  talks  with  Juliano  led  to  co¬ 
operation  instead  of  in-house  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  XTension  by  SII. 

“It’s  a  pretty  small  universe,”  he  said, 
“and  as  opposed  to  beating  each  other 
up,  it  probably  made  more  sense  to 
collaborate.” 

JJCS  earlier  had  developed  similar 
products  for  Atex-Quark  pagination. 
For  customers  paginating  with 
QuarkXPress,  Atex  adopted  a  similar 
product  from  Deadline  Data  Systems, 
which  allows  users  to  pass  copy  into 
XPress  with  formatting  intact. 

Although  not  strictly  parallel  de¬ 
velopments,  competitors  SII  and 
Atex  now  offer  two  pagination  solu¬ 
tions — the  ones  they  developed  and 
others  that  utilize  XPress.  While  the 
former  are  seen  as  heavy-duty  prod¬ 
ucts  suited  for  big  dailies,  the  latter 
are  believed  suitable  for  midsize  oper¬ 
ations  and  design-intensive  work 
within  larger  papers.  BECT 


Although  not  strictly  parallel  developments, 
competitors  SII  and  Atex  both  now  offer 
pagination  solutions  that  are  of  their  own 
creation  and  that  utilize  XPress. 
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"Why  buy  3  pieces  of  equipment- 
when  you  can  buy  1  that  does 
a  better  job?" 

Rollpack 

Saves  money! 

It's  a; 

Stacker 
Wrapper 
Strapper 

In  One! 


Conventional 


Rollpack 


Compared  with  conventional  stacking-packaging  technology,  Rollpack  saves  space. 


Save  valuable  mailroom 
floor  space! 


•F'E'R’A’G’ 

it's  the  Smart  Buy! 
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t,  ■  'wjth  ^  geauine  migration  path  to  such  important 


weVe  made  our  fair  share  overthayn^ft  i  ,  technologies. 


But  look  at  it  this  way.  We’ve  taken  care  to tfs  all,  possible  by  integrating  and  enhancing 


learn  from  every  problem. 


H'.  '  '  •  .  I,  . 

!;  *p:.  ■' '  _  the  |3s6st  independent  offerings,  whether  in  editorial, 


Since  1973,  Atex  has  accumulated  vast  :  '  advertising,  pagination  or  database  management, 

.  .  .1'  ■  '  ■ 

experience  in  publishing.  More,  probably,  than  any  .-  -  '  -  to  dteiate  affordable,  tailored  solutions. 


other  systems  integrator  could  dream  of. 


[/  Fpr  instance,  we’re  using  our  experience  to 


Now,  we’re  proving  that  the  initiatives;  ‘  :  extend  the  capabilities  of  popular  desk-top 

started  in  the  late  80s  are  right  for  today’s  market.  .  ^  ”  publishing  packages  and  make  them  even  more 


As  a  recent  Seybold  report  says! 


.f)ro<ltic1;IVe, 


“A  new  view  of  the  world  prevaHs  at  Atex." 


“Atex  is  aggressively  trying  to  provide  a 


range  of  options  for  its  customers 


to  build  their  futures  around." 


^  the  company  much  miore 


into  the  open  sym^tnUt 


What  de 


8  that  arara 


Of  course  we  haven’t  forgotten  the  needs  of 


traditional  customers. 


They  can  still  rely  on  Atex  to  help  produce 


their  publications,  because  our  existing  systems  will 


“These  developments  move  continue  to  be  supported. 


So,  if  you  are  upgrading,  why  not  benefit 


from  the  total  integration,  open 


j  approach  and  wide  publishing 


V  expertise  of  Atex. 

_  .. 


To  discover  more,  call  us 


-  on  1-800  433  2839. 


You’ll  find  that  the  best 


integration  comes  with  experience. 


rpne  s  more  open 


Full  Pagination 
in  Charleston 

All-PostScript  output  from  new  prepress  systems 


SLIGHTLY  MORE  THAN  a  year  after 
Charleston’s  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  were  merged  as  the  Post 
and  Courier,  production  has  moved  to 
complete  electronic  pagination. 

The  South  Carolina  daily  is  among 
the  country’s  first  System  Integrators 
Inc.  editorial  and  advertising  installa¬ 
tions  that  fully  paginates  all  text  and 
rules,  graphics  and  images.  Further, 
while  noting  that  other  large  dailies 
are  or  soon  will  be  fully  paginated.  Post 
and  Courier  operations  director  Bobby 
K.  Clay  pointed  out,  “We  are  the 
largest  .  .  .  the  first  to  reach  100% 
PostScript  output.” 

He  noted  that  the  work  of  tying  to¬ 
gether  all  production  systems  —  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  front  ends,  color 
prepress,  electronic  picture  desk,  news 
art  and  creative  services  —  allows  elec¬ 
tronic  production  of  fully  composed 
pages,  everything  from  body  copy  to 


display  ads.  Hands  never  touch  a  page 
before  it  is  ready  for  platemaking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clay. 

That  progress,  he  continued,  gives 
readers  more  and  better  color  and  im¬ 
proved  overall  reproduction.  The  pa¬ 
per’s  new  color  system,  he  said,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  calibrated  to  press  requirements 
to  produce  the  best  possible  color. 

The  Post  and  Courier’s  Editorial  and 
Advertising  System/55  paginates 
through  SII’s  Interactive  Ad  Layout, 
Interactive  News  Layout  and  Interac¬ 
tive  Classified  Pagination.  Digital 
Technology  International’s  Macintosh- 
based  AdSpeed,  supplied  by  SII 
through  prior  agreement  with  DTI, 
handles  display  ad  makeup. 

Clay  explained  that  color,  stripped 
into  pages  assembled  in  QuarkXPress, 
is  output  separately  while  the  XPress 


page  templates  are  passed  to  INL, 
where  copy  is  flowed  around  any  image 
areas.  At  plating,  the  black  is  double 
burned. 

High-quality  advance  color  separa¬ 
tions  are  made  through  the  Autologic 
Color  Commander,  which  employs  Ko¬ 
dak  Prophecy  technology.  Wirephotos 
and  deadline  staff  photos,  captured  on 
Howtek,  Nikon  and  Leaf  scanners,  are 
processed  through  Adobe  Photoshop. 

Though  the  system  is  upgradable  to 
SII’s  new  Color  INL  and  Color  ICP, 
Clay  said  the  biggest  problem  with 
having  color  in  place  would  be  the 
time  involved  in  rasterizing  page  files. 
SII’s  SCOOP  OPI  and  output  manage¬ 
ment  server  could  be  a  solution.  How¬ 
ever,  Clay  said  that,  although  the  pa¬ 
per  is  “thinking  and  talking”  about 
SCOOP,  some  questions  remain  to  be 
answered. 

Noting  that  the  hardware  alone  is 


costly  and  the  paper  is  already  pagi¬ 
nated,  Clay  said  the  cost  has  to  be 
justifiable. 

“We’re  getting  the  job  done,  and  it’s 
not  something  that  SCOOP  would 
have  helped  us  with,”  he  concluded. 

With  SII’s  Text/55  facility  for  linking 
the  Tandem  to  a  PostScript  RIP,  pages 
are  output  on  three  APS-6  108C  im¬ 
agers,  which  Autologic  delivered  with 
four  Emerald  RIPs.  Clay  said  the  im¬ 
agers  were  bought  before  they  were 
available  with  the  high-speed  software 
PostScript  RIPs  the  paper  originally 
wanted.  In  any  event,  the  Adobe 
Emeralds  have  provided  the  speed  to 
do  the  job. 

While  in  the  newsroom  “it’s  not  all 
sweetness  and  light,”  said  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Larry  Tarleton,  “we’re  working 
hard  to  get  rid  of  the  aggravating  prob¬ 


lems  that  naturally  come  with  technol¬ 
ogy.  We  have  less  time  to  edit  copy, 
and  we  make  more  mistakes  because 
we’re  spending  too  much  time  on  for¬ 
mats  and  less  on  copy  editing.” 

Formats  that  make  pagination  work, 
he  said,  “enable  us  to  determine  the 
size  of  type  for  each  story,  the  place¬ 
ment  of  photos  on  the  page  and  wrap¬ 
ping  copy  around  ads.” 

Tarleton  said  the  copy  desk  must  be 
redesigned  to  provide  a  design  desk. 
He  and  SII  spokesman  Roger  Peterson 
see  the  full  burden  of  layout  work  once 
handled  by  makeup  staff  and  proof¬ 
readers  now  falling  on  the  newsroom. 

Peterson  admitted  that  pagination 
can  be  politically  upsetting  in  some 
newsrooms.  Today,  he  said,  “reporters 
and  editors  find  themselves  more  in 
charge  of  their  own  product ....  Odd¬ 
ly  enough,  some  of  them  balk  at  hav¬ 
ing  such  complete  control.” 

As  the  pagination  technology  ad¬ 
vanced,  manpower  requirements  di¬ 
minished.  “We  have  also  retrained 
some  employees  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  SII  system,”  said  Clay. 

Reflecting  on  the  pagination  effort. 
Clay  had  high  praise  for  all  involved, 
citing  their  dedication,  skill,  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  one  another  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  in  spite  of  set¬ 
backs  in  what  he  termed  a  team  effort 
among  many  departments.  ■ES’P 

Boise  Cascade 
wins  Quality  Cup 

A  TOTAL  QUALITY  Process  improve¬ 
ment  team  at  Boise  Cascade’s  DeRidder, 
La.,  operations  was  awarded  the  Nation¬ 
al  Quality  Cup  from  USA  Today  and 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  team’s  eight-step  procedure 
saved  the  facility  $1.5  million  while 
maintaining  high-quality  pulp  standards 
for  newsprint  customers.  It  was  selected 
for  the  award  from  among  180  entries  in 
the  manufacturing  division. 


Clay  pointed  out,  “We  are  the  largest .  .  .  the  first 
to  reach  100%  PostScript  output.” 
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Technical  Briefe 


PaperTrain  links 
market  to  mills 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  Railroad 
now  directly  delivers  paper  from 
Montreal  to  Chicago.  The  so-called 
PaperTrain  moves  pulp  and  paper  pro¬ 
ducts  from  more  than  30  mills 
in  northeastern  Canada  and  New 
England. 

Of  the  800,000  tons  of  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  products  CN  North  America  ex¬ 
pects  its  PaperTrain  to  carry  in  the  first 
year,  it  said  40%  will  be  unloaded  in 
Chicago  to  serve  the  region’s  2.6-miI- 
lion-ton  market.  The  remainder  will 
continue  to  what  CN  said  is  the  simi¬ 
larly  sized  West  Coast  market  and  to 
the  Southwest. 

Bypassing  Ontario  rail  yards,  the  ser¬ 
vice  begun  in  late  April  was  said  to 
eliminate  two  days  or  more  from  transit 
time.  (Though  the  first  run  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive  in  Chicago  27  hours  after 
leaving  Montreal,  normal  transit  will 
reportedly  take  76  hours.)  PaperTrain 
will  return  waste  paper  to  Northeastern 
recycling  plants. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  major 
newsprint  customer,  and  the  Quno 
Corp.  paper  company  it  partly  owns  was 
among  PaperTrain’s  first  and  biggest 
customers,  according  to  a  Journal  of 
Commerce  report. 


CN  said  the  service  grew  out  of  an 
earlier  effort  to  move  paper  freight  from 
Quebec  City  to  Toronto  (a  separate  ser¬ 
vice  that  continues).  In  a  prepared  re¬ 
lease,  CN  president  Paul  Tellier  said  the 
railway  sought  to  help  buyers’  and  sell¬ 
ers’  hold  down  inventories  by  offering 
faster,  reliable  delivery  on  top  of  the 
price  advantage  of  rail  transport. 

Lockwood  Greene 
gets  jobs  at 
Asbury  Park  Press 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  WILL  provide 
design  engineering  and  architectural 
services  to  renovate  a  30-year-old  build¬ 
ing  and  add  a  new  press  building  for  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

The  New  York-based  international 
firm  will  convert  a  125,000-square-foot 
manufacturing  plant  for  use  as  offices 
and  a  printing  and  inserting  plant.  A 
press  building  is  to  be  added  to  the 
two-story  structure  previously  owned 
by  the  3M  Co.  All  existing  building 
systems  will  be  replaced  or  upgraded, 
including  new  electrical  service  and 
thermal  insulation. 

The  35-acre  site  is  in  Freehold,  in¬ 
land  from  the  current  Neptune  facility 
near  Asbury  Park.  The  owners  of  the 
Press,  the  state’s  second  largest  daily. 


Quality  Doesn't 
Have  to  Cost  Extra 

Stauffer  Gold  is  a  name  you  can  count  on  for  efficient 
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UNIX  Is  a  trademark  of  ATfifT.  Macintosh  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  Api^e  Computer,  bic. 


recently  announced  their  company  will 
buy  the  Central  New  Jersey  Home 
News,  which  will  be  printed  at  the  new 
plant.  Based  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
Home  News  circulates  primarily  in 
counties  just  north  and  west  of  the 
Press  circulation  area. 

According  to  Press  public  relations 
manager  Tim  Zeiss,  the  new  building 
will  consolidate  a  newsprint  warehouse, 
distribution  center  and  production, 
news  and  advertising  (excluding  retail 
sales)  operations  now  leased  at  different 
sites.  In  a  company  newsletter,  Zeiss 
wrote  that  the  savings  on  rent  at  the 
various  sites  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  building  “in  a  little  over  four  years.’’ 

The  $5  million  project,  slated  for 
completion  in  spring  1994,  will  adapt 
the  building  for  rail  delivery  of 
newsprint,  which  will  go  into  high  bay 
storage  areas.  A  separate  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  Goss  Colorliner  presses 
that  have  been  in  storage  for  two  years. 
Zeiss  noted  that  the  cost  of  installation 
at  the  new  site  will  be  “considerably 
less”  than  the  cost  of  expanding  the  ex¬ 
isting  Neptune  building. 

NAPIM  honors 
Sun  scientist 

ROBERT  W.  BASSEMIR,  chief  scien¬ 
tist  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Ault 
Award,  presented  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Printing  Ink  Manufacturers 
for  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
the  industry. 

Bassemir,  who  began  his  career  52 
years  ago,  is  known  for  work  in  surface 
chemistry  of  inks,  plate  substrates  and 
pigment  dispersions,  as  well  as  in  rhe¬ 
ology,  color  physics,  microscopy  and 
analytical  instrumentation.  A  pioneer 
in  solvent-free  inks  and  ultraviolet  cur¬ 
ing,  he  has  authored  almost  100  tech¬ 
nical  papers  and  holds  17  patents,  the 
latest  for  a  low-rub  news  ink. 

Now  president  of  the  National  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Research  Institute  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NAPIM’s  Training  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  (and  a  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  NAPIM  and  NPIRI  technical  task 
forces),  Bassemir  began  working  for  Sun 
General  Printing  Ink  division  in  1941, 
rising  through  technical  and  manage¬ 
ment  positions  to  his  current  position 
in  1981. 
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FOR  THESE  PUBUCATIONS,  THE  ANSWER  IS  YES! 


Newspapers  around  the  country  have  entrusted  their  audiotex  applications  to 
MicroVoice  Applications,  the  premier  developer  of  custom  desimed  audiotex  applications, 
created  specifically  for  the  publishing  industry.  We  offer  flexibility,  technical  expertise, 
market  leadership  and  the  highest  standards  of  quality  to  over  300  clients  worldwide. 


Come  visit  us  at  NEXPO  '93!  Our  booth  number  is  2136. 


M/otXtee 


APPLICATIONS  INC. 


CALL  US  TODAY  AT  1-800-553^003  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  ENDLESS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  AUDIOTEX! 


MicroVoice  Appiications,  Inc.,  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.  Suite  950,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


System  Overhaul 
at  Murdoch’s  Metros 

News  Ltd.  replaces  Australian  newspapers’  old  front  ends; 
abandons  single  groupwide  mainframe  scheme 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

CRUSHED  BY  DEBT  that  exceeded 
$7'/2  billion  two  years  ago,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  postponed  plans  to  tie  together 
all  his  Australian  newspapers  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  mainframe-managed  network. 

Today,  those  plans  have  turned  into 
projects,  although  the  implementation 
is  changed. 

“It  seems  they  abandoned  the  grand 
scheme,  as  it  were,”  said  News  Ltd. 
group  computer  services  manager  Ross 
Ward.  The  chain’s  papers  have  been 
running  on  13  outdated  systems,  but 
not  all  are  to  be  replaced  immediately. 
At  the  same  time.  News  Ltd.  proceeds 
with  work  at  several  new  color-capable 
printing  plants. 

News  Corp.  debt  was  restructured, 
some  operations  were  sold,  interest 
rates  fell  and,  most  recently,  bankers 
extended  $3  billion  in  new  credit  for 
Murdoch’s  worldwide  operations.  Part 
of  the  revolving  credit  goes  to  pay 
down  existing  debt. 

The  company’s  earnings  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  banks’  latest  largess.  The  first 
three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal  year 


saw  earnings  before  special  items  dou¬ 
ble  to  over  $688  million;  revenue  rose 
$300  million  to  $8  billion. 

Shopping  at  home, 
with  DEC  Down  Under 
With  cash  at  hand  and  revived  inter¬ 
est  in  the  systems  project.  News  Ltd. 
bought  its  own  front-end  boxes  and,  for 
publishing  applications,  looked  locally 


to  a  vendor  that  bid  on  the  project  sev¬ 
eral  years  before. 

Melbourne-based  Cybergraphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  with  which  it  already  had  trans¬ 
acted  substantial  business,  got  the  nod 
to  supply  classified  systems  at  several 
sites. 


By  the  time  his  employer  was  no 
longer  “tight  for  funds,”  said  Ward,  the 
possibilities  had  changed. 

While  the  price/performance  of 
mainframes  was  acceptable  through  the 
1980s,  he  remarked,  “those  equations 
no  longer  hold.”  Ward  pointed  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  midrange  computing  in  the 
last  few  years  and  to  improved  network¬ 
ing,  including  wide  area  networks. 


He  cited  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
latest  hardware  as  an  example  of  the 
new  computing  capabilities,  and  noted 
that  Cybergraphic  installations 
throughout  News  Ltd.  newspapers  will 
all  be  based  on  DEC  VAX  platforms, 
with  all  sites  using  basically  the  same 
machines  in  different  configurations. 

For  desktops.  News  Ltd.  is  buying 
’486-based  workstations.  Ward  ex¬ 
plained  the  purchase  of  the  high-end 
PCs  by  noting  that  each  costs  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  more  than  PCs 
running  on  386  chips  and  that  they  are 
upgradable  to  Intel’s  new  Pentium 
processor  —  when  and  where  that  may 
prove  useful  —  thereby  extending  the 
units’  productive  life. 

‘Classified  competitiveness’ 

The  prepress  investment  put  adver¬ 
tising  ahead  of  editorial,  and  by  May, 
no  request  for  proposals  had  been  “is¬ 
sued  for  any  editorial  anywhere,”  said 
Ward.  He  added,  however,  that  it  had 
been  built  into  budget  plans  following 
talks  with  suppliers.  (continues) 


Cybergraphic  installations  will  all  hook  into  a 
Fujitsu  IBM-compatible  mainframe  for  accounting 
in  Ward’s  base  in  Sydney,  where  most  work  on  the 
business  side  is  handled. 
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“We  want  to  increase  our  classified 
competitiveness,”  said  Ward,  explaining 
the  priority. 

Cybergraphic  installations  will  all 
hook  into  a  Fujitsu  IBM-compatible 
mainframe  for  accounting  in  Ward’s 
base  in  Sydney,  where  most  work  on 
the  business  side  is  handled.  All  news¬ 
papers  will  have  access  to  Sydney  over  a 
standard  TCP/IP  network.  Another 
identical  mainframe  sits  in  Melbourne 
solely  for  backup  purposes. 

Cybergraphic  won  a  contract  last 
year  to  supply  a  108-workstation  classi¬ 
fied  system  to  the  Brisbane  Courier 
Mail  and  Sunday  Mail.  When  that  in¬ 
stallation  went  live  three  months  ago. 
Cybergraphic  had  the  go-ahead  for 
News  Ltd.’s  metros  in  Sydney  (about  90 
seats)  and  Adelaide  (approximately  150 
seats)  and  for  its  suburban  Quest  group 
in  Brisbane  (the  only  site  that  includes 
editorial,  with  about  90  workstations  in 
all). 

All  are  to  be  in  and  running  by  early 
fall,  according  to  Ward,  who  confirmed 
that  planned  start-up  dates  are  actually 


Ward  said  the  good  classified  user 
interface  by  itself  was  a  “very  com¬ 
pelling”  attribute  of  the  system  —  im¬ 
portant,  he  said,  because  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  everyone  uses  and  must  be 
comfortable  with.  Other  favorable  fea¬ 
tures  he  cited  were  the  in-terminal 
costing  and  h&j,  which  was  still  to  be 
delivered. 

Overall,  Ward  described  a  system 
with  a  “very  robust  performance  pro¬ 
file.” 

Despite  what  he  termed  “some 
teething  difficulties”  during  the  first 
week  or  so.  Courier  Mail  users,  he  said, 
were  “very,  very  positive  about  the 
system.” 

Cybergraphic,  he  continued,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  News  Ltd.’s  long  list  of  special¬ 
ly  requested  software  modifications.  In 
the  end,  said  Ward,  Brisbane  was 
“probably  the  smoothest  system  instal¬ 
lation  that  we’ve  experienced.” 

Alan  Calder,  Queensland  News¬ 
papers’  project  manager,  cited  some 
network  glitches  and  a  few  hardware 
problems  among  the  initial  difficulties 


Unlike  Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.  in  the 
United  States,  no  recent  management  upheaval 
was  reported  at  the  Australian  company. 


all  this  summer.  Adelaide  will  have  a 
further  30  workstations  for  service  as  a 
remote  site  for  the  company’s  local  sub¬ 
urban  group. 

Ward  denied  reports  that  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  Melbourne  operations  also  were  ex¬ 
pecting  new  equipment  soon. 

“I  don’t  see  that  that  will  happen  in 
the  next  three  or  four  months,”  he  said 
at  the  end  of  April,  noting  that  it  re¬ 
mained  subject  to  budgeting. 

Before  the  Adelaide  Advertiser  and 
the  two  suburban  groups  were  signed, 
said  Ward,  “we  went  formally  to  tender 
for  the  Sydney  operation,  which  is  quite 
large.” 

Based  on  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
there.  News  Ltd.  proceeded  to  the  other 
sites.  Ward  also  noted  that  the  vendor 
was  given  serious  consideration  for 
work  at  another  large  daily  because  of 
its  similarity  to  the  Sydney  operation. 

According  to  Ward,  work  over  the 
next  few  months  entails  no  major  site- 
to-site  differences,  “pick[ing]  up  what 
Brisbane  did  and  expanding  on  that.” 
Later,  he  said,  Brisbane  may  adopt  fea¬ 
tures  that  were  added  at  other  sites. 


in  Brisbane.  After  exactly  three 
months  in  operation,  he  said,  the  sys¬ 
tem  operates  well  and  enjoys  good  ven¬ 
dor  support. 

It  also  “actually  went  in  on  time,”  to 
the  day,  in  fact,  said  Calder,  who 
added  that  conversion  of  the  21,000 
existing  ads  in  the  old  database  was 
“relatively  painless.” 

Brisbane  has  the  group’s  heaviest 
classified  ad  burden,  according  to 
Calder,  who  noted  that  typical  last- 
minute  Friday  ad  placements  threat¬ 
ened  the  old,  crash-prone  system. 

Display  ad  makeup  in  Brisbane  is  in 
what  Calder  described  as  an  “interim 
phase,”  probably  much  as  exists  at  oth¬ 
er  group  papers,  he  said. 

In  use  are  the  old  Harris  2250  system 
and  some  Digital  Technology  Interna¬ 
tional  AdSpeed  stations  supplied  by 
Pongrass,  a  local  distributor  and  devel¬ 
oper  of  its  own  Macintosh-based  clas¬ 
sified  ad  system.  AdSpeed,  said  Calder, 
will  integrate  into  the  Cybergraphic 
classified  ad  system. 

Queensland  is  looking  to  budget  by 
July  for  a  fully  integrated  display  ad  sys¬ 


tem.  But,  by  the  end  of  May,  it  re¬ 
mained  too  soon  to  predict  which 
would  be  selected,  said  Calder.  Noting 
that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  DT 
system,  he  said  other  candidates  in¬ 
clude  Multi-Ad  Creator,  Archetype 
and  the  new  Harris  system. 

Calder  said  that,  to  varying  extents, 
all  can  function  with  Cybergraphic  sys¬ 
tems,  and  that  the  Harris  system  is  al¬ 
ready  being  integrated  with  a  Cyber¬ 
graphic  installation  at  The  Press, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  “We 
found  [Cybergraphic]  to  be  willing  to 
discuss  integration  with  just  about  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Calder. 

Remote  output 

When  newsroom  systems  decisions 
are  made,  they  may  eventually  affect  a 
thousand  or  more  workstations  in  total. 
As  input  and  editing,  routing  and 
tracking,  wire  capture  and  image  han¬ 
dling  are  folded  into  the  editorial  pic¬ 
ture,  a  pagination  solution  will  certainly 
be  sought. 

Pagination  would  create  new  options 
in  linking  prepress  sites  to  printing 
plants.  With  pages  fully  composed  elec¬ 
tronically,  News  Ltd.  could  move  be¬ 
yond  current  page  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sions.  So-called  digital  facsimile  would 
enable  transmission  from  local  RIPs  to 
recorders  at  remote  print  sites. 

Ward  said  that  his  company  has  al¬ 
ready  received  such  proposals  from 
Linotype-Hell  (supplier  of  its  current 
Pressfax  system).  Autologic  (supplier  of 
much  of  its  output  equipment)  and  In¬ 
formation  International  Inc.  (which  pi¬ 
oneered  digital  fax  using  Ricoh,  now 
Scitex,  Telepress  transmission  control 
systems). 

A  proposal  was  also  expected  from 
the  Hyphen  group,  he  added,  which  has 
a  company  in  Australia.  Shortly  before 
Ward  talked  to  E&P,  Hyphen  said  it 
had  developed  a  link  between  its  Sun 
Sparcstation-based  PostScript  software 
RIP  and  the  Pressfax  and  Telepress 
systems. 

The  SparcRIP  can  drive  a  local 
Pressfax  recorder,  for  output  of 
scannable  pages  for  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion,  or  a  remote  Pressfax  recorder, 
which  dispenses  with  the  scanning  step 
—  reducing  production  time  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  costs. 

Remote  transmissions  can  exploit  the 
ability  to  compress  and  decompress 
PostScript  files.  Decompression  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  RIP  at  the  print  site  before 
being  passed  to  a  recorder  or  Hyphen 
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Introducing  Hyphen's  Production  Tracking  System  (PTS). 

Never  in  your  wildest  dreams  have  you  imagined  a  database  management  system  as  ^ 
powerful  as  Hyphen's  PTS.  This  system  dramatically  improves  database  management  while 
streamlining  the  production  of  plate  -  ready  films.  All  in  an  open  systems  environment  that  lets 
you  manage  the  production  of  your  newspaper  or  commercial  publication  using  standard 
platforms  and  networks. 

PTS  is  available  in  both  Editorial  PTS  and  Display  Ad  PTS  versions.  Editorial  PTS  manages 
and  reports  the  status  of  pages  and  page  elements.  It  also  produces  comprehensive  internal 
audit  trails  describing  time  spent  completing  pages  and  who  completed  them.  Display  Ad  PTS 
manages  and  tracks  the  history  of  display  ads,  ad  elements,  pages  and  publications  containing 
the  ads,  and  information  about  accounts.  Plus  it  tracks  the  length  of  time  spent  completing  ads 
and  who  composed  them. 

Both  products  work  in  conjunction  with  Hyphen's  OPI  server  and  use  the  Sybase  relational 
database.  Running  as  a  background  processor  on  the  powerful  Sun"*"  SPARCstation™  platform, 
it  provides  easy  system  set-up  and  management  from  the 
Macintosh*  or  soon  to  be  available  Windows™  environment. 

PTS  also  integrates  with  most  existing  front  end  systems. 

For  more  information  on  Hyphen's  PTS,  give  us  a  call  at 
(508)  988-0880  or  fax  (508)  988-0879.  Of  course,  if  you'd 
like  to  sleep  on  it,  we  wish  you  pleasant  dreams. 


181  Ballardvale  Street 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Phone:  (508)  988-0880 
Fax:  (508)  988-0879 


All  products  or  company  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 

See  us  at  Booth  #2318. 
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Gannett  Paper  Buys 
Former  Gannett  Plant 

Lansing  State  Journal  gets  Detroit  News  satellite  print  site 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS’  joint 
operating  agreement  has  provided  the 
Lansing  State  Journal  with  an  almost- 
ready-to-run  offset  printing  plant  that 
will  replace  its  letterpress  operation. 

Before  its  JOA  with  Knight-Ridder’s 
Detroit  Free  Press,  even  before  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  Detroit 
News  was  looking  to  an  expanding 
statewide  circulation.  In  1979-80,  un¬ 
der  its  Evening  News  Associates  own¬ 
ership,  the  News  erected  a  satellite 
printing  plant  that  printed  most  of  the 
copies  going  to  “outstate”  readers. 

Following  years  of  fierce,  price-slash¬ 


ing  competition,  the  rivals’  1989  merg¬ 
er  of  non-editorial  operations  idled  the 
satellite  facility,  sited  in  a  12-acre  in¬ 
dustrial  area  in  southwest  Lansing. 
Early  last  month,  the  state  capital’s 
daily  closed  on  its  purchase  of  the 
plant,  which  stands  10  miles  from  its 
downtown  offices.  No  price  was  dis¬ 
closed. 

Gannett’s  70,000-circulation  (93,000 
Sundays)  State  Journal  prints  on  eight 
units  of  Goss  Mark  II  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  installed  at  least  30  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  production  director  Ken 
Swanson.  The  new  plant  provides  a 
nine-unit  TKS  offset  press  with  five 
color  halfdecks  and  a  160-page  3:2 
folder. 

“We’re  going  to  move  most  of  our 
production  facility  . .  .  early  next  year,” 
said  Swanson,  who  noted  that  the 
State  Journal  officially  takes  over  the 
offset  plant  next  month.  Though  he 
said  the  News  “did  basically  no  insert¬ 
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ing  out  there,”  Swanson  said  his  paper 
plans  to  add  that  capability  to  its  new 
plant. 

He  said  the  paper  is  still  “very  early” 
in  the  planning  stages  of  any  design 
changes  that  could  exploit  the  new 
color  offset  printing  equipment. 

Evening  News  Associates  invested 
$12  million  in  the  Lansing  plant,  ap¬ 
proximately  80  miles  west  of  Detroit  in 
the  middle  of  southern  Michigan.  At 
the  same  time,  it  spent  an  equal 
amount  to  convert  its  main  North 
Plant  production  facility’s  54  units  of 
Goss  Mark  V  letterpress  to  offset 
printing.  The  North  Plant,  in  subur¬ 
ban  Sterling  Heights,  produced  copies 


for  the  city  and  the  entire  eastern 
“thumb”  of  the  state  and  as  far  west  as 
Flint. 

The  satellite  plant’s  capacity  allowed 
the  News  to  print  the  30,000-50,000 
copies  of  its  morning  statewide  edition 
with  the  same  speed,  size  and  color  as 
in  the  North  Plant.  Redundant  EO- 
COM  scanner-recorder  pairs  sent 
composed  pages  via  microwave  re¬ 
peaters  to  Lansing. 

At  the  time,  plant  manager  Paul 
Reitz  told  E&P  that,  while  other  large 
metro  dailies  had  opened  satellite 
plants,  none  operated  one  as  remote  as 
the  Lansing  plant. 

Free-standing  inserts  were  increasing 
12  years  ago,  but  much  of  their  explosive 
growth  was  yet  to  come.  That  and  Lans¬ 
ing’s  distance  from  the  metro  market 
probably  accounted  for  the  absence  of 
inserting  systems  in  the  remote  plant’s 
3,600-square-foot  mailroom,  where 
printed  copies  were  bundled  and  tied. 


The  31,000-square-foot  plant  was 
built  to  give  distant  readers  later  news 
and  better  distribution  service  and  to 
expand  circulation  into  northern  and 
western  Michigan. 

“Our  outstate  circulation,”  said  then 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
Robert  C.  Nelson,  “has  grown  contin¬ 
uously  since  we  began  publishing  a 
morning  paper  for  that  area  in  1976.” 

A  year  after  the  plant  had  been 
completed,  the  Detroit  News  distrib¬ 
uted  180,000  eight-page,  four-color 
broadsheet  inserts  in  the  State  Journal 
and  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot.  To  famil¬ 
iarize  readers  with  the  daily’s  features, 
the  inserts  contained  News  pages  re¬ 
produced  at  small  scale  and  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each  section. 

Then  News  vice  president  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  Richard  J.  McClennen 
explained  that  his  paper’s  new  Lansing 
plant  enabled  morning  home  delivery 
in  the  two  markets,  where  the  News 
would  not  compete  directly  with  the 
afternoon  papers  that  carried  the  in¬ 
serts.  Jackson  remains  an  evening  pa¬ 
per;  Lansing  has  since  converted  to 
morning  delivery. 

Today,  weekday  editions  of  the  News 
are  still  printed  at  its  North  Plant.  The 
JOA  partners  have  combined  weekend 
editions  and,  between  them,  their  two 
printing  plants  offer  sufficient  capacity 
to  meet  metro  and  statewide  circula¬ 
tions,  according  to  Detroit  Newspapers 
circulation  director/operations  James 
E.  Myers. 

Explaining  the  closure  of  the  Lans¬ 
ing  plant,  Myers  noted  that,  whereas 
statewide  circulation  of  the  Free  Press 
and  News  were  once  separate  enter¬ 
prises,  independent  distributors  now 
handle  both  through  the  single  agency 
of  Detroit  Newspapers. 

Myers  pointed  out  that  the  current 
arrangement  could  not  very  well  con¬ 
tinue  printing  just  one  paper  at  Lans¬ 
ing,  and  the  plant  there  “didn’t  have 
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Evening  News  Associates  invested 
$12  million  in  the  Lansing  plant, 
approximately  80  miles  west  of  Detroit  in 
the  middle  of  southern  Michigan. 
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Offset  presses 
and  Eastern 
European  papers 


by  Bill  Canino 

NEWSPAPER  PRINT  QUALITY  will 
improve  in  at  least  three  Romanian 
cities  during  1993  thanks  to  the  New 
York-based  Soros  Foundation. 

Active  in  Eastern  European  educa¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  media  affairs  for 
several  years,  the  foundation  is  funding 
projects  in  Romania  that  will  result  in 
the  installation  of  offset  presses. 

One,  a  Wood  Hoe  Colorflex  II  five- 
unit  semicylindrical  press,  was  donated 
by  Gary  Rust,  president  of  the  South' 
east  Missourian,  in  Cape  Girardeau. 
Only  about  a  dozen  offset  Colorflexes 
were  manufactured,  and  MAN  Roland 
continues  to  support  and  supply  parts 
for  the  presses. 

Soros  is  funding  the  dismantling, 
shipping,  installation  and  training 
needed  to  put  the  press  into  Trisedes 
Press,  Sfintu  Gheorghe,  where  it  will 
print  Covasna’s  Hungarian-language 
daily,  Haromszek. 

The  other  two  presses  are  remanu¬ 
factured  Goss  Community  tubular 
presses,  which  were  just  shipped  to 
Cluj,  a  city  in  Transylvania,  and  Iasi,  a 
cultural  center  near  the  Moldavian 
border. 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  all  three 
sites  will  print  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals.  In  Sfintu  Gheorghe,  pub¬ 
lisher  Marton  Gajzago  has  plans  to 
start  a  regional  sports  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  while  in  Iasi  several  other  products 
are  in  the  works.  Monitorul,  a  daily 
published  by  a  group  of  former  univer¬ 
sity  students,  already  has  achieved 
some  success  in  the  market  despite 

(Canino,  a  former  New  Jersey  news- 
paper  publisher,  is  a  partner  at  Atlanta- 
based  Boles,  Morgan  &  Canino,  for 
which  he  directs  the  three  Romanian 
projects  and  works  with  the  Soros 
Foundation.) 


typical  difficulties  with  the  state- 
owned  printing  house. 

Gajzago  and  Gabor  Kerekes,  manag¬ 
er  at  Cluj’s  Gloria  Printing  Co.,  visited 
the  United  States  last  year  to  attend 
ANPA/TEC  and,  through  a  Soros 
grant,  spend  a  week  a  NAA’s  offset 
training  facility  in  Reston,  Va. 

Rust’s  gift  came  in  response  to  a 
Suburban  Publisher  story  I  wrote  about 
press  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  fol¬ 
lowing  my  first  visit  there  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1991.  He  offered  the  press  on  the 
condition  it  “find  a  good  home,” 
whereupon  I  put  him  and  Gajzago 
together. 

Rust  acquired  the  press  when  he 
bought  out  a  competing  paper  in  Cape 
Girardeau.  Before  the  sale,  the  press 
had  been  refurbished  and  shipped  from 
California  to  Missouri  by  the  chain 
that  owned  the  paper. 

When  the  press  was  shipped,  I  went 


to  Sfintu  Gheorghe  to  help  plan  the 
plant  site  and  train  department  heads 
in  pressroom,  newsroom  and  produc¬ 
tion  techniques.  Time  was  also  spent 
with  the  typesetting  staff,  which  is 
redesigning  the  paper  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  improved  quality  that  offset 
offers. 

I  also  worked  with  chief  accountant 
Magda  Mathe  to  establish  reporting 
systems  to  run  the  new  rotary  press 
printing  business.  Gajzago  hopes  to  be 
the  contract  printer  for  other  area 
newspapers.  In  addition,  the  press  op¬ 
erators’  manual  is  being  translated. 

Before  the  press  was  turned  over  to 
Gajzago  this  spring,  Harold  Van  Mor¬ 
gan,  president  of  Boles,  Morgan  & 
Canino,  visited  the  site  for  a  final 
check  of  the  installation. 

The  press  was  shipped  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  spare  parts,  and  press  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  given  extensive  operator 
training  before  the  project  is  complete. 

As  part  of  the  overall  project,  per¬ 
sonnel  from  Cluj  and  Iasi  will  spend 
time  in  Sfintu  Gheorghe  prior  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Community  presses.  The 
Sfintu  Gheorghe  installation  will 
become  a  training  site  for  offset  press 
personnel  and  print  managers  through¬ 
out  Romania. 

Cost  of  the  Sfintu  Gheorghe  project 
will  be  $115,000;  the  total  cost  of  the 
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handling  systems  for  newspapers... 


\ 


of  any\size 


Every  newspaper,  regardless  of 

circulation,  shares  a  common  goal: 
deliver  a  quality  product,  on  time,  in 
good  condition.  Machine  Design  Service,  Inc., 
has  assisted  newspapers  worldwide  in 
achieving  this  goal  since  1976.  We  provide... 

•  roll  handling 


•  mailroom 

•  bundle  distribution 


•  waste  handling 

•  custom  designed  equipment 

...for  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Call  today  for  a  free  newspaper  handling 
check-up  and  a  free  video  highlighting  many 
of  our  current  systems. 


Roll  Handling  Waste  Handling  Custom  Equipment 

L  oWacfowG  ^6SlgM  S6/lUiC6, 

3535  Urimer  street  •  Denver,  Colorado  80205  •  (303)  294-0275  ext  126  •  FAX:  (303)  294-0634 


New^)eopleintheNews 


Keith  Strnad 


Dunia  Shive 


Jacqueline  Segal 


Karen  Baker 


Keith  C.  Strnad,  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Tribune  in  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
has  been  promoted  to  publisher. 

Strnad  has  held  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  posts  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  was  general  manager  of  a  group  of 
weeklies  in  Michigan. 

Dunia  A.  Shive,  assistant  controller 
of  Tyler  Corp.  in  Dallas,  has  been 
named  corporate  controller  of  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  which  owns  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Suburban  Newspapers  and  five  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 

James  B.  Denham,  who  has  held 
several  editorial  positions  at  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass., 


has  been  promoted  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Ina  B.  Chadwick,  managing  editor 
of  the  weekly  Fairpress  in  Connecticut, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
reader  services  editor  at  Gannett  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers. 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Stauffer  Communications,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  has  been  elected  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

He  succeeds  John  H.  Stauffar, 
who  now  is  chairman. 

Previously,  Shepherd  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  newspaper  operations  with 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  in 


Cincinnati  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Panax  Corp.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jacqueline  Segal,  who  has  been  an 
art  and  graphics  director  for  Newsday 
on  Long  Island,  becomes  assistant 
managing  editor  for  design  and  pho¬ 
tography  at  Connecticut’s  Stamford 
Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time. 

Karen  Baker,  marketing  director  of 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  page  editor. 

Baker  previously  worked  as  news  ed¬ 
itor,  arts  and  entertainment  editor  and 
promotion  manager  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Russell  Baker,  a  New  York  Times 
columnist  and  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Pulitzer  board. 

He  succeeds  Claude  SItlen,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer 
and  Raleigh  Times  in  North  Carolina. 

Larry  L.  Bloom,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  has  joined  Lee 
Enterprises  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  as  vice 
president  for  finance,  treasurer  and 
chief  financial  officer. 

Bloom  has  held  several  managerial 
positions  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
its  parent  Tribune  Co.,  which  also  used 
to  own  the  Daily  News. 

Sheila  Davidson,  director  of  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  for  the  Chicago 'Tribune, 
has  been  named  national  circulation 
director. 

Jeffrey  A.  Elliott,  manager  of  cir¬ 
culation  analysis  and  real  estate,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Davidson  as  head  of  alternate 
delivery. 


For  Establishing  Value 
Call  Us  To  Appraise  Or  Sell  Your  Company 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 
406-586-6621 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 


&  Associates 

Established  in  1923 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  •  BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3006 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 
407-820-8530 
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Obituaries 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr. 
dies  at  age  80 

Was  grandson  of  the  namesake  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes 


JOSEPH  PULITZER  JR.,  80,  chairman 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
whose  grandfather  Joseph  Pulitzer  was 
the  namesake  of  the  coveted  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  died  of  cancer  May  26  in  St. 
Louis. 

Pulitzer  guided  Pulitzer  Publishing 
and  the  Post-Dispatch  for  38  years.  For 
31  years,  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspaper. 

He  relinquished  the  titles  at  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1986  to  concentrate  on  manag¬ 
ing  the  publicly  traded  parent  company. 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  said,  “Joe  was  a 
worthy  inheritor  of  the  great  Pulitzer 
tradition.  He  carried  it  on  in  the  pages 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  It  was, 
and  is,  a  beacon  of  enlightened 
thought.” 

He  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  legendary  father  and  grandfather. 
The  first  Joseph  Pulitzer  founded  the 
St.  Louis  paper  in  1878  and  later  ac¬ 
quired  the  New  York  World. 

In  1955,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pulitzer  Jr.  assumed  the  posts  of  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  At 
that  time,  Pulitzer  holdings  included  a 
radio  station  and  a  television  station, 
both  in  St.  Louis. 

Over  the  next  38  years,  however,  the 
company  became  a  multimedia  opera¬ 
tion  with  newspapers  in  three  states,  as 
well  as  seven  television  and  two  radio 
stations  across  the  country. 

Pulitzer’s  newspaper  holdings  outside 
St.  Louis  are  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson  and,  in  Chicago,  the  South- 
toivn  Economist,  soon  to  be  renamed 
the  Daily  Southtown. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  St.  Louis  journalism  and  the  arts 
for  half  a  century,”  said  his  half-broth¬ 
er,  Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pulitzer 
Publishing. 

Pulitzer  Jr.’s  son,  Joseph  Pulitzer  IV, 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr. 


Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  (left)  in  a  1955  pho¬ 
to  with  his  father  Joseph  Pulitzer. 


who  is  vice  president  for  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  company,  said,  “My  father 
will  be  remembered  for  his  quiet  phil¬ 
anthropy,  his  fierce  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  liberalism,  and  his  discerning  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings.” 

Pulitzer  Jr.  started  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Post-Dispatch  in  1936,  after  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  University. 
His  career  of  nearly  51  years  was  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  three  years  of  service  in 
World  War  II,  when  he  served  as  a 
naval  officer  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

He  spearheaded  the  company’s  foray 
into  broadcasting.  He  maintained  that 
newspaper  companies  needed  to  diver¬ 
sify  to  compete  in  a  changing  world. 

When  Pulitzer  assumed  leadership 
of  the  company  in  1955,  revenues  were 
$32.6  million  and  earnings  per  share  of 
stock  was  lly,  according  to  Michael 
Pulitzer.  By  1992,  revenues  had  grown 
to  $398.4  million  and  earnings  per 
share  to  $2.07.  In  1955,  the  company’s 
net  income  was  $2.8  million;  in  1992,  it 
was  $23.9  million. 

The  Post-Dispatch  won  five  Pulitzer 
Prizes  under  Pulitzer’s  editorship.  In 
1987,  Pulitzer  was  cited  by  the  Pulitzer 
board  for  his  “extraordinary  services  to 
American  journalism  and  letters.” 

In  1973,  also  under  his  direction,  the 
Post-Dispatch  became  the  first  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  the  country  to  re¬ 
place  its  old-fashioned  letterpress 
presses  with  offset  presses. 

In  1959,  Pulitzer  negotiated  a  joint 
operating  agreement  with  the  S.I. 
Newhouse-owned  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  Newhouse  sold  the  paper  in 
1984  and  folded  it  two  years  later. 

In  1986,  Pulitzer  fought  off  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  family’s  control  of  the 
company.  A  group  of  dissident  relatives 
who  owned  stock  in  Pulitzer  Publishing 
found  a  buyer  in  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  a 
Michigan  financier,  who  offered  $625 
million  for  the  company. 

Pulitzer  said,  “1  will  not  sell  my  her¬ 
itage  for  a  pot  of  gold.” 

The  company  eventually  bought  the 
shares  of  the  dissidents  and  offered 
public  stock  to  pay  some  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  the  share  purchase. 

Another  challenge  surfaced  in  1989, 
when  Ralph  Ingersoll  started  the  St. 
Louis  Sun.  Much  fanfare  accompanied 
the  opening  of  the  daily  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Nonetheless,  it  failed  after 
just  seven  months.  BEfi?? 
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TEAM  ONE  ADVERTISING  DID,  The  idea  for  their  next  stunning  Lexus  ad,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  dusty 
silence  of  a  forgotten  road.  Finding  it  took  a  remarkable  group  of  people.  All  using  an  equally  remarkable  computer.  The  ^ple*  Macintosh! 

Why  did  they  choose  Macintosh?  0  Maybe  they  wanted  computers  with  the  power  to  work  intuitively,  letting  people  explore  ideas  the  moment 
inspiration  strikes.  Not  the  moment  they  remember  how  to  use  the  system.  Perhaps  they  needed  computers  versatile  enough  to  handle 
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Advertising/Promotm 

Newspapers  and 
telecommunications 

Former  ANPA  legal  counsel  advises  newspapers 
to  carefully  evaluate  their  long-term 
positioning  before  entering  into  any  alliances 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES  looking 
to  make  alliances  with  telecommunica¬ 
tion  partners  should  carefully  evaluate 
their  long-term  positioning,  Terry 
Maguire,  former  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  legal  counsel, 
told  attendees  at  the  May  conference 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  in  Toronto. 

Maguire  is  currently  the  managing 
director  of  ABRH  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  Washington,  D.C. 

He  has  been  involved  with  the  “con¬ 
tinuing  debate  on  the  public  policy 
front”  about  which  industry  will  con¬ 
trol  the  dissemination  of  information; 
telephone  companies,  cable  compa¬ 
nies,  computer  firms  or  newspapers. 

Lobbying  by  the  telecommunication 
and  newspaper  industries  began  15 
years  ago,  starting  what  Maguire  called 
the  “lOO-year  information  war  on 
Capitol  Hill.” 

“There  are  very  real  questions  about 
what  the  role  of  the  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  ought  to  be  when  that  telephone 
company  controls  the  only  telephone 
lines  within  a  community,”  Maguire 
said,  pointing  out  that  most  questions 
involved  whether  those  companies 
should  control  the  content  transmitted 
over  their  lines. 

“I  think  the  future  of  newspapers  is 
extremely  bright,  but  only  if  telecom¬ 
munications  and  new  technologies  are 
harnessed  as  a  partner  for  growth,  and 
not  as  a  quick  buck  investment  to  solve 
other  problems  in  the  business,”  he 
said. 

Newspapers  should  go  into  partner¬ 
ships  to  enhance  their  products  only 
when  they  have  a  firm  idea  of  what 
they  want  from  the  technology. 

“Newspapers  that  will  benefit  in  the 
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“I  think  the  future  of  newspapers  is 
extremely  bright,  but  only  if  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  new  technologies  are 
harnessed  as  a  partner  for  growth,  and 
not  as  a  quick  buck  investment  to  solve 
other  problems  in  the  business.” 

— Terry  Maguire 


long  term  are  those  that  figure  out  how 
to  take  the  printed  page,  be  it  a  small 
newspaper  or  larger  one,  and  add  value 
to  it  through  telecommunications  for 
their  readers,”  Maguire  said.  “Quite 
clearly,  the  future  lies  in  a  combination 
of  the  best  in  print  and  the  best  of 
computer  technology  related  to 
telecommunications  offering  services 
in  our  homes.” 

He  cautioned  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
keters  to  look  for  strategic  alliances 
that  will  allow  their  company  to  be  in 
control. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there, 
phone  companies,  vendors,  service 
providers,  who  many  times  are  inter¬ 


ested  in  selling  you  something  rather 
than  give  you  long-term  positioning,” 

So  it  is  “terribly  important”  that  be¬ 
fore  entering  a  partnership  a  newspa¬ 
per  evaluate  the  alliance  by  applying  “a 
certain  vision”  of  what  the  newspaper 
will  gain  from  it,  he  said. 

The  user  of  the  newspaper  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  marketers 
should  consider  how  the  newspaper 
can  be  enhanced  by  new  services 
telecommunication  technology  makes 
possible. 

He  urged  the  group  to  consider  the 
“24-hour  life  of  the  user”  when  offering 
new  services. 

“Newspapers  need  to  be  thinking  a 
lot  about  how  people  act  in  between 
the  times  that  they  receive  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  how  they  all  can  do  a  better 
job  of  responding  to  their  needs.  They 
also  need  to  consider  how  people  are 
driven  to  use  a  telecommunication  ser¬ 
vice,”  Maguire  said. 

He  gave  several  examples  of  services 
that  are  working  for  some  newspapers, 
such  as  telepersonal  ads,  business  sec¬ 
tion  call-in  surveys,  concert  ticket 
sales,  and  audiotex  services  tied  to 
horse-racing  pages. 

What  all  the  examples  had  in  com¬ 
mon  was  that  the  newspaper  had  part¬ 
nered  with  an  outside  company  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  service,  but  the  information 
was  labeled  clearly  as  having  come 
from  the  newspaper. 

“Make  the  users  of  the  service  real¬ 
ize  that  the  newspaper  is  the  one  pro¬ 
viding  the  information  so  that  they 
move  off  the  printed  page  and  into  a 
situation  where  the  brand  is  clearly 
that  of  the  newspaper,”  Maguire  said. 

In  addition,  it  is  incumbent  on 
newspapers  to  be  ahead  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  planning  services. 
The  newspaper  should  be  anticipating 
the  readers’  needs  before  someone  else 
does  and  then  answer  that  need. 

Several  strategic  points  should  be 
considered  before  entering  into  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  telecommunication 
service  provider,  he  said. 

First,  newspaper  companies  should 
consider  how  that  partner  can  en¬ 
hance  the  interest  of  the  paper’s  read¬ 
ers.  How  will  the  user  be  able  to  move 
to  the  new  technology  that  the  service 
provides? 

They  should  be  led  to  the  new  ser¬ 
vice  through  the  newspaper,  and  the 
service  should  be  one  that  answers  a 
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clear  need  of  the  readers.  It  should  be 
positive  and  offer  real  value. 

Secondly,  a  newspaper  should  make 
sure  the  partnership  gives  the  paper 
control  over  editorial  content,  and  that 
it  has  the  right  to  terminate  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  Maguire  said. 

Never  give  any  permanent  rights 
concerning  use  of  content  to  another 
party,  he  added. 

“Strategically,  that  is  not  a  good 
idea,”  Maguire  said.  Newspapers  should 
always  retain  the  right  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  are  providing. 

Newspapers  should  also  retain  the 
ability  to  use  their  brand  name  within 
the  service,  he  said. 

“When  the  reader  moves  to  an  on¬ 
line  service,  you  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  paper  is  still  with  the 
user.  You  don’t  want  to  lose  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  an  outside  vendor  that  will 
continue  to  use  the  information  you 
are  offering,”  he  said. 

The  newspaper  should  be  sure  to 
have  the  ability  to  use  its  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  the  service,  and  that  it  can  in¬ 
clude  a  message  at  the  end  that  says, 
“Thank  you  for  calling  the  Daily  News 
service,”  for  example. 

Whenever  possible,  try  to  buy  ser¬ 
vices  “off  the  shelf”  at  retail  computer 
stores,  he  suggested. 

“Look  at  all  the  possible  ways  to  do 
it  and  try  to  figure  out  if  it  can  be 
done  by  yourselves,”  Maguire  said. 
This  way  the  newspaper  retains  com¬ 
plete  control. 

When  it  comes  to  establishing  what 
the  shape  of  the  service  and  relation¬ 
ship  should  be,  newspapers  also  should 
seek  to  be  in  control. 

One  example  of  a  company  that  has 
done  that,  he  said,  was  Cox  News¬ 
papers  applying  and  getting  “N 11”  ser¬ 
vice  for  both  a  Florida  and  Georgia  pa¬ 
per.  This  gives  them  an  easy-to-use- 
and-remember  telephone  number  for 
providing  information. 

Joint  ventures  should  be  considered 
carefully,  and  ought  to  be  looked  at 
with  a  high  degree  of  skepticism, 
Maguire  said.  A  company  should  won¬ 
der  how  valuable  the  venture  is  likely 
to  be,  and  how  much  risk  is  involved  in 
taking  on  a  partner.  The  best  partner¬ 
ships  are  those  where  the  newspaper  is 
simply  a  user  of  a  telecommunications 
facility,  Maguire  added. 

Lastly,  he  said,  be  creative. 

“Get  out  ahead  of  technology,” 
Maguire  said.  “Newspapers  ought  to  be 
charged  with  being  as  creative  as  any 
technology.  You  just  have  to  make  the 
most  of  it.”  ■ES'P 


Segmentation  works 
in  Wilmington 

MARKET  SEGMENTATION  IS  help¬ 
ing  The  News  Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  compete  effectively  with  broadcast 
and  specialty  print  media. 

Crossroads,  four  zoned  sections  tar¬ 
geting  specific  communities  each 
Thursday,  has  increased  circulation, 
boosted  reader  interest  and  broadened 
the  paper’s  local  advertising  base,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sal  DeVivo,  publisher. 

Since  the  zoned  sections’  debut  in 
August  1992,  zone-generated  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  have  staked  a  70%  gain 
compared  with  the  year  before,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bill  Seeger,  retail  ad  manager. 

The  zoned  sections  sprang  from  Gan¬ 
nett  corporate  projects  such  as  AD- 
vance.  News  2000  and  Circulation  Tar¬ 
get  Marketing.  (Gannett  Co.  owns  the 
News  Journal. )  Crossroads  was  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  core  market  of  the 
paper  from  existing  competition  and 
help  erect  barriers  to  potentially  new 
broadcast  and  geographically  segment¬ 
ed  print  media. 

Editorially,  the  sections  offer  all  cur¬ 
rent  local  information,  no  wire  or  syn¬ 
dicated  material.  The  newsroom  staff 
increased  to  13  from  eight  full-time  staff 
to  work  on  the  zoned  sections. 

Single-copy  sales  climb  by  800  papers 
every  Thursday,  said  circulation  director 
John  Truitt,  and  overall  circulation  has 
risen  by  2,100,  or  3.9%. 

Radio  ads  promote 

Philadelphia 

Inquirer 

A  SEVEN-WEEK  SCHEDULE  of  six 
new  radio  commercials  to  promote  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer's  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  began  airing  on  local  stations. 

The  60-second  spots,  slated  to  run 
through  June  13  on  15  stations,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  emphasize  the  Sunday  Inquire 
er’s  depth  of  information,  size,  enter¬ 
tainment,  convenience  and  value.  The 
tag  line  is  “The  Inquirer-lt’s  your  life.” 

The  commercials  are  running  just  as 
the  paper  nears  the  end  of  its  yearlong 
transition  from  its  old  production  facili¬ 
ties  in  downtown  Philadelphia  to  a  new 
color  plant.  All  editions  are  expected  to 
be  printed  at  the  new  plant  by  the  end 
of  June.  The  new  plant  has  allowed  the 
paper  to  start  a  separate  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  section  Sunday  through 
Thursday,  and  an  eight-page  all-color, 
all-advertising  section. 


A  rare  look  ot  the  grassroots  press  in 
American  democracy - 
the  true  story  of  a  country  editor. 

THE  HARD  WAy 

By  Alexander  Brook 

The  acclaimed  new  book  from 
Bridge  Works  Publishing 


A  Wall  Street  executive  left  his  job 
and  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  run¬ 
down  weekly  newspaper  in  Maine. 
This  is  Alexander  Brook’s  story,  an 
extraordinary  memoir  of  a  country 
editor  and  how  he  built  a  vibrant, 
growing,  award-winning  newspaper 
— a  man  who  did  it  his  way — the 
hard  way! 


“Journalists  will  love  this  delightful 
reminiscence.” 

— Publishers  Weekly 

“Better  than  the  business  biographies 
of . . .  lacocca  or  Tom  Watson  or  Ross 
Perot!” 

— Frank  Daniels,  Jr., 
chciirman,  Associated  Press;  publisher, 
The  News  &■  Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) 

“A  great  journalistic  document.” 

— ^James  Russell  Wiggins, 
editor  of  The  Ellsworth  (ME) 
American;  former  executive  editor. 
The  Washington  Post 

“A  heroic  saga . . .  cmd  a  hilarious 
tale.” 

— Seymour  Topping, 
former  managing  editor. 
The  New  York  Times,  president,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  1992  -93. 


The  Hard  Way:  The  Odyssey  of  a 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editor  by  Alexander 
B.  Brook.  Hardcover,  first  edition: 
$19.95.  ISBN  1-882593-00-6.  At 

your  favorite  bookstore  or  order  from: 


‘Bridge  ‘Worl(s 


Bridge  Lane,  Box  1798, 
Bridgehampton  NY  1 1932, 
Telephone  (516)  537-3418 
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Advo  urges  Postal 
Service  to  test 
Saturday  Certain 


Program  could  adversely  affect  newspapers’ 
freestanding  insert  advertising  revenue 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

NEWSPAPERS,  WITH  AN  increas¬ 
ingly  tenuous  grip  on  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  share,  may  soon  have  to  contend 
with  a  new  competitor. 

The  direct  mail  company,  Advo,  is 
urging  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  test 
a  new  program  this  summer  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Saturday  Certain,  that  would 
guarantee  delivery  of  third-class  mail 
by  Saturday  morning. 

The  program’s  target,  as  seen  from 
the  newspaper  industry’s  viewpoint,  is 
revenue  now  garnered  from  the  pre¬ 
print  and  free-standing  insert  business 
run  in  Sunday  newspapers,  although 
currently  the  program  seems  to  be 


is  already  in  place  for  the  post  office  to 
do  this.  No  big  capital  expenditure  is 
needed  to  start  this  program.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  Saturdays  are  typically  the  light¬ 
est  delivery  day,  there  would  be  very 
little  incremental  cost  to  the  post 
office. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  also  views  the  service  as  a 
threat,  but  sees  it  as  manageable. 

“We  are  watching  the  matter  very, 
very  closely.  We’re  talking  with  the 
post  office  four  or  five  times  a  week 
about  this,”  said  Bob  Brinkmann,  vice 
president  of  state,  postal  and  regulato¬ 
ry  affairs  for  the  NAA. 

“If  the  post  office  cross-subsidizes 
the  service  by  other  third-class  rates,  it 


“We  are  watching  the  matter  very,  very 
closely.  We’re  talking  with  the  post  office  four 
or  five  times  a  week  about  this,”  said  Bob 
Brinkmann,  vice  president  of  state,  postal 
and  regulatory  affairs  for  the  NAA. 


geared  toward  retail  business  and  not 
national  coupons. 

Such  a  program  would  help  direct 
mailers  compete  more  effectively  with 
newspapers. 

“I  see  this  as  the  second-biggest 
threat  facing  the  newspaper  industry,” 
said  Stan  Henry,  chairman  of  Alter¬ 
nate  Postal  Delivery.  (The  telephone 
companies  are  the  first,  he  believes.) 

“The  danger  is  that  there  are  some 
logical  reasons  for  this  to  work.  First  of 
all,  the  post  office  sees  this  as  a  whole 
new  source  of  revenue.  It’s  not  like 
they  are  taking  money  out  of  their  left 
pocket  to  put  in  their  right,”  Henry 
said. 

Secondly,  he  said,  the  infrastructure 


could  pose  a  great  threat  to  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Brinkmann.  But  legally, 
the  post  office  could  run  into  regulato¬ 
ry  problems  if  it  did  that.  The  Postal 
Service  most  likely  will  want  to  avoid 
anti-competitive  complaints. 

“If  the  post  office  attempted  some 
kind  of  day-certain  delivery  without  a 
surcharge,  we  would  surely  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
and  I’m  sure  we  would  be  joined  by 
many  others,”  Brinkmann  said. 

The  ultimate  price  of  providing  day- 
certain  delivery  should  reflect  the  in¬ 
creased  level  of  service  that  would  be 
received. 

The  NAA  argues  that  if  the  Postal 
Service  starts  guaranteeing  date  of  de¬ 


livery  for  third-class  mail,  even  tacking 
on  a  surcharge,  that  it  gives  those  cus¬ 
tomers  better  service  than  first-class 
customers  are  getting  at  cheaper  cost. 
It  would  make  sense  for  first-class  cus¬ 
tomers  to  convert  to  third  class,  if  that 
were  the  case. 

How  to  structure  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  so  that  they  are  not  cannibal¬ 
izing  their  first-class  mail  revenues  is 
something  the  post  office  should  be 
concerned  about,  Brinkmann  said. 
NAA  economists  estimate  from  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  in  danger  of  losing  over  $300  million 
in  institutional  cost  contribution  from 
first-class  mail. 

Rates  are  always  carefully  followed 
by  postal  customers.  Some  speculate 
that  the  next  rate  increase  could  be 
held  off  until  1995,  the  NAA  reports. 
Postmaster  General  Marvin  Runyon 
has  said  rates  could  be  kept  stable 
through  1995  if  Postal  Service  revenue 
continues  to  grow.  But  if  Congress  fails 
to  resolve  the  annual  “revenue  forgone 
appropriation”  battle,  or  if  the  Clinton 
administration  goes  after  some  deficit- 
reducing  revenue  from  the  Postal  ser¬ 
vice,  efforts  to  hold  down  rates  could 
fail.  The  revenue  forgone  appropria¬ 
tion  represents  the  revenue  the  Postal 
Service  sacrifices  to  keep  preferred 
non-profit  and  in-county  newspaper 
rates  low.  Robert  Holzkamp,  vice 
president  of  sales/marketing  for  the 
Tribune  Newspaper  Company,  Chica¬ 
go,  also  views  guaranteed-day  delivery 
as  a  threat,  but  said  newspapers  are  up 
to  the  challenge  of  countering  such  a 
threat. 

“Sure,  it’s  a  concern.  But  if  news¬ 
papers  do  their  homework  properly 
they  can  handle  the  threat,  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  offer  advertisers  what 
they  want,  and  understand  their 
needs,”  Holzkamp  said.  “It  is  easier  to 
handle  the  threat  on  Sunday  than  on 
weekdays  because  Sunday  is  our 
strongest  product.” 

Newspaper  subscriber  delivery  plus 
total-market-coverage  delivery  pro¬ 
duces  “darn  good  response,”  he  said, 
stressing  the  importance  of  an  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  system  or  direct  mail  for  a 
total-market-coverage  product  in  keep¬ 
ing  ad  dollars  out  of  direct  mail. 

“If  you  have  an  alternate  delivery 
system,  you  have  a  price  advantage,”  he 
said. 

He  also  noted  that  many  larger  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  have  sections  of 
the  Sunday  paper  on  sale  on  Saturday. 
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The  Tribune  sells  over  300,000  copies 
of  its  Sunday  paper  the  day  before,  he 
said. 

“If  that  many  people  are  buying  it 
on  Saturday,  it’s  clear  that  they  value 
the  paper  and  want  more  time  to  read 
it,”  Holzkamp  said.  Also,  having  inside 
sections  available  on  Saturday  is  a  way 
to  counter  a  program  such  as  Saturday 
Certain. 

Newspapers  lend  an  identity  to  the 
advertiser  that  direct  mail  does  not,  he 
said,  “and  that’s  a  powerful  asset.” 

Obviously,  Henry  (as  chairman  of 
APD)  also  believes  that  alternate  de¬ 
livery  is  the  key  to  keeping  direct  mail¬ 
ers  out  of  newspaper  budgets.  The  best 
way  to  beat  a  Saturday  Certain  pro¬ 
gram,  Henry  says,  is  to  “build  a  better 
mousetrap.” 

If  newspapers  have  their  own  alter¬ 
nate  delivery  force  made  up  of  adults 
who  can  guarantee  Saturday  delivery 
to  every  household,  papers  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  hold  their 
share.  Also,  if  the  alternate  delivery  is 
established  as  a  separate  entity,  the 
money  it  receives  is  not  from  any  rev¬ 
enue  streams  of  the  newspaper.  It  wins 
what  is  typically  direct  mail  money, 
said  Henry. 

Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.  has  “predat¬ 
ed”  Advo  with  its  alternate  delivery 
system,  he  said,  and  have  been  largely 
successful  at  keeping  direct  mail  at  bay. 

Lynn  Liddle,  spokeswoman  for 
Valassis  Inc.,  said  she  was  “skeptical”  of 
such  a  plan.  She  cited  similar  programs 
that  had  been  tried  in  the  past,  such  as 
Blair  Marketing’s  Prime  Time  Direct 
and  Product  Movers’  Showcase  Direct. 

“Both  of  those  stopped  doing  it 
within  months  because  they  didn’t  get 
the  readership.  It  is  more  efficient  to 
advertise  in  the  newspaper.  Consumers 
look  for  coupons  in  their  local  newspa¬ 
per,”  she  said. 

While  she  thinks  they  may  be  able 
to  make  such  a  program  work  in  a  test 
market,  the  feasibility  of  rolling  it  out 
nationwide  and  guaranteeing  delivery 
is  more  difficult. 

“I’m  skeptical  because  of  past  de¬ 
feats  with  similar  products,”  Liddle 
said. 

Brinkmann  also  questioned  the 
need  for  a  Saturday  delivery  product, 
pointing  out  that  for  third-class  mail, 
delivery  within  a  certain  day  has  been 
available  for  several  years. 

“If  you  know  how  to  work  the  sys¬ 
tem,  you  can  get  up  to  96%  of  your 
third-class  mail  delivered  by  a  certain 
day,”  he  said,  citing  several  newspapers, 
including  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 


which  use  third-  and  second-class  mail 
to  deliver  dated  publications. 

“Clearly,  some  of  this  is  pure  puffery 
by  Advo  salesmen,”  he  said. 

Also,  he  noted  that  it  is  not  yet  clear 
how  such  a  plan  would  be  implement¬ 


ed,  or  even  if  the  post  office  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  doing  it.  A  survey  of  national 
advertisers  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
post  office  to  determine  if  this  service 
would  be  valuable  to  them,  although 
results  are  yet  unknown.  BE^P 


More  savings,  less  coupons  in  1993 


PACKAGE  GOODS  manufacturers  of¬ 
fered  an  8%  greater  savings  per  coupon, 
but  circulated  12%  fewer  coupons  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1993,  compared  with 
the  same  time  frame  in  1992,  according 
to  CMS,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  a 
coupon  clearinghouse. 

1993’s  first-quarter  figures  on  coupon 
activity  showed  that  average  distributed 
face  values  increased  to  550;  1992’s  first- 
quarter  face  values  averaged  5l0. 

While  manufacturers  delivered  more 
savings  with  each  coupon  over  this  pe¬ 
riod,  they  offered  only  83  billion 
coupons,  a  decrease  from  1992’s  first- 
quarter  figure  of  94  billion. 

Redemption  has  remained  stable  at 
1.9  billion  coupons  for  first  quarter  of 
1993,  identical  to  the  figure  of  1992’s 
first  quarter. 

Although  overall  distribution  de¬ 


creased,  ESI  maintained  its  86%  share 
of  all  coupons  circulated,  continuing 
the  dominance  achieved  in  1992. 


VISIT  US  AT  BOOTH  #5019  TO  SEE 

The  MIP  Delivery  Tube 

A  Revolutionary  Concept 
In  Delivery  Tubes 

PLUS... 

Private  Deliver  Conversions, 
Consulting  and 
TMC  Product  Development 
&  Enhancement 

Taking  Private  delivery  To  new  heights 

HffdkwBSt 

independent 
Postal 

437  -  136th  Avenue,  Holland,  MI  49424  •  (616)  396-8055 


TALK  TO  THE  CREATORS  AT  NEXPO  NOW! 
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idea  of  the  90’s  is  yours 
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^20  editions  with  12  miiiion  circuiation  in  2  years 
^Move  non'R.OJ*.  doiiars  into  YOUR  newspaper 


Best  Read  Guide  is  a  four-color,  (jigest-sized 
tourist  magazine  franchise  sold  exclusively 
to  newspapers  in  or  near  vacation  areas. 
National  and  regional  ad  revenues  are 
shared  by  the  network  members. 
Areas  are  exclusive.Training  and  systems 
are  part  of  a  small,  one-time  fee. 


Call  Walt  Brooks  or  Rob  English  during 
NEXPO:  800-548-5148,  (504)  561-5621, 
or  the  NEXPO  Hot-Une  (508)  364-9939, 
or  (407)  363-3600  anytime. 
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\4ew  From  the  Top 

Money-saving  ideas 
from  newspaper 
production  execs 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ALWAYS  been 
complicated  production  businesses,  and 
production  is  where  the  big  savings  are 
—  as  a  remarkable  period  of  new  tech' 
nology  proved.  The  probe  for  produc' 
tion  cost  cutting  is  an  ongoing  process. 

So  what’s  new?  What  are  some  cur' 
rent  money'Saving  ideas  of  probing  pro¬ 
duction  minds?  Will  the  future  savings 
of  new  technology  match  that  of  the  past 
decade'and'a'half?  Here  are  some 
answers : 

John  Dennan 

Vice  president  for  production, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News 

We  have  found 
savings  in  railway 
cars.  You  are  almost 
sure  to  find  dam¬ 
aged  rolls  when 
newsprint  is  moved 
by  rail.  The  rolls 
jiggle  around  and 
some  inevitably 
wind  up  damaged. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  file  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  railroad  and  the 
newsprint  supplier;  sometimes  you  col¬ 
lect  and  sometimes  you  don’t. 

We  have  negotiated  a  flat  rebate  per 
car  with  Conrail,  based  on  a  historic 
record  of  the  average  damage  per  car. 
This  has  eliminated  all  the  hassle  and 
time-consuming  negotiations  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  sizable  savings  for  us. 

We  have  also  made  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  by  arranging  with  suppliers  for  cer¬ 
tain  equipment  in  exchange  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  volume  of  business.  For  in¬ 
stance,  instead  of  spending  $30,000  for 
film  processors  for  our  new  plant,  we 
agreed  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  film 
over  a  two-year  period  from  a  supplier 
who  supplied  the  equipment. 


Another  thing  we  did  that  saved  us  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  to  consolidate 
our  reprint  insertion  days.  We  were 
putting  reprints  into  the  daily  paper 
four  days  a  week.  Now  we  are  down  to 
two  days  —  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
our  high-volume  days.  We  did  not  lose 
any  advertisers;  they  all  agreed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  new  arrangement.  Our 
savings  came  from  not  having  to  bring 
in  crews  on  those  other  days. 

I  believe  our  warehousing  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  deliver  newspapers  in  bulk 
rather  than  in  single  bundles  has  great 
potential  for  savings.  By  putting  our 
bundles  on  skids  which  are  delivered  to 
warehouse  distribution  centers  we  are 
able  to  consolidate  our  truck  fleet,  use 
larger  trucks,  achieve  carrier  account¬ 
ability  and  manage  our  product  in  the 
field  better,  and  we  are  always  sure  the 
product  is  in  a  secure,  dry  location. 

Dave  L.  Givens 
Production  director 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Pagination  has 
been  a  tremendous 
money-saver  for  us. 

It  enabled  us  to  re¬ 
duce  our  staff  of 
more  than  500 
printers  —  750  be¬ 
fore  we  converted  to 
offset  —  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  90-odd. 

We  are  planning  on  new  equipment 
that  will  allow  us  to  operate  with  a  staff 
of  60  to  70.  By  the  end  of  this  summer 
we  will  paginate  all  black-and-white 
copy  with  the  exception  of  prescreened 
material  from  outside  sources.  Next 
year  we  will  include  all  color,  as  well. 

1  believe  pagination  still  has  great  po¬ 
tential  for  further  savings  in  total  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
one  has  yet  achieved  total  pagination. 


We  intend  to  use  it  to  the  fullest. 

1  believe  the  next  savings  revolution 
will  come  from  technology  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  —  direct  to  press  imaging.  The 
savings  here  could  be  enormous.  We  are 
not  there  yet,  but  we  are  getting  close. 
One  of  the  big  bugs  that  has  to  be 
worked  out  is  achieving  the  necessary 
durability  in  direct  imaging  plates  to 
make  100,000  to  500,000  or  more  im¬ 
pressions. 

In  1991,  we  concluded  some  very  suc¬ 
cessful  union  negotiations  that  are  now 
starting  to  pay  dividends.  Before  that 
we  were  severely  limited  in  our  produc¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  departments.  Now 
we  have  foreman  manning  which  allows 
the  head  of  each  department  to  decide 
how  many  people  are  needed  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  shift.  This  has  resulted  in  savings 
of  thousands  of  man-hours.  No  one  was 
laid  off  during  the  transition;  various 
incentives  were  offered  to  compensate 
for  the  reduced  staffing. 

I  would  welcome  technology  comput¬ 
erizing  the  assembly  of  the  end  product. 
Most  large  papers  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  low-circulation  ZIP  codes.  We 
need  technology  that  will  give  us  the 
flexibility  to  zone  from  100,000  to, 
maybe,  100  per  zone.  Computerized 
control  of  the  assembling,  inserting  and 
packaging  functions  from  press  to  truck 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

Ralph  Imhof 
Director  of  production 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

We  save  about  $2 
million  a  year  in  our 
ink  budget  with 
densitometry.  This 
is  a  method  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  density  of 
ink  on  paper.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  density  of 
ink  from,  say,  1.05 
to  1.1,  we  had  to  al¬ 
most  double  the  ink  laydown.  We 
switched  to  black  soybean  oil  ink  which 
gave  us  much  better  mileage.  We  used 
to  use  19  pounds  of  ink  per  ton  of 
newsprint;  now  we  are  using  about  16 
pounds  per  ton,  and  these  are  day-in- 
and-day-out  savings.  We  also  get  less 
waste,  less  rub-off,  less  scumming  and 
better  water  balance. 

Some  of  our  best  money-saving  ideas 
come  from  the  staff,  the  people  actually 
doing  the  work.  We  have  a  running 
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FINCOR.. 


When  your  old  press  drives 
arenft  fit  to  print 
«  .  allthenewsihatis.  ^ 


The  breakdown  of  press  drives 
can  be  a  major  headache  for  newspaper 
production  managers,  delaying  publica¬ 
tion,  or  cutting  down  on  the  ^  of  the 
paper  and  costing  you  plenty  in  circula¬ 
tion,  revenues  and  aggravation. 

And  the  fact  is,  even  the  best 
drives— like  Fmcor’s— don’t  last  forever. 
Generally  the  older  the  equijMnent, 
the  more  frequent  and  lengthy  the 
breakdowns,  the  tougher  it  is  to  get 
parts,  and  the  more  costly  the  delays. 

This  is  why  repowering  wth 
today’s  digital  technology  for  maximum 
reliability  makes  economic  sense— 
the  Fmcor  Digitrol  drives  and  Fmcor 
Interrogator  Information  System. 

Refrface  FIncor  with  Flncor _ 

Fmcor  has  more  drives  at  work 
in  the  printing  industry  today  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined.  And 
they’ve  done  a  great  job.  So  when  you 
replace  Fmcor  wth  Fmcor  you  get 
drives  designed  to  quickly  and 
effectively  interface  with  your  presses. 


Plan  for  the  foture 


Tamkey  InrtallathHi 


If  you  need  to  repower  now  but 
are  planning  for  a  new  press  in  say 
three,  four  or  five  years,  Fmcor  can 
proNdde  a  drive  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today  and  possibly  tomorrow 
as  well.  Talk  wth  us  early  in  your 
planning  stages  and  we  may  be  able 
to  help  you  save  some  money  on  your 
future  drive 
system. 


Fmcor  will  handle  your  entire 
*^diTve  system  need  fitrm  start  to  fini^. 
And  that  means  everything.  We’D  study 
your  existing  press,  do  the  engineering 
studies,  provide  a  detailed  proposal, 
and  do  afl  the  work.  And  best  of  all, 
we’ll  schedule  the  changeovers  to  work 
around  your  printing  schedule  so  you 
can  keep  on  doing  your  job— putting 
out  the  newspaper. 

Need  new  drives  in  ymir  life? 

If  you  are  planning  to  repower 
or  rebufld,  call  Jim  Young,  our  printing 
industry  product  manager,  and  find  out 
how  ea^  Fmcor  can  get  your  presses 
rolling.  1-717-7514249. 


Imo  Industries  Inc. 

Fincor  Electronics  Division 

3750  East  Market  Street 
York,  Pa.  17402 
FAX:  717-751-4372 
TLX:  840432 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  #4526 


contest  called  TIPS  —  thrifty  ideas  pro¬ 
duce  savings.  It  produced  suggestions 
that  enable  our  packaging  area  to  han¬ 
dle  inserts  at  the  same  cost  of  five  years 
ago. 

In  the  past,  the  major  cost  savings 
have  come  from  the  manufacturing  side 
with  technological  breakthroughs  and 
increased  productivity,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  technological  breakthroughs 
recently  that  are  fully  operational  for 
our  needs.  Keyless  inking  or  anilox 
promises  to  reduce  manning,  but  it  is 
not  right  yet.  I  have  not  seen  anything 
to  convince  me  that  new  technological 
advances  are  on  the  horizon  to  match 
those  of  the  last  decade-and-a-half. 

I  look  for  the  next  technological  rev¬ 
olution  in  about  10  years  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  direct  imaging  press  when 
copy  will  be  changed  right  on  the  press. 

I  doubt  if  electronics  will  supplant 
newspapers  any  time  soon.  We  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the 
call-up,  flat-screen  newspaper.  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Dow  Jones  News  Service  and 
CompuServe  and  if  I  want  to  find  a  spe¬ 
cific  piece  of  information  it  costs  close 
to  50  bucks  on  my  home  computer  be¬ 
fore  I  find  it.  Scrolling  for  news  could 
be  tedious  and  expensive. 

Ken  Kirkhart 

Vice  president  for  production 
USA  Today 

Participatory 
goal-setting  is  one 
of  the  biggest  things 
we  have  done.  That 
is  where  we  involve 
the  people  at  the 
print  site  in  setting 
and  agreeing  to  a 
goal  of  waste  reduc¬ 
tion.  We  negotiate 
back  and  forth  until  everyone  agrees  on 
a  goal  that  is  reasonably  sure  to  be  met 
and  each  year  the  goals  are  reset.  Set¬ 
ting  goals  this  way  gives  our  people  in¬ 
centives  to  meet  them. 

It  takes  about  1,200  newspapers  to 
get  our  four-color  presses  running  and 
we  are  constantly  trying  to  cut  that 
down.  At  the  present  time  our  partici¬ 
patory  program  is  saving  us  about 
$650,000  a  year. 

Another  thing  that  saves  us  money  is 
an  on-line  labeling  system  we  devel¬ 
oped  from  an  item  we  saw  at  a  packag¬ 
ing  show.  Now  we  have  a  system  that 
can  ZIP-sort  automatically  and  label  by 
account.  This  has  eliminated  much 
manual  labor. 

Cutting  the  width  of  our  web  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  saves  us  about 
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$850,000  a  year.  We  also  went  through 
a  review  with  all  our  contract  printers 
—  about  a  third  of  our  run  is  printed 
under  contract.  What  kind  of  capital 
structure  did  they  have?  Was  it  now  off 
the  books;  should  it  be  closed  out? 
What  kind  of  savings  would  that  entail? 
We  got  reductions  where  we  could; 
where  we  could  not,  we  looked  at  re¬ 
placing  a  printer.  This  has  saved  us  as 
much  as  $1.4  million. 

As  far  as  new  technology  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  having  a  hard  time  tak¬ 
ing  that  next  step.  There  are  things  out 
there  we  can  use  but  we  are  debating 
whether  they  would  be  worth  the  in¬ 
vestment.  Another  thing,  technology  is 
leapfrogging;  by  the  time  we  buy  and 
install  something,  it  could  be  outdated. 
This  is  our  test  for  new  technology:  Do 
we  need  it  to  stay  in  business?  Does  it 
make  economic  sense?  If  one  of  these 
does  not  fly,  we  are  just  going  to  wait. 

Rick  Surkamer 
Production  director 
Chicago  Tribune 

One  of  the  most 
important  things  we 
have  done  is  market 
our  capacity  to  the 
organization.  That 
means  we  have 
identified  new 
times,  new  places, 
new  days  and  new 
areas  for  handling 
inserts.  By  disseminating  this  informa¬ 
tion,  particularly  to  the  editorial  and 
advertising  sides,  we  provide  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  increasing  advertising 
and  circulation. 

We  see  this  as  marketing  our  manu¬ 
facturing  capability  to  the  organization 
—  in  short,  apprising  them  of  all  the 
things  we  can  do.  Traditionally,  they 
schedule  it,  and  we  do  it.  That  is  the 
way  it  has  always  been  in  newspapering. 
Now  we  are  going  back  to  them,  saying, 
“Let  us  show  you  where  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist.”  In  this  way  new  business  can 
flow  into  the  system  with  little  or  no 
additional  investment. 

We  also  saved  money  handling  our 
waste.  We  looked  at  our  waste  stream 
and  decided  to  become  partners  with  a 
recycling  company  that  hauls  all  our 
waste  directly  to  a  paper  mill.  We  are 
getting  better  prices  than  when  we 
worked  with  a  broker  and,  in  addition, 
we  have  someone  who  is  working  with 
us  and  picking  up  at  all  our  distribution 
sites  around  the  city. 

Another  potential  for  substantial 
savings,  we  found,  is  working  closely 


with  equipment  manufacturers  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  ideas.  We  were  looking  to 
solve  our  printing  capacity  for  more 
color.  Every  time  we  approached  the 
problem  in  the  usual  way  the  answer 
was,  “Completely  rehabilitate  your 
present  press  or  build  a  new  plant.”  We 
discussed  our  problem  with  a  supplier 
and  they  suggested  a  new  product  they 
were  developing.  Working  with  them 
resulted  in  something  that  was  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  retrofit  to  our  present 
equipment.  It  was  perfect  for  our  needs 
and  saved  us  millions. 

Technology  that  reduced  our  labor- 
intensive  levels  in  the  last  15  years  will 
have  less  impact  on  future  profits. 
Newspapers  are  going  from  “massifica- 
tion”  to  “customization.”  Three  years 
ago  we  produced  three  editions  during 
the  week;  today  we  are  up  to  16  geo¬ 
graphic  editions,  and  there  is  the  demo¬ 
graphic  scenario  down  the  road.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  trend  will  deter  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  automation.  I  do  not 
believe  huge  automation  systems  will  be 
developed  in  the  absence  of  a  complex, 
mass  production  environment. 

Ohio,  Connecticut 
papers  run  more 
recycled  newsprint 

OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
members  dramatically  increased  their 
use  of  recycled  newsprint  in  1992,  an 
ONA  survey  shows. 

Fully  70%  of  the  309,129  metric  tons 
of  newsprint  used  by  the  177  surveyed 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  contained 
recycled  fiber.  By  contrast,  in  1991  just 
under  20%  of  newsprint  included  recy¬ 
cled  fiber. 

Aggregate  recycled  fiber  percentage 
for  1992  was  21.3%,  based  on  65,994 
metric  tons  —  nearly  double  the  11% 
goal  for  1993  set  in  the  Ohio  Voluntary 
Newsprint  Recycling  Agreement  signed 
with  the  state  a  year  ago,  said  ONA  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  Frank  E.  Deaner. 

In  fact,  the  1992  achievement  is  just 
shy  of  the  agreement’s  1996  target  of 
23%  aggregate  recycled  fiber. 

Connecticut  papers  also  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  recycled-use  goals.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
reported  that  for  1992  an  average  of 
18.7%  of  the  newsprint  used  by  the 
state’s  19  dailies  was  made  of  recycled 
fibers.  The  figure  surpasses  the  goal  es¬ 
tablished  by  Public  Act  90-224,  which 
required  16%  of  newsprint  be  composed 
of  recycled  fibers  in  1993. 
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Service  and  Analysis  System 


INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 


Fault  recording  system 


Analysis  and  statistics 


By  installation  of  temperature  sensors 
occnring  bearing  damages  can  be  detected 
in  time,  so  that  an  vmexpected  production 
failure  can  be  avoided. 


EWERT  AMERICA  ELECTRONICS,  LTD 

Industrial  Computer  Systems 


869  Pickens  Industrial  Drive  NE,  Suite  12,  Marietta, 

Georgia  30062-3164,  Tel.  404/421  9734,  Fax  404/421  0731 


Make  your  production 
facilities  explicit! 

Printing  presses  and  peripheral  equipments 
can  constantly  be  monitored  by  the  service  and 
analysis  system. 

Savings  by  preventive  maintenance  and 
immediate  access  in  case  of  breeikdown. 


After  installation  of  sensors  standstill  and 
breakdowns  of  the  printing  press  can  be 
recorded. 


All  events  are  stored  in  the  data  base. 


Maintenance  assistance 


Maintenance 

masks 


Analysis 


Analysis  is  possible  either  by  values  or  by  bar 
graphs,  pie  graphs  and  trends. 


Data  can  be  stored  and  analyzed  by  installing 
sensors  on  the  equipment. 


Upgrading  your  existing  printing 
presses  increases  the  production 
reliability! 


by  recording  the  operating  hours  of  different 
units,  i.e.  folder,  printing  unit,  reel  stand,  main 
drive  etc. 


The  availability 
of  the  press 
equipment  is 
improved, 
production 
failures  are 
avoided  and 
costs  are 
reduced. 


Maintenance  and  service  is  exactly  recorded, 
corresponding  work  sheets  are  generated 
according  to  a  check  list. 


Routine  maintenance  is  statistically  analyzed. 


Recycling  On 
theFann 

Rockford  Register  Star  sells  all  its  waste  newsprint  — 

25  1,000-pound  bales  of  shredded  copies  —  to  a  local  farmer 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  YEARS  OF  coping  with  the 
volatile  market  for  old  newspaper,  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star  found  price 
and  supply  stability  in  local  farmer 
David  Stahl. 

Since  the  spring  of  1991,  Stahl  has 
steadily  taken  more  and  more  of  the 
Register  Star’s  waste  newsprint  —  to 
the  point  that  now  he  takes  all  of  it. 

Every  week,  Stahl  picks  up  25  1,000- 
pound  bales  of  shredded  copies  of  the 
Gannett-owned  Register  Star  and  USA 
Today,  which  it  prints. 

What  began  —  in  the  nadir  of  the 
ONP  market  —  as  a  no-cost  way  to 
get  rid  of  its  waste  has  become  a  tidy 
profit-maker  for  the  Register  Star. 

Stahl  now  pays  $10  a  bale,  or  $20  a 
ton,  for  the  shredded  newspaper. 

Perhaps  as  important,  said  Paul 
Mollway,  director  of  operations  for  the 
Register  Star,  the  arrangement  with 
farmer  Stahl  has  freed  the  newspaper 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  ONP  market. 

“For  several  years  prior  to  1991,  we 
mostly  disposed  of  our  waste  newspa¬ 
per  through  local  recyclers,”  Mollway 
said  in  an  interview  in  his  office.  “So 
we  had  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
local  recyclers.  We  got  paid  what  they 


wanted  to  pay  us  —  or  we  didn’t  get 
paid  if  they  said  that  was  the  way  the 
market  was  going.” 

In  fact,  when  Stahl  approached 
Mollway  about  buying  the  Register 
Star’s  ONP,  the  newspaper  was  paying 
a  local  recycler  to  take  the  waste. 

At  first  Stahl  took  about  7,000  to 
8,000  pounds  of  bundled  newspapers 
each  week.  The  farmer  shredded  the 
paper  at  his  farm. 

Within  a  year,  however,  Stahl  want¬ 


ed  more  —  in  fact,  all  the  ONP  the 
Register  Star  generated  from  its  returns 
and  other  waste  sources. 

Stahl  uses  the  shredded  ONP  as  bed¬ 
ding  for  his  farm’s  500  head  of  cattle. 
Even  at  $20  a  ton,  shredded  newspaper 
remains  far  cheaper  than  straw,  which 
sells  in  a  range  of  $70  to  $80  a  ton. 

Shredded  newspaper  is  also  more 
absorbent  than  straw,  according  to 


agricultural  experts,  and  its  low  dust 
content  —  just  about  5%  of  straw  —  is 
especially  important  to  farmers  with 
asthma  or  allergies. 

In  the  two  years  of  dealing  with 
farmer  David  Stahl,  about  the  only 
change  that  has  been  made  is  that  the 
Register  Star  now  shreds  the  papers  it¬ 
self,  rather  than  providing  the  ONP 
bundled. 

“Frankly,  I’m  more  comfortable 
shredding  it  ourselves,  since  coupon 


misredemption  is  always  a  concern 
when  you  are  dealing  with  bundles,” 
Mollway  said. 

Recently,  too,  the  Register  Star  has 
added  shredded  cardboard  wrappers 
from  newsprint  rolls  into  the  mix. 

Shredded  newspaper  is  catching  on 
with  other  farmers  in  the  Rockford  area, 
according  to  Rockford  Recycling  Inc. 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  the  company 
noted  that  it  provides  more  than  40  tons 
of  ONP  monthly  for  animal  bedding. 

Under  an  agreement  with  FSC,  the 
Register  Star  ships  all  of  its  white 
newsprint  waste  to  the  papermaker’s 
nearby  facility  when  it  has  accumulat¬ 
ed  a  truckload  of  about  1,800  pounds. 

“All  of  our  newsprint  waste  we  are 
getting  paid  for  and,  just  as  important, 
we’ve  got  options  for  it,”  Mollway  said. 

The  Register  Star  also  has  agree¬ 
ments  with  local  scrap  dealers  to  recy¬ 
cle  its  aluminum  and  its  steel-backed 
letterpress  plates.  Office  waste  goes  to 
local  recyclers. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  the  pa¬ 
per  was  also  installing  an  ink  recycling 
machine.  BES^P 
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INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 

(800)  732-3227 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator: 

Newspaper  Independent  Contractor  Bond 
Carrier  Accident  Insurance 
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Stahl  uses  the  shredded  ONP  as  animal  bedding  at 
his  500'Cattle  farm.  Even  at  $20  a  ton,  shredded 
newspaper  remains  far  cheaper  than  straw,  which 
sells  in  a  range  of  $70  to  $80  a  ton. 
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Media  History  Digest  is  the  exciting  biannual  feature  journal 
that  allows  you  to  relive  the  proud  heritage  of  journalism 
and  the  mass  media.  Read  the  fascinating  collection  of 
investigative  articles,  historical  profiles  on  media  greats,  book 
reviews,  media  history  quizzes  and  ongoing  series 
on  presidents  and  the  press. 


Spring  -  Summer  1993 


The  Empress  of  Publishing:  The  Other 
Frank  Leslie  By  Donmlyn  Pompper 


Meet  Only  Reporter  Court-martialed  in 
LT.S.  History  By  Maury  M.  Breecher 


Who  Killed  George  Polk?  —  A  Resifting  of 
the  Clues  By  Robert  Zaller 


Honest  Rutherford  Hayes  Nurtured  'Good 
Press'  —  The  Nineteenth  President  and  the 
Press  By  Joseph  P.  McKerns 


WWII's  Homefront  Magazine:  Big  Love 
Letter  from  Home  By  Kathleen  A.  Parish 


DEPARTMENTS 


First  American  Daily  Newspaper  — 
Benjamin  Towne's  Pennsylvania  Post 
By  Karen  B.  Raugust 


MEDIA  HYSTERIA:  Tall  Tales  Indeed 
Sgt.  O'Keeffe  and  Mule  By  Fred  Fedler 


Golden  TV  Man:  Fred  Coe  —  Mainstay  of 

an  Era  By  Jon  Krampner 


QUIZ:  The  A  and  A  Syndrome  — 
Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 


Robert  Abbot's  Defender.  The  Strongest 
Weapon  By  Tessa  Hermans 


Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $7.50/$9.00  In  Canada  for  a  subscription  to 
Media  History  Digest.  Send  a  subscription  to: 


Company.. 


Mail  to:  Media  History  Digest  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 
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Cashless  Newsracks 

Philadelphia  newspapers  eye  debit  card  vending 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 
has  peered  into  the  future  and  glimpsed 
a  cashless  society. 

If  you  can  buy  groceries  without  us¬ 
ing  cash,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer-Dai¬ 
ly  News  figures,  why  not  newspapers? 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  PNI  is  already 
testing  a  newspaper  vending  rack  that 
accepts  debit  cards  as  payment,  and 
plans  to  expand  the  stored-value  card 
system  to  a  handful  of  office  parks  lat¬ 
er  this  year  or  early  next  when  a  bank¬ 
ing  consortium  introduces  a  “smart” 
automated  teller  machine  card  with  a 
built-in  computer  chip. 

“I  think  absolutely  it’s  the  first  step 
to  a  cashless  society  that  has  a  lot  of 
benefits  in  terms  of  safety,  security  and 
convenience,”  said  Valerie  A.  Brauck- 
man,  who  is  working  on  the  circulation 
marketing  project.  “And  I  think  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  help  us  sell  a  lot  of  extra  copies 
and  resuscitate  the  single-copy  aspect 
of  our  business.” 

You  can  already  pay  for  a  New  York 
Times  subscription  by  credit  card,  or 
get  change  back  from  your  dollar  when 
you  buy  a  paper  from  the  latest  news- 
racks.  This  is  another  approach. 

The  system  has  several  advantages. 
Readers  get  the  convenience  of  not 
having  to  come  up  with  the  right 


coins.  Thieves  have  no  cash  to  steal. 
And  papers  may  be  available  to  a  big¬ 
ger  audience. 

PNI  is  hoping  that  debit  cards, 
widely  used  in  Europe,  will  catch  on 
here.  The  system  works  like  credit 
cards — you  pay  with  the  card — but  you 
get  no  bill  at  month’s  end,  because  you 
already  authorized  your  bank  to  pay 


Valerie  A.  Brauckman,  who  is  working 
on  the  circulation  marketing  project  at 
the  Philadelphia  papers. 


the  retailer  from  money  you  took  from 
your  account  and  “stored”  on  the  card. 

For  a  year,  PNI  has  been  testing  at  a 
banking  company  one  newspaper 
vending  machine  that  accepts  debit 
cards  with  magnetic  stripes. 

PNI  plans  to  switch  to  a  new  kind  of 
“smart”  card  with  a  built-in  computer 
chip  when  it  is  issued  by  Electronic 
Payment  Services  Inc.,  a  giant  banking 


venture  linking  1,400  banks,  13,000  au¬ 
tomated  teller  machines  and  150,000 
retail  terminals. 

Later  this  year,  EPS  —  a  joint  effort 
of  CoreStates  Financial  Corp.  of 
Philadelphia,  PNC  Financial  Corp.  of 
Pittsburgh,  Society  Corp.  of  Cleveland 
and  Banc  One  of  Columbus  —  expects 
to  convert  over  a  million  MAC  ATM 


cardholders  to  “smart”  cards.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  routine  banking,  smart  cards  let 
users  transfer  money  from  their  bank 
account  to  the  card,  and  then  make 
purchases  with  the  card.  The  most 
likely  uses  include  buying  subway  fares, 
food  from  vending  machines,  phone 
calls  and  newspapers. 

For  example,  on  your  coffee  break  in 
the  vending  area  at  the  office,  you  put 
your  stored-value  card,  which  has  $10 
on  it,  into  a  newsrack.  The  rack  de¬ 
ducts  50<i,  displays  the  card’s  new  value 
and  opens  up  so  you  can  take  a  paper. 
Put  the  card  into  a  candy  machine, 
and  it  deducts  75^  and  provides  a 
Milky  Way.  Ditto  for  the  coffee  ma¬ 
chine.  Relax  and  enjoy. 

“We  are  hoping  a  lot  of  employees  at 
suburban  office  parks  will  get  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  at  home  and  go  to 
the  cafeteria  at  work  and  pick  up  a 
Daily  News  with  their  card,”  Brauck¬ 
man  said. 

As  envisioned,  drivers  who  service 
newspaper  vending  boxes  would  use  a 
special  collection  card  to  capture  data 
on  the  previous  day’s  sales.  Collection 
cards  would  unload  their  information 
into  an  office  computer  that  reports 
transactions  to  the  banks,  which  would 
pay  PNI  for  its  sales,  minus  a  fee. 

With  stored-value  vending,  PNI  sees 
the  potential  to  expand  single-copy 
sales  in  places  where  groups  of  people 
want  newspapers  but  where  news¬ 
papers  have  access  problems,  such  as 
high-rise  apartment  complexes  and 
suburban  office  buildings. 

“This  particularly  appeals  to  a 
younger  market,  which  is  a  market  we 
are  trying  to  attract,”  Brauckman  said. 

Another  plus  is  that  smart  cards  al¬ 
low  the  paper  to  capture  each  purchas¬ 
er’s  home  ZIP  code,  though  nothing 
else  because  of  privacy  laws.  That  is  an 
important  marketing  advantage  be¬ 
cause  it  lets  advertisers  know  what 
kinds  of  readers  see  their  ads. 

The  New  York  Times  is  planning  to 
test  a  similar  system,  using  student 
identification  cards  with  magnetic 
stripes,  at  a  college  in  New  York. 

In  Switzerland,  where  most  stores 


“Pm  convinced  we  will  become  a 
virtually  cashless  society  .  .  .  and  I  definitely 
think  newspapers  will  be  part  of  that  future,” 
said  PNI  vice  president  of  circulation  and 
transportation  Jeff  Kohler. 
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close  on  Sundays,  the  Zurich  daily 
Blick  rolls  out  its  solar-powered  debit 
card  vending  machines  every  Sunday. 
Readers  use  their  prepaid  Blick  stored- 
value  cards  to  open  the  boxes  and  pick 
up  their  papers.  Sold  in  six-  and  12- 
month  denominations,  the  cards  give 
buyers  a  discount  and  allow  14  months 
for  readers  to  take  52  Sunday  papers. 
In  use  less  than  a  year,  the  machines 
distribute  about  20%  of  Blick’s  Sunday 
circulation,  Brauckman  said. 

PNI  has  been  selling  about  25  pa¬ 
pers  a  day  by  debit  card  to  employees 
of  CoreStates  Financial  from  a  rack  in 
the  bank’s  office  cafeteria.  CoreStates 
is  also  testing  the  cards  with  ARA  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  food  vending  company,  and 
PNI  is  negotiating  with  ARA  to  in¬ 
clude  stored-value  card  newsracks 
alongside  food  vending  machines. 

Kaspar  Sho-Rack,  a  Shiner,  Texas- 
based  manufacturer,  has  installed  debit 
card  “readers”  in  its  CR-100  line  of 
newsracks. 

The  magnetic-stripe  cards  are  cheap 
but  “readers”  drive  the  price  of  a  rack 
to  about  $1,500.  Smart  cards,  on  the 
other  hand,  cost  $8  each,  but  readers 
are  cheaper  and  use  less  power. 

“I’m  convinced  we  will  become  a 


virtually  cashless  society  .  .  .  and  I  def¬ 
initely  think  newspapers  will  be  part  of 
that  future,”  said  PNI  vice  president  of 
circulation  and  transportation  Jeff 
Kohler.  “I’m  not  sure  how  fast  it  will 
expand,  but  the  technology  is  there 
and  it  will  eventually  become  a  part  of 
the  fabric  of  society.” 

Kohler  plans  to  address  the  issue  at 
the  Nexpo  show  in  New  Orleans  this 
month.  BE^P 

Scripps  now  on  disk 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
reached  agreement  with  NewsBank  Inc. 
for  distribution  of  the  full  text  of  six 
dailies  and  its  newswire  service  on  com¬ 
pact  discs. 

The  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  publisher 
of  news  information  services  that  in¬ 
clude  more  than  40  U.S.  newspapers, 
will  add  to  its  CD-ROM  product  line 
the  editorial  content  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier,  Kentucky 
Post,  Knoxville  NewS'Sentinel,  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.  Back  files  for  all 
the  newspapers  are  also  available. 


Nexis  adds 
new  sources 

DAYTON-BASED  MEAD  Data  Cen¬ 
tral  Inc.  added  several  sources  of  finan¬ 
cial,  business  and  political  information 
to  its  Nexis  on-line  service. 

CFARbase,  from  the  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Financial  Analysis  &  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  contains  data  on  more  than 
16,000  companies  listed  on  stock  ex¬ 
changes  in  52  countries  and  covering 
29  industries. 

The  MoneyClips  newswire  offers  a 
comprehensive  look  at  major  Middle 
Eastern  business,  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  news.  Five  new  Reuters  wires  in¬ 
clude  the  Asia-Pacific  Business  Report, 
the  European  Business  Report,  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  Business  Report, 
Reuter  Transcripts  Report  and  Reuter 
Washington  Report. 

Besides  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Buffalo  News ,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Sacramento  Bee  and  Daily  Variety, 
Nexis  also  recently  added  the  Somali 
Hot  File,  with  coverage  dating  from  Jan. 
1,  1992,  the  bimonthly  EPA  Journal  and 
the  weekly  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine . 
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You  get  MAXIMUM  revenue.  Check  our  numbers! 


IEasy 
Startup 


■  Complete  ad-taking  and  customer  support 

■  Screening  of  all  voice  greetings  and 

editing  of  all  print  ads  to  your  specs 

■  Page  layout  and  delivery  via  modem  or 

express  mail 

■  Browse  feature 


2  Promotion 
Partnership 

■  Original  artwork/promotion 
■  Marketing  support 

■  Assertive  ad  renewal  plan  to  boost  revenues 
■  Monthly  graphs  showing  day-to-day  call 
volume-  see  your  results  immediately! 

■  MAXIMUM  revenue  sharing 


Technical 

Support 


24-hour  technical  staff  to  maintain 
equipment 

Multiple  redundancy  of  all  data 
Toll-free  number  to  check  your  daily  call 
minute  count 
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Direct'To'Plate 
Is  On  Its  Way 

But  manufacturer  warns  it’s  not  likely  to  be  the 
panacea  that  some  newspapers  are  expecting 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DIRECT'TO'PLATE  printing  will  be 
available  within  five  years,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  panacea  some  news¬ 
papers  are  expecting,  a  big  plate  man¬ 
ufacturer  says. 

“In  the  next  five  years  we  will  have  a 
technology  for  direct-to-plate,”  said 
Dan  Sells,  president  of  the  large  St. 
Louis-based  plate  manufacturer  West¬ 
ern  Lithotech. 

“Now  whether  it  will  be  viable  for 
the  newspaper  industry,”  he  added,  “I 
don’t  know  —  because  there  are  some 
big  disadvantages.” 

Sells  sounded  a  cautionary  note 
about  direct-to-plate  in  a  presentation 
on  plate  technology  delivered  at  the 
recent  Newspaper  Purchasing  Manage¬ 


There  are  some  distinct  advantages 
to  direct-to-plate.  Sells  acknowledged 
in  his  talk  to  the  purchasing  managers. 

For  one  thing,  image  quality  should 
improve. 

“Just  like  any  other  photographic 
system,  the  fewer  steps  in  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  better  the  reproduction  quali¬ 
ty,”  he  said. 

Also,  with  direct-to-plate’s  reduced 
plate  handling  requirements,  labor 
costs  should  fall. 

Direct-to-plate  also  has  some  initial 
speed  advantages,  typically  producing 
the  first  plate  in  two  to  three  minutes, 
compared  with  six  minutes  for  conven¬ 
tional  plate  and  film. 

That  speed  advantage  falls  away, 
however,  with  repeated  platemaking. 
After  the  first  plate,  conventional 


Where  a  conventional  platemaking  system 
runs  about  $200,000  to  $300,000,  direct-tO'plate 
platemaking  systems  are  estimated  at 
$450,000  to  $600,000,  Sells  said. 


ment  Association  annual  conference 
in  Atlanta. 

Like  other  traditional  newspaper 
plate  suppliers.  Western  Lithotech  is 
feeling  some  pressure  to  develop  direct- 
to-plate  from  both  non-traditional 
competitors  and  newspapers  them¬ 
selves. 

Manufacturers  developing  direct-to- 
plate  technology  “have  been  trying,  re¬ 
ally,  to  force  their  way  into  the  indus¬ 
try,”  Sells  said. 

And  their  efforts  to  convince  news¬ 
papers  that  direct-to-plate  is  the  future 
have  largely  worked,  he  added. 

“The  market  is  now  beginning  to 
believe  that  direct-to-plate  systems  — 
in  combination  with  electronic 
platemaking  technology  —  will  be  a 
viable  technology,”  Sells  said. 


plates  can  be  produced  from  the  same 
film  at  a  rate  of  every  30  seconds.  It 
takes  approximately  a  minute  to  repeat 
a  direct-to-plate  system  plate. 

And  some  other  direct-to-plate  ad¬ 
vantages  are  likely  to  prove  chimerical. 
Sells  argued. 

For  instance,  savings  realized  by 
eliminating  film  are  likely  to  be  quick¬ 
ly  eaten  up  with  higher  plate  costs. 

Direct-to-plate  plates  likely  will  cost 
25%  to  35%  more  than  conventional 
subtractive  plates.  Sells  said. 

Further,  film  costs  can  be  spread 
over  several  conventional  plates,  he 
noted.  Direct-to-plate  is  also  likely  to 
require  bigger  capital  expenditures 
from  newspapers. 

Where  a  conventional  platemaking 
system  runs  $200,000-$300,000,  direct- 


to-plate  systems  are  estimated  at 
$450,000-$600,000,  Sells  said. 

And  Sells  says  these  more  expensive 
machines  will  have  only  a  fourth  the 
production  capacity  of  conventional 
platemaking  machines:  60  plates  per 
hour  against  240. 

That  will  require  greater  floor  space 
and  is  likely  to  offset  the  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  of  direct-to-plate.  Sells 
argues.  “There  may  be  fewer  moving 
parts  in  direct-to-plate  systems  than 
conventional  systems,  but  you  will 
need  .  .  .  four  of  everything,  so  in¬ 
evitably  you  will  have  more  mainte¬ 
nance,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  direct-to-plate  tech¬ 
nology  as  it  is  now  developing  re¬ 
quires  a  clean  room  environment  and 
subdued  lighting  that  is  only  a  few 
steps  brighter  than  a  darkroom.  Sells 
said.  BECT 

Los  Angeles  Times 
clears  the  air 

PRINTING  WITH  SOY-OIL  ink  has 
won  a  1993  Clean  Air  Award  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  —  one  of  five  com¬ 
panies  honored  for  advancement  of  pol¬ 
lution  technology  by  the  South  Coast 
Air  Quality  Management  District. 

Working  with  Flint  Ink  Corp.,  the 
Times  experimented  for  more  than  a 
year  to  develop  a  black  soy-based  ink 
that  conformed  to  its  production  re¬ 
quirements.  By  the  end  of  1992  the 
Times  had  completely  converted  to  soy- 
oil  inks  for  all  black  printing.  For  the 
last  eight  years  it  has  used  soy-based 
inks  exclusively  for  color  printing. 

Already  within  acceptable  emissions 
limits  for  specific  compounds,  the  Times 
said  its  printing  with  all  soy-based  inks 
has  reduced  emissions  by  more  than 
50%.  It  also  reported  that  the  new  ink 
has  half  the  rub-off  of  the  black  ink  it 
previously  used. 
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Recycling  Laws 

Lobbyist:  Newspapers  could  be  hurt  in  volatile  ‘environment’ 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

COMBINE  ENVIRONMENTALISTS 
looking  for  a  payoff  after  12  years  of 
Republican  presidents  and  a  Congress 
eager  to  —  subtly  —  stick  it  to  the 
press,  and  you  have  a  volatile  political 
climate  that  could  lead  to  onerous  fed¬ 
eral  newspaper  recycling  laws,  a  top 
lobbyist  said. 

“We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
this  milieu,”  according  to  Terese 
Colling,  a  principal  of  the  Washington 
firm  Davidson  Colling  Group. 

Colling  portrayed  a  Washington 
that  is  more  receptive  to  rigorous  envi¬ 
ronmental  laws  than  it  has  been  in 
years.  She  presented  her  analysis  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  annual  conference  of 
the  Newspaper  Purchasing  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  held  in  Atlanta. 


For  one  thing,  she  said,  environmen¬ 
talists  are  generally  winning  the  argu¬ 
ment  over  the  so-called  solid  waste 
“crisis.” 

“Environmentalists  have  convinced 
the  public  and  the  politicians  that 
there  is  a  landfill  crisis,”  she  said. 

Further,  environmentalists  them¬ 
selves  are  fired  up  about  their  prospects 
for  legislative  success.  Colling  said. 

“You  have  to  remember  that  envi¬ 
ronmentalists  feel  like  they  have  12 
years  of  pent-up  demand,”  she  said. 

Indeed,  in  Vice  President  A1  Gore 
—  “the  darling  of  the  environmental¬ 
ists,”  Colling  said  —  they  have  a  friend 
in  high  places. 

Environmentalists  have  framed  the 
debate  so  successfully.  Colling  said, 
that  U.S.  Sen.  Max  S.  Baucus  (D- 
Mont. )  recently  could  argue  —  appar¬ 
ently  seriously  —  that  federally 


mandatory  recycled  fiber  content  lev¬ 
els  would  be  good  for  newspapers  by 
providing  “certainty”  for  publishers. 

However,  members  of  Congress  have 
another  motive  for  pushing  for  strin¬ 
gent  newspaper  recycling  laws.  Colling 
argued. 

“Politicians  may  fear  attacking  the 
press  directly,  but  forcing  publishers  to 
use  recycled  newsprint  is  their  way  of 
getting  back  at  the  press  for  all  the 
things  they’ve  written  about  them,”  she 
said. 

Complicating  things  for  publishers  is 
the  fact  that  newspapers  will  also  be 
looking  to  keep  the  tax  deductibility  of 
advertising  costs.  Politicians  may  not 
be  disposed  to  give  both. 

“It’s  a  problem  —  you  only  get  so 
many  chits  with  legislators,”  Colling 
said.  lE^P 


“No  task, 
rightly  done 
is 

truly  private. 

It  is  part 
of  the  world’s 
work.” 


WOODROW  WILSON 


Visit  us  at  NEXPO  ’93  Booth  No.  3146 


That  has  been  our  philosophy,  too,  for 
over  60  years. 

Working  with  our  customers,  the 
newspapers  of  America,  developing 
new  technologies  to  produce  better 
color,  greater  productivity  and  lower 
costs. 

This  teamwork  has  made  the 
automated  plateroom  possible.  Western 
Lithotech  automated  plate  punching, 
exposing,  developing  and  bending. 
Complete  integrated  systems  of 
equipment,  plates  and  chemistry. 

We’d  like  to  thank  our  customers  for 
joining  us  in  contributing  to  the 
technology  that’s  making  headlines  all 
around  the  world. 


WESTERN  LITHOTECH* 

A 
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3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd.  Si.  Louis,  MO  63122 
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French  Lessons 

How  Paris  newspapers  are  coping  with  the  decline  of 
the  sexy  videotext  chatter  that  made  them  tons  of  money 


by  Aralynn  Abare  McMane 

THE  SEX  THAT  sold  so  well  on 
French  home  computer  terminals  has 
gone  out  of  style,  taking  huge  profits 
for  newspapers  with  it. 

The  early  1980s  saw  the  French 
phone  company  putting  computer  ter¬ 
minals  into  thousands  of  people’s 
homes  for  free  in  a  scheme  to  create  a 
national  videotext  network  that  would 
replace  phone  books. 

Through  smart  wrangling  early  in 
the  development  of  the  network,  news¬ 
papers  gained  a  monopoly  for  them¬ 
selves,  other  publications  and  eventu¬ 
ally  broadcasters  on  interactive  video¬ 
text  services  that  turned  into 
moneymakers  in  ways  no  one  had 
imagined. 

Some  French  newspapers  made  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
by  providing  real-time  dialogue  ser¬ 
vices,  or  messageries,  for  the  network 


(Abare  McMane  is  a  journalism  design, 
curriculum  and  technology  consultant 
based  in  Paris.) 


known  as  Minitel.  The  messageries  al¬ 
lowed  people  to  converse  by  typing 
into  their  terminals.  It  turned  out  that 
what  people  liked  to  talk  about  a  great 
deal  was  sex,  and  the  erotic  mes¬ 
sageries,  or  messageries  roses,  were 
born. 

Now  the  days  of  high  profits  from 
the  messageries  are  over,  thanks  in  part 
to  competition  and  a  changing  politi¬ 
cal  climate.  Publishers  no  longer  see 
messageries  as  the  main  event  and  sup¬ 
port  a  move  to  allow  anyone  to  start 
one. 

“The  messageries  account  for  about 
3,000  hours  [of  Minitel  use]  and  about 
150,000  francs  [about  $30,000]  in  our 
monthly  revenues,”  said  Michel  Lan- 
daret  of  the  Strasbourg  daily  Les 
Dernieres  Nouvelles  d’ Alsace  (223,000 
circulation).  “Five  years  ago,  it  was  11 
times  that.” 

To  cope,  French  newspapers  are 
both  turning  back  to  other  parts  of 
their  Minitel  systems  and  exploring 
new  directions  for  an  old  medium,  the 
telephone. 


Games 

Games  remain  popular,  consistently 
ranking  second  behind  messageries  in 
use  for  the  non-official  and  non-profes¬ 
sional  uses  of  the  French  videotext  sys¬ 
tem.  A  chess  service  it  started  early  on 
is  still  a  strong  feature  for  the  Paris  daily 
Liberation  (circulation  183,000).  People 
can  play  against  each  other  or  a  com¬ 
puter  and,  just  as  important,  immedi¬ 
ately  get  details  of  real  matches  that 
would  normally  be  available  only  in 
monthly  publications  and  therefore  up 
to  seven  weeks  after  the  fact. 

Journalism 

News  remains  expensive  and  alluring 
for  newspapers  with  videotext  opera¬ 
tions.  Editors  have  found  that  usage 
soars  when  there  is  a  big  event  to  fol¬ 
low,  such  as  during  the  Gulf  war  or  the 
French  Open  tennis  tournament. 

Another  successful  strategy'  has  been 
to  provide  a  highly  tailored  specializa¬ 
tion.  The  sports  daily  newspaper 
L’  Equipe  (circulation  312,000)  offers 
results  on  Minitel  and  does  well.  Other¬ 
wise,  electronic  journalism  remains 
painfully  expensive. 

“I  lose  money  practically  every  time  1 
do  news,”  said  Pierre  Moulin-Roussel, 
head  of  Liberation’s  videotext  service. 
He  does  it  anyway,  recently  using  the 
system  to  allow  readers  to  ask  questions 
of  10  politicians  who  came  to  the  paper. 

At  Le  Parisien  (circulation  388,000), 
the  newspaper’s  management  has  begun 
to  talk  with  the  videotext  people  about 
instituting  an  interactive  service  that 
would  allow  readers  to  talk  back. 

Classifieds 

The  situation  remains  murky  for  clas¬ 
sifieds.  Different  Paris  newspapers  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  attracted  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  classified  ads  and  their  video¬ 
text  ad  operations  have  generally 
followed  suit.  For  example,  Le  Figaro 
(circulation  423,000)  specializes  in 
housing.  However,  two  months  ago. 
Liberation  shut  down  the  videotext  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  once  highly  successful  per¬ 
sonals  ads. 
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“The  messageries  emptied  the  per¬ 
sonals,”  Moulin-Roussel  said. 

Landaret  at  the  Strasbourg  paper  also 
has  seen  a  change. 

“Two  years  ago,  people  bought  an 
ad  on  both  the  videotext  service  and 
in  the  newspaper,  he  said.  “Today, 
they’re  just  buying  one  and  looking  for 
the  best  price.” 

Archives 

Agence  France-Presse  sells  its 
archives  at  a  rate  that  increases  with 
the  amount  of  detail  sought.  Le  Monde 
(circulation  380,000)  is  expanding  its 
service  to  provide  full  text  by  fax.  Oth¬ 
er  papers  are  considering  doing  some¬ 
thing  similar. 

Expertise 

Videotext  operations  are  selling  their 
expertise  to  businesses.  Liberation,  for 
example,  set  up  a  service  for  Nu- 
traSweet  artificial  sweetener  that  in¬ 
cluded  dieting  tips.  The  country’s 
largest  daily.  Quest  France  in  Rennes 
(circulation  700,000),  began  helping 
the  city,  a  direct  marketing  firm,  and  a 
bank  set  up  services  reached  by  the 
Kiosque  telephone  number  for  public 
access  and  also  reached  by  numbers  re¬ 
served  for  internal  use  by  companies. 

Management 

Videotext  operations  at  newspapers 
are  more  separate  and  smaller  than  they 
were  at  their  height.  When  Antoine 
Beaussant  took  over  the  videotext  oper¬ 
ation  at  Le  Parisien,  he  cut  the  staff  in 
half.  As  is  the  case  at  many  papers,  the 
videotext  operation  at  Le  Parisien  is 
separately  staffed  and  budgeted. 

The  telephone 

Some  publishers  are  now  looking  to 
the  telephone  as  a  new  moneymaker 
and  have  begun  to  offer  services  that 
resemble  the  900-number  operations  in 
the  United  States. 

Hachette,  whose  properties  include 
several  regional  newspapers,  has  been 
in  the  audiotex  business  since  the  mid- 
1980s  with  services  that  included  a 
highly  successful  horoscope.  A  call  to 
that  service  yields  a  somewhat  disjoint¬ 
ed  recitation  of  sentence  fragments 
that  make  up  your  horoscope  based  on 
the  day,  hour  and  region  of  France  in 
which  the  caller  was  born. 

In  May,  the  telephone  company 
doubled  the  number  of  numbers  avail¬ 
able  for  audiotex.  The  maximum 
charge  is  nine  francs,  or  under  $2  a 
minute,  billed  directly  to  the  caller. 


Anything  that  might  become  an  erot¬ 
ic  tnessagerie  is  supposed  to  be  forbid¬ 
den,  but  there  are  signs  that  trouble 
could  be  starting  all  over  again.  Several 
ads  for  numbers  that  promise  “sexy  con¬ 
versation” — one  starting  at  150  francs — 
have  begun  to  appear  in  the  weekly  en¬ 
tertainment  magazine  Pariscope. 

Discovery  of  a  cash  cow 
It  was  at  Landaret’s  paper  that  the 
first  commercial  messagerie  emerged, 
more  or  less  by  accident.  A  by-subscrip- 
tion  service  called  Gretel  began  in  1982 


that  included  news,  games,  classified 
ads  and  an  electronic  mailbox  in  which 
users  could  exchange  letters.  Hackers 
started  to  make  their  own  use  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  real-time  messaging  system  that 
had  been  designed  to  help  lost  users 
find  their  way.  The  developers  let  things 
progress  and  the  first  messagerie  was 
born. 

Soon  the  2,000  subscribers  were 
clocking  730  to  930  hours’  total  use  a 
day,  with  users  staying  on  line  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30  minutes  weekdays  and  90 
minutes  on  weekends. 


Grow  1^' 


...and  up^  and  up 

The  audiotext  industry  has  matured.  You  need  a  mature  company 
—  a  proven  leader  with  a  commitment  to  service  and  innovation  — 
to  help  you  grow  your  revenues  year  to  year. 

Our  clients*  call  minutes  have  grown 
by  an  average  of  23%  in  the  past  year. 

Yours  can  too! 


Callus  today  1-800-874-2340 
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Within  a  few  months,  the  Paris  daily 
Liberation  added  the  messagerie  Turlu  to 
its  own  service  that  had  consisted  of 
one  game  and  a  condensed  version  of 
the  next  day’s  paper  available  the 
evening  before  publication. 

Moulin-Roussel  said  that  the  paper 
meant  the  name  of  the  messagerie  to 
reflect  a  slang  expression  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  call.  It  turned  out  that  a  slight 
variation  of  the  term  was  slang  for  a 
particularly  sexual  act.  He  claims  that 
was  unintentional.  Nonetheless,  that 
scenario  provides  a  metaphor  for  how 
messageries  evolved  from  innocent 
chatter  to  hard-core  pornography  and 
prostitution. 

“It  wasn’t  an  erotic  messagerie” 
Moulin-Roussel  said  of  Turlu.  “The  idea 
at  the  start  was  simply  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  meet  each  other.” 

That  role  was  a  natural  for  Libera¬ 
tion,  which  already  had  run  in  the  pa¬ 
per  a  highly  successful  section  of  per¬ 
sonals  ads  called  Cheri.  The  users  of 
the  service  and  tone  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  reflected  the  image  of  Liberation  as 
young,  intellectual  and  hip. 

Because  users  remained  anonymous, 
Moulin-Roussel  said,  “the  Minitel  of¬ 
fered  a  freedom  that  didn’t  exist  any¬ 
where  else.  It’s  the  only  place  where 
people  can  talk  about  anything  without 
societal  pressures.” 

He  said  talking  about  sex  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  outcome. 

“The  nature  of  humanity  presuppos¬ 
es  a  certain  number  of  strong  interests, 
including  sexuality,”  he  noted. 


Such  services  did  help  peo¬ 
ple  meet.  In  March  1985, 
Agence  France-Presse  report¬ 
ed  that  “Schnaps”  and  “Pol¬ 
lux”  of  Strasbourg  were  get¬ 
ting  married  after  a  Minitel 
courtship  that  included  ex¬ 
changes  of  love  poems  by 
computer. 

Some  in  the  field  argue  that 
the  oversexed  image  was  a  tad 
unfair. 

“People  who  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  system  found  oth¬ 
er  things  to  talk  about  besides 
screwing,”  said  Michel  Puech, 
head  of  videotext  training  at 
France’s  main  continuing  edu¬ 
cation  center  for  journalists. 

The  Kiosque  Windfall 

Videotext  became  truly  lu¬ 
crative  only  after  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  started  its 
3615  Kiosque  access  number 
and  billing  system  in  1984.  To  get  into 
any  Kiosque  service  from  anywhere  in 
the  country,  a  user  calls  3615  on  a  tele¬ 
phone,  types  in  the  code  of  the  service 
on  the  attached  terminal,  and  pays  the 
same  flat  per-minute  rate  that  now 
amounts  to  about  $15  an  hour. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  phone 
company,  then  the  DGT  and  now 
France  Telecom,  keeps  30%  of  the 
charge  and  returns  the  rest  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  provide  the  content  and 
hardware  (usually  a  mainframe  to  han¬ 
dle  multiple  calls)  for  running  the 
service. 

The  boon  for  newspapers  came  in  a 


requirement  that  only  public  entities, 
such  as  the  national  railway  system,  and 
publishers  who  had  an  officially  regis¬ 
tered  periodical — complete  with  identi¬ 
fication  number — could  provide  mes¬ 
sageries  and  other  kinds  of  services  for 
the  Kiosque. 

Some  newspapers  had  been  leaders 
in  the  fight  against  videotext,  and  the 
quasi-monopoly  for  publications  was 
among  concessions  made  by  France 
Telecom  to  newspapering  in  general. 

Early  participants  made  a  bundle, 
thanks  largely  to  the  messageries. 

“We  were  getting  up  to  80,000  hours 
a  month  in  ’85-’86  with  three  services 
that  didn’t  take  too  much  work,” 
Moulin-Roussel  recalled.  “With  the  50 
codes  we  have  now,  we  barely  get 
35,000  hours.” 

The  Parisien  also  became  involved 
early.  By  1987,  messageries  were  giving  it 
50%  of  its  videotext  traffic.  Now  that  is 
down  to  about  3%. 

Demise  of  a  cash  cow 

Competition  came  quickly  because 
messageries  were  a  no-brainer,  requiring 
almost  no  content  from  the  provider. 
Games  were  also  highly  successful  but 
offered  a  smaller  profit  margin.  Provid¬ 
ing  news  offered  little  or  no  profit. 

“Messageries  were  very  fragile  at  the 
beginning,”  Moulin-Roussel  recalled, 
“and  competitors  would  sign  on  one 
messagerie  and  say,  ‘Come  over  to  my 
service,  its  better.’  ” 

Further,  the  limitation  to  only  pub¬ 
lishers  proved  ineffective  as  any  sort  of 
safeguard  against  other  people  starting 
messageries  because  some  publications 
rented  their  number  to  a  videotext  or- 
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ganization,  and  some  videotext  organi¬ 
zations  began  a  tiny  publication  with  a 
handful  of  subscribers  to  get  a  number. 

Soon  messageries  became  cold- 
hearted  business.  Owners  employed 
people  and  computers  as  animateurs 
who  posed  as  several  different  users  at 
once  in  order  to  keep  paying  customers 
connected  for  as  long  as  possible. 

As  competition  for  customers  tough¬ 
ened,  Paris  became  plastered  with  ad¬ 
vertising  that  featured  increasingly  ex¬ 
plicit  messages.  Soon  the  ads  became 
hard  for  the  French  power  structure  to 
take,  even  in  a  society  where  a  grocery 
store  uses  a  picture  of  a  woman’s  bare 
breast  to  help  sell  its  oysters. 

“It  became  absurd,  with  things  like 
posters  that  showed  a  naked  woman 
on  all  fours,”  Moulin-Roussel  recalls. 

Then,  Minitel  began  to  show  an 
even  seamier  side,  with  links  to  prosti¬ 
tution  and  crime.  In  August  1986, 
Agence  France-Presse  reported  that  a 
young  woman  in  Nice  had  been  tor¬ 
tured  by  someone  she  met  through  a 
messagerie.  In  a  1987  documentary,  an 
animateur  said  the  people  on  her  ser¬ 
vice  were  afraid  to  have  a  date  with 
people  they  met  by  Minitel. 


In  1987,  messageries  provided  72%  of 
total  revenues  from  the  Kiosque.  The 
phone  company  that  year  reduced  the 
special  Kiosque  treatment  to  only  mes¬ 
sageries  and  began  allowing  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  start  them.  Two  years  later,  edi¬ 
tors  were  declaring  the  messagerie 
boom  over. 

“The  future  is  no  longer  in  erotic 


messageries,”  Eric  Bonjour  of  the  Nou- 
velle  Observateur  newsmagazine,  a 
leader  in  the  messagerie  field,  said  at 
the  time.  “All  of  them  offer  the  same 
thing,  so  they  can’t  survive  except  by 
ever  more  costly  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns.” 

The  number  of  messageries  contin¬ 
ued  to  grow,  from  3,130  in  1987  to 
nearly  double  that  in  1990,  but  the  rel¬ 
ative  use  of  them  declined  enough  to 
make  the  total  revenues  stay  the  same. 


Such  a  decline  was  what  some  early 
researchers  had  predicted  would  hap¬ 
pen  as  the  novelty  of  the  new  medium 
wore  off.  Heavy  messagerie  users  fre¬ 
quently  showed  signs  of  boredom  even¬ 
tually,  media  analysts  Jean-Marie 
Charon  and  Eddy  Cherki  had  noted  in 
a  1985  report  about  the  early  trials  of 
French  videotext.  “Those  users  tend  to 


lower  and  stabilize  their  use  or  end  up 
abandoning  the  system  completely,” 
they  said. 

Cleaning  up 

Also,  the  telephone  company  and 
the  government  began  to  react  to 
church  and  family  group  pressure  to 
clean  up  the  sexy  services. 

Since  1989,  the  phone  company,  a 
quasi-public  entity,  has  shut  down  13 
services  for  violation  of  the  morals 


Videotext  became  truly  lucrative  only  after  the 
telephone  company  started  its  3615  Kiosque  access 
number  and  hilling  system  in  1984. 
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clause  in  their  videotext  contracts. 

Beaussant,  who  also  heads  Geste,  the 
country’s  main  organization  of  video- 
text  service  owners,  said  the  phone 
company  could  have  pleaded  ignorance 
if  it  had  been  only  the  carrier  of  sleaze. 

“What  posed  the  problem  was  that  it 
was  also  doing  the  billing,”  he  said. 

Michel  Cressole,  who  covers  Minitel 
for  Liberation,  blames  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  for  not  paying  attention  sooner. 

“They  simply  let  anybody  do  just 
about  anything  to  make  as  much  mon¬ 
ey  as  possible  as  fast  as  they  possibly 
could,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  government  had 
passed  a  law  in  1987  to  put  a  33%  tax 
on  revenues  from  messageries  (it  later 


raised  the  tax  to  50%).  Late  in  1992, 
the  communications  ministry  an¬ 
nounced  creation  of  a  commission, 
which  would  not  include  the  telephone 
company,  to  regulate  what  appeared  on 
the  Minitel  system. 

As  yet,  the  government  has  not  be¬ 
gun  to  collect  the  tax  and  no  service 
that  belongs  to  a  newspaper  has  been 
shut  down  by  the  telephone  company, 
but  the  decline  in  audience  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  actions  have  had  an  effect. 

Videotext  directors  at  both  Libera¬ 
tion  and  the  Parisien  acknowledge  that 
they  now  have  both  human  and  elec¬ 
tronic  surveillance  of  the  messages 
that  pass  through  their  services.  A 
computer  is  programmed  to  disconnect 
people  based  on  certain  words,  and  the 
human  monitor  looks  for  more  subtle 
transgressions. 

Puech  of  the  journalism  training 
center  calls  this  activity  “scandalous.” 

“Journalists  have  no  business  putting 
themselves  in  the  position  of  censoring 
the  words  of  others,”  he  said. 

Other  providers  are  using  other 
methods  to  downplay  their  messageries. 

•  The  access  code  for  the  messagerie 
within  the  Gretel  service  of  the 
Dernieres  Nouvelles  d’ Alsace  appears 
only  for  a  few  seconds  and  is  replaced 
by  the  code  for  a  service  that  provides 
ads  and  information  about  cars. 

•  Arguing  that  20  messageries  it  had 
housed  within  its  service  no  longer 


“conformed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
service,”  the  weekly  Nouvel  Ohserva- 
teur  news  magazine  removed  them.  (It 
kept  its  highly  successful  Aline  and 
Jane  codes  and  in  1991  still  had  the 
most  Kiosque  traffic  of  any  publisher. ) 

•  The  service  Nuitel,  which  is  not 
owned  by  a  newspaper,  was  once  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “erotically  funny”  and  now 
opens  with  a  stern  warning  that  people 
had  better  watch  what  they  say. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  public  in 
general  seems  more  relaxed  than  just 
about  everybody  else  when  it  comes  to 
the  erotic  messaging  services.  In  a 
1991  national  Lou  Harris  poll  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Geste,  only  3%  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  erotic  messageries  when 


asked  what  their  terminals  could  be 
used  for,  while  nearly  half  mentioned 
the  electronic  phone  directory  and 
four  of  10  considered  the  Minitel  a 
way  to  get  information. 

Just  11%  of  respondents  selected  the 
Minitel’s  erotic  messaging  services 
from  a  list  of  possible  things  “that 
should  be  forbidden,”  far  behind  vio¬ 
lence  in  television  cartoons  (69%), 
cigarette  ads  (43%),  fast  cars  (38%) 
and  bullfights  (36%).  BEST 

3M,  Die  donate 
systems  to  GATF 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  Technical 
Foundation’s  Electronic  Image/Informa¬ 
tion  Processing  Group  received  a  Rain¬ 
bow  desktop  proofing  system  from  the 
3MCo. 

The  300-dpi,  dye-sublimation  Post¬ 
Script  device  for  color  pages  with  line 
art  and  separations  will  be  used  in 
desktop  production  workshops. 

DIG  Americas  donated  its  Waterless 
Printing  System  to  GATF,  which  will 
use  the  new  technology  from  Sun 
Chemical,  Polychrome  and  Toray  In¬ 
dustries  for  training  on  its  Heidelberg 
offset  presses. 

The  system  combines  silicone  poly¬ 
mer  inks  with  silicone  and  polymer- 
coated  aluminum  plates. 


ABB  forms 
U.S.  division 

ABB  PROCESS  AUTOMATION, 
headquartered  in  Baden,  Switzerland, 
formed  a  U.S.  division  for  its  printing 
control  systems.  Based  in  Hoffman  Es¬ 
tates,  111.,  the  Printing  Systems  Division 
was  established  to  serve  U.S.  news¬ 
papers’  increased  demand  for  color  and 
expansion  of  special-interest  sections, 
target  marketing  and  zoning. 

The  division  offers  technology  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  longer,  more  difficult 
make-ready  caused  by  use  of  more  color 
and  the  more  frequent  stops  to  replate 
for  separate  sections  and  editions.  The 
effects  of  both,  according  to  division 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
John  Jellovitz,  is  lower  productivity, 
higher  waste  and  longer  production 
time. 

Jellovitz  identified  U.S.  presses  that 
are  at  least  10  years  old  as  “prime  candi¬ 
dates  for  upgrades  to  new  automation 
and  control  technology.” 

ABB  said  almost  50  large  European 
newspapers  and  dozens  of  smaller  sites 
use  its  systems,  ranging  from  stand¬ 
alone  production  management  comput¬ 
ers  to  entire  pressroom  control  systems. 

The  division  is  introducing  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Printing  System  700,  an  integrated 
drive,  automation  and  control  system 
with  all  functions  for  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct  and  production  planning  and  press¬ 
room  operation  and  management. 

It  consists  of  the  MPS  700  produc¬ 
tion  computer,  control  console,  ad¬ 
vanced  standard  interfaces  for  plant¬ 
wide  data  exchange  and  the  latest  DC 
or  AC  digital  drive  systems  integrated 
into  the  control  systems  for  individual 
printing  units  and  folders. 

RIT  creates  font 
technology  center 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology’s  School  of  Printing  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Sciences  has  established  the 
Goudy  International  Center  for  Font 
Technology  and  Aesthetics  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  about  type,  its  history, 
development  and  use. 

Typography  and  design  expert  Profes¬ 
sor  Archie  Provan  heads  the  center, 
which  will  explore  technical,  aesthetic, 
historical  and  legal  aspects  of  alphabets 
and  typefaces  of  all  cultures.  The  cen¬ 
ter’s  typesetting  capabilities  range  from 
hot  metal  to  digital. 


In  March  1985,  Agence  France-Presse  reported 
that  “Schnaps”  and  “Pollux”  of  Strasbourg  were 
getting  married  after  a  Minitel  courtship  that 
included  exchanges  of  love  poems  by  computer. 
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Addendum  to 
Nexpo  Exhibitors 

Original  list  appeared  in  May  15  E&P  Planning  Issue 


Aclvaiic«d  Pr«pr«ss  Systoms  Inc. 
{APSI},  booth  1720,  staffed  by  Mal¬ 
colm  McGrory,  Andrew  Zimmon,  Tim 
Bosworth,  Wayne  Sadlowski,  Paul 
Breeden. 

Developed  on  the  Helios  Ether- 
share,  APSI  fileserver  and  OPI  system 
is  a  Sun  Sparc-based  software  package 
that  functions  as  a  fileserver  and  OPI 
server.  Based  on  the  same  package 
from  Germany’s  Helios  GmbH,  APSI 
QueMan  and  PrintMan  allow  control 
of  queues  and  output  files  routed 
through  the  APSI  fileserver  and  OPI 
system,  with  such  features  as  unattend¬ 
ed  job  batching,  additions  of  rush 
queues,  ability  to  find  and  direct 
queued  job  to  the  next  available  RIP 
and  imagesetter  error  notification  to 
specific  print  user. 

Demonstrations  of  viewing  and 
proofing  of  live  news  pages  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  San  Francisco.  Pages  are  com¬ 
pressed  using  Adobe  Systems’  Acrobat 
Distiller  at  remote  locations  and  trans¬ 
ferred  via  modems  to  APSI’s  fileserver 
at  Nexpo.  Once  received,  files  can  be 
viewed  using  Adobe’s  Acrobat  Ex¬ 
change  or  proofed  through  the  APSI 
proofing  system. 

Also,  demonstrations  of  software 
RlPs  for  PCs  and  Sun  Sparcstations  on 
an  Agfa  Accuser  1000  imagesetter  and 
a  600-dpi  proofer,  and  the  latest  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Agfa  Pix  and  Catalyst  re¬ 
touch  and  layout  systems. 

CT*xt  Inc.,  booth  1960,  staffed  by 
Eugene  Kiel,  product  development  vice 
president;  Jimmie  Garner,  sales  vice 
president;  Beckie  Haubert,  senior  sales 
support  representative. 

Demonstrating  OS/2-based  editori¬ 
al  and  classified  ad  front-end  systems 
and  DOS-based  editorial,  classified 
and  display  ad  products.  Also  demon¬ 
strating  OS/2-based  classified  pagina¬ 
tion,  operating  with  both  classified 
front  ends.  Quark-based  editorial  pag¬ 
ination  product,  installed  at  several 
North  and  South  American  sites,  will 


also  be  presented.  XTensions  tightly 
integrate  QuarkXPress  with  editorial 
and  display  ad  systems. 

Diglx  Imaging  has  withdrawn  from 
Nexpo  because  of  conflicting  commit¬ 
ments. 

Madia  Marketing  Materials 

Inc.,  booth  5010,  will  show  The  Ad 
Director,  custom  sales  presentation 
software.  Presentations  generated  in 
minutes  include  research  data,  annual 
and  monthly  proposals,  market  analysis 
maps  and  preprint  proposals.  Enhanc¬ 
ing  the  product  are  QuickTab  crosstab 
package  for  fast  finished  sales  pages 


without  rekeying  data,  calculating 
reach  and  frequency,  combining  cells 
and  saving  banners,  and  ESA  Link  di¬ 
rect  access  to  NAA’s  Electronic  Sales 
Assistant  library  of  pages,  which  trans¬ 
fers  needed  pages  and  automatically 
integrates  national  data  with  local  data 
in  The  Ad  Director.  Also,  will  intro¬ 
duce  other,  unspecified  products. 

Unique  Phete,  booth  1121,  staffed 
by  Roger  J.  Power  Jr.,  special  account 
manager.  Exhibiting  wholesale  photo¬ 
graphic  films,  paper,  chemistry,  cam¬ 
eras  and  accessories.  Products  from 
Kodak,  Fuji,  Ilford,  Agfa,  Polaroid  and 
others.  BECT 
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Classified  Ad  Entry  is  effectively  handled  by  your 
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Upbeat  Mood 
at  FIEJ  Conference 

More  than  450  delegates  from  52  countries  participate 


by  Robert  U.  Broivn 

MORE  THAN  450  delegates  from  52 
countries  participated  in  the  46th 
World  Newspaper  Congress  in  Berlin 
May  23-26. 

They  listened  to  speeches  by  25 
newspaper  leaders  from  around  the 
world  giving  upbeat  reports  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Under  discussion  titles  such  as  “Re¬ 
inventing  the  newspaper,”  “Adapting 
to  change”  and  “Responding  to  com¬ 
petitive  challenges,”  speakers  exuded 
optimism  whether  they  saw  the  future 
as  more  ink-on-paper  or  electronic 
distribution. 


Convert  an 
old  imagesetter 
to  new? 
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Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp. 
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Attendance  of  more  than  800 
people  set  a  record  for  FIEJ — the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  conference  got  off  to  a  rousing 
start  with  a  welcome  by  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  who  stated 
unequivocally  that  the  free  press  of  the 
world  and  freedom  of  information 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Federico  Mayor,  director-general  of 
UNESCO,  was  given  FIEJ’s  45th  an¬ 
niversary  award  for  his  activities  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  free  press.  In  presenting  the 
prize,  which  was  a  large  figure  of  a 
“Fighting  Bull”  created  from  printing 
plates,  K.  Prescott  Low,  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger  publisher  and  FIEJ  pres¬ 
ident,  said  Mayor  “has,  with  courage 
and  perseverance,  successfully  set  about 
totally  reforming  UNESCO’s  media 
policy.  He  has  driven  and  enforced  new 
policies  which  now  enable  UNESCO 
to  become  a  real  force  for  furthering 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  world. 

“The  total  change  in  UNESCO  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  backed  up  by  a  range  of 
actions  that  would  have  been  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  the  organization  before 
Mayor  took  over  and  which  have  been 
implemented  against  considerable  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  obstacles.” 

He  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
the  secretariat  and  member  states 
“which  have  worked  with  me  so  effec¬ 
tively  to  return  the  organization  to  its 
constitutional  mission  of  fostering  the 
‘free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and  image.’  ” 

UNESCO’s  mission  was  exemplified 
by  the  presence  at  the  conference  of 
Cameroon  journalist  Pius  Njawe,  who 
accepted  FIEJ’s  Golden  Pen  of  Free¬ 
dom  Award.  The  editor  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  weekly  Le  Messager  had  been 
imprisoned  by  his  government  because 
of  an  article  critical  of  the  president  of 
the  republic.  He  was  released  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  UNESCO’s  intervention  and  its 
declaration  that  it  “stood  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  free  press,  and  therefore 


could  not  accept  the  imprisonment  of 
a  journalist.” 

In  a  formal  resolution,  FIEJ  called 
on  the  Cameroon  government  to  cease 
the  harassment  of  the  independent 
press  and  the  jailing  of  journalists.  It 
asked  the  government  to  allow  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  investigation  to  enter  the  coun¬ 
try  and  examine  allegations  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  press  freedom,  a  mission  for 
which  the  government  has  twice  re¬ 
fused  visas. 

Recalling  that  a  U.N.  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Human  Rights  will  take 
place  this  month  in  Vienna,  FIEJ  reit¬ 
erated  its  endorsement  of  Article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  and  declared  its  intention 
to  fight  for  freedom  of  expression  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  that  it  is  repressed 
or  threatened. 

FIEJ  also  approved  and  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  the  “Charter  for  a  Free  Press,” 
which  was  written  five  years  ago  when 
journalists  from  34  countries  met  in 
London  at  the  call  of  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  and  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Conference  on  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Saying  the  free  flow  of  information 
should  be  encouraged  and  not  imped¬ 
ed  by  governments  and  noting  that  an 
increasing  number  of  governments  im¬ 
pose  value  added  tax  (VAT)  on  the 
price  of  newspapers,  FIEJ  called  on  all 
governments  to  desist  from  imposing 
taxes  on  the  cover  prices  of  news¬ 
papers,  which  reduces  their  availabili¬ 
ty  to  the  communities  they  serve. 

FIEJ  declared  its  support  of  the 
Union  of  Daily  Press  Publishers  in  the 
Czech  Republic  and  called  on  that 
government  to  reject  efforts  to  monop¬ 
olize  the  distribution  of  newspapers, 
which  would  influence  free  choice. 

FIEJ  members  heard  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “The  Independent  Media 
Diversity  Trust  of  South  Africa,”  which 
had  been  endorsed  in  principle  a  year 
ago. 

Anthony  Heard,  former  editor  of 
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Cape  Times,  in  Capetown,  reported 
that  the  trust  was  set  up  earlier  this 
year  with  the  active  support  of  FIEJ  and 
major  South  African  newspaper  groups. 

Its  main  objectives  are  to  promote 
print  media  and  to  promote  diversity 
of  opinion  in  the  South  African  me¬ 
dia  environment.  The  aim  is  to  help 
the  so-called  alternative  press  survive 
and  become  part  of  the  permanent 
mosaic  of  newspapers.  Its  financial 
support  now  amounts  to  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Members  were  advised  that  the  next 
annual  meeting  would  be  May  29^to 
June  1,  1994,  but  the  location  could 
not  be  announced  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  made  it  difficult 
to  find  hotels  that  would  accommodate 
it. 

Harvard  awards 
health  journalism 
fellowships 

REPORTERS  FROM  CALIFORNIA, 
New  York  and  India  have  won  the  Har¬ 
vard  Journalism  Fellowships  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  in  Public  Health. 

Julie  Marquis  from  the  Riverside, 
Calif.,  Press-Enterprise,  Peter  Wehrwein 
with  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 
and  Rupa  Chinai  of  Bombay’s  Sunday 
Observer  will  spend  one  year  at  Harvard 
University’s  School  of  Public  Health 
Center  for  Health  Communication. 

The  fellowships  include  $24,000 
stipends  as  well  as  relocation  expenses 
and  book  allowances. 

Professor  pens 
book  on  women 
columnists 

THE  STORIES  OF  13  women  newspa¬ 
per  columnists  are  related  in  University 
of  Kentucky  journalism  professor  Maria 
Braden’s  new  book  She  Said  What?. 

Prior  to  the  1970s,  women  who  au¬ 
thored  columns  were  restricted  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  home  and  family  concerns,  she 
reports,  but  with  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment,  they  began  to  explore  previously 
male-dominated  subjects  such  as  fi¬ 
nance,  international  affairs  and  politics. 

Braden  describes  how  locally  and 
nationally  prominent  columnists  got 
started,  includes  samples  of  their  work 
and  reveals  her  impressions  of  the 
women. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  Southeastern 
Louisiana  University’s  student  newspa¬ 
per  said  the  school’s  president  and  two 
other  officials  have  made  subtle  efforts 
to  have  charges  dropped  in  a  campus 
scandal  involving  newspaper  thefts. 

Dori  Colona,  editor  of  the  Lion’s 
Roar,  said  Southeastern’s  president, 
Warren  Smith,  implied  in  a  letter  last 
month  that  she  should  withdraw  her 
complaint  and  asked  her  to  consider 
that  “students  learn  from  their  mis¬ 
takes.” 

Colona  said  she  also  received  a  call 
from  Ray  Wright  and  Carroll  Falcon, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  asking 
her  about  the  theft  count. 

“I  think  it  was  their  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  go  a  certain  way,”  Colona 
said.  “My  husband’s  saying  maybe  it  was 
their  recommendation.” 

Colona  said  she  filed  a  complaint 
with  police  after  2,000  to  3,000  copies 
of  the  March  4  edition  were  missing. 

University  police  arrested  then-Stu- 
dent  Government  president  Mark 


Morice  and  two  other  students  on  theft 
counts. 

Morice  is  the  student  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Colona  March 
23,  said  he  shared  her  outrage  at  the 
theft  but  felt  students  must  be  allowed 
to  learn  from  their  mistakes. 

“What  I  hope  you  might  consider  is 
how  the  perpetrators  can  best  be 
helped  to  learn  from  their  mistakes,” 
Smith  wrote. 

“Will  criminal  penalties  teach  them 
to  respect  freedom  of  speech?  Will  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  university  help  them 
accept  responsibility  for  their  actions  or 
will  it  make  them  into  martyrs?” 

Colona  said  she  told  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  theft  charges  were  made 
by  the  police  and  that  “I  just  lodged  the 
complaint.” 

Campus  police  allege  Morice  and  the 
others  took  the  papers  because  the  is¬ 
sue  contained  an  article  critical  of  stu¬ 
dent  government.  Colona  said  neither 
she  nor  the  staff  wished  any  trouble  on 
fellow  students.  —  AP 
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Advice  for 
Newspapers 

Worldwide 

FIEJ  delegates  hear  an  array  of  speakers  who  advise  them 
on  advertising,  production  and  telecommunication  matters 


by  Robert  U.  Broum 

JOHN  PERRISS,  CHAIRMAN  and 
chief  executive  of  Zenith  Media 
Worldwide,  the  media  agency  special¬ 
ist  for  Saachi  &  Saachi  and  buyer  of 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  newspaper 
space  in  Europe  last  year,  told  FIEJ 
members  “newspapers  remain  a  great 
success”  and  should  view  the  future 
with  confidence. 

He  added,  however,  that  “too  often, 
newspapers  seem  to  regard  themselves 
as  the  poor  relation  to  TV  and  adopt 
an  inferiority  complex  when  dealing 
with  advertisers.” 

Echoing  the  theme  that  was  used 
frequently  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  Perriss  said  there  is  a  differ¬ 


ence  in  how  advertisers  and  agencies 
perceive  the  newspaper  medium  and 
the  reality. 

Although  newspapers’  share  has  de¬ 
clined,  he  said,  advertising  revenue  in 
real  terms  grew  dramatically  in  the 
1980s  —  in  North  America  by  20% 
and  worldwide  by  almost  40%. 

“A  great  testimony  to  the  enduring 
appeal  and  strength  of  newspapers  is 
that  the  cash  amount  spent  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  them  has  increased,”  he  said. 

Another  perception  is  that  circula¬ 
tions  are  in  dramatic  decline.  Actually, 
overall  circulation  remains  relatively 
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steady  but  readers’  exposure  to  news¬ 
papers  has  increased.  The  average 
number  of  pages  per  issue  has  in¬ 
creased  dramatically.  Issue  sizes  in¬ 
creased  by  far  more  than  circulations 
declined,  he  said. 

“Newspapers  are  not  declining. 
They  are  a  strong  and  healthy  medium 
with  a  bright  future,”  he  concluded. 

Donald  E.  Newhouse,  president  of 
Advance  Publications  Inc.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  told  FIEJ  how  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reinvented  itself  to  meet 
the  increased  competition  for  readers 
and  changes  in  the  retail  marketplace. 

The  Plain  Dealer  provided  more 
coverage  of  the  125  communities  in  its 
circulation  area.  It  hired  more  than  60 
reporters  and  editors,  opened  three 


suburban  news  bureaus  and  launched 
three  zoned  editions.  Local  news, 
sports,  features  and  even  obits  were 
tailored  for  geographical  areas. 

It  introduced  new  sections  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  new  six-year  agreements  with 
the  unions  permitting  management 
the  right  to  assign  work  without  re¬ 
strictions. 

A  new  $200  million  production  fa¬ 
cility  will  open  next  spring,  enabling 
the  newspaper  to  target  news  and 
advertising  to  as  few  as  a  thousand 
homes. 

By  utilizing  its  four  Goss  Colorliner 


presses  twice  in  every  printing  cycle,  it 
will  produce  classified,  features  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sections  early  in  the  evening, 
holding  them  and  collating  them  with 
its  main  news,  business  and  sports  sec¬ 
tions  on  later  deadlines.  This  enabled 
the  Plain  Dealer  to  reduce  its  press 
purchase  from  six  to  four. 

Newhouse  pointed  out  that  much  of 
this  development  depended  on  inter¬ 
national  resources. 

Elements  of  the  prepress  system 
come  from  Scitex,  an  Israeli  company. 
Inserting  and  conveyor  systems  come 
from  GMA,  whose  parent  company  is 
Muller  Martini,  and  from  Ferag,  both 
Swiss  companies. 

Some  of  the  conveyor  equipment  is 
supplied  by  Powerstrap  of  England, 
while  its  strapping  machines  come 
from  Dynaric  of  Germany.  An  auto¬ 
matic  cart  loading  system  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Cannon,  whose  parent 
company,  IMI,  is  English. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  explained  to  the  internation¬ 
al  group  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  to  solve  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems,  focusing  mainly  on  communica¬ 
tions  and  marketing  strategy. 

She  explained  the  move  to  a  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  system  and  the  development 
of  an  electronic  data  interchange  system 
that  will  allow  computer-to-computer 
exchange  of  information.  This  will  get 
its  first  test  in  a  couple  of  months,  she 
said. 

Because  advertiser  and  agency  deci¬ 
sion-makers  have  very  negative  percep¬ 
tions  about  newspapers,  an  aggressive 
communications  program  will  be 
launched  to  demonstrate  that  news¬ 
papers  are  one  of  the  most  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  vehicles. 
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Removal  of  the  stock  tables  from  the  newspapers 
and  making  them  available  electronically  has  saved 
$180,000  in  newsprint,  with  only  three 
complaints  received  from  readers. 


Walter  Hussman,  publisher,  Little 
Rock  Newspapers  Inc.,  retold  the  story 
of  his  fight  with  Gannett  Co.,  ending 
with  his  survival  in  the  marketplace 
(E6?P,March  28,  1992).  He  attributed 
his  success  to  his  staff. 

“They  had  better  presses,  they  had 
better  computers,  they  had  better  type¬ 
setters,  and  they  had  better  trucks.  Yet, 
all  of  this  was  no  match  for  better  mo¬ 
tivated,  dedicated  people.” 

He  said  Gannett  changed  key  exec¬ 
utives  every  two  to  three  years,  so 
they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  know 
the  market  and  its  people.  Also,  they 
cut  their  circulation  rates  in  half, 
which  Hussman  refused  to  match.  In¬ 
stead,  he  put  more  money  into  promo¬ 
tion,  more  pages,  more  news,  more 
advertising  and  more  value  to  the 
readers. 

Joel  Kramer,  publisher  and  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  told 
of  the  successful  transition  from  a 
management  steering  committee  of  the 
publisher  and  five  top  executives,  who 
made  all  decisions  for  the  company,  to 
a  system  of  employee  involvement  in 
all  decisions. 

“It  was  only  after  we  realized  that 
employees  are  the  experts  at  their  own 
work  that  we  truly  moved  beyond  em¬ 
ployee  involvement  to  employee  em¬ 
powerment,”  he  said. 

“Employees  in  many  departments 
have  redesigned  their  own  work,  im¬ 
proving  quality  while  eliminating  jobs. 
The  circulation  field  unit,  which  super¬ 
vises  home  delivery  by  adult  carriers, 
eliminated  20%  of  its  jobs,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  customer-service  phone  room 
eliminated  30%. 

“In  both  cases,  they  reorganized  into 
self-managed  teams  that  eliminated 
management  layers,  and  in  both  cases, 
customer-service  measures  improved. 
We  promised  not  to  lay  anyone  off, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  get  employees 
to  participate  in  redesign,  and  we  kept 
our  promise,  reducing  the  work  force 
through  voluntary  buyouts,  attrition  or 
transfers. 

“Nearly  400  supervisors  have  re¬ 
ceived  35  hours  of  training  in  how  to 
interact  effectively  with  people.  Em¬ 
ployee  teams  have  redesigned  the  com¬ 
pany’s  health  plan,  built  fitness  facili¬ 
ties,  restructured  the  parking  lots,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  employees  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  making  these  decisions,  which 
used  to  go  to  top  management.  The 
management  steering  committee  was 
scrapped.” 

Alejandro  junco  de  la  Vega,  publish¬ 


er  of  El  Norte ,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and 
president  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  told  of  the  growth  of  his 
newspaper  from  four  sections  and 
35,000  circulation  20  years  ago  to  14 
sections  with  256  pages  and  146,000 
circulation  today.  It  is  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  of  newsprint  in  Mexico  —  10% 
of  the  total. 

Deciding  that  his  newspaper  was  an 
“information  company,”  junco  said,  his 
aim  is  to  satisfy  the  information  needs 
of  his  readers. 

The  newspaper  has  established  19 
editorial  boards,  composed  exclusively 
of  outsiders  from  the  various  commu¬ 
nities  of  interest,  which  work  with  the 
editors  and  help  to  establish  editorial 
policy  with  respect  to  special-interest 
sections. 

Junco  has  gone  heavily  into  broad¬ 
casting  services  to  supplement  the  ink- 
on-paper  once  a  day. 

In  addition  to  broadcast  services 
available  to  all  readers,  Junco  has  es¬ 
tablished  “Infosel”  —  selective  infor¬ 
mation  —  which  delivers  information 
to  executive  desks  through  personal 
computers.  It  services  3,000  terminals 
and  is  the  fastest-growing  part  of  El 
Norte’s  business,  he  said. 

James  McKnight,  vice  president/ 
telecommunications  for  Cox  News¬ 


papers,  described  for  FIEJ  members  the 
wide  use  of  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices  being  offered  by  Cox,  particular¬ 
ly  in  Atlanta.  The  criterion  for  these 
services,  he  said,  is  that  they  must  pro¬ 
duce  revenue. 

Removal  of  the  stock  tables  from  the 
newspapers  and  making  them  available 
electronically  has  saved  $180,000  in 
newsprint,  he  said,  with  only  three 
complaints  received  from  readers. 
Also,  the  voice  personal  ads  are  prof¬ 
itable,  he  said. 

The  Atlanta  newspaper  receives  15 
million  telephone  calls  a  year  for  its 
services.  His  view  of  the  future  of  in¬ 
formation  services  is  that  the  customer 
will  pay. 

Norman  Vale,  director-general  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  advertising  is  under  attack 
from  pressure  groups,  activists,  regula¬ 
tors  and  legislators,  all  of  whom  aim  to 
impose  restrictions  and  even  outright 
bans. 

These  attacks  are  made  with  the  de¬ 
clared  aim  of  “protecting”  the  con¬ 
sumer,  he  said. 

Noting  the  “domino  effect”  of  these 
proposals.  Vale  said,  “Restrictions 
which  were  first  proposed  in  the  EC 
are  now  catching  on  in  Latin  America 
and  Asia/Pacific.  A  host  of  categories 
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are  being  targeted.  These  include  re¬ 
strictions  on  food  labeling;  the  move¬ 
ment  of  databased  customer  informa¬ 
tion  across  national  boundaries;  the 
advertising  of  pharmaceuticals,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  tobacco,  beverage  alcohol, 
toys,  confectionery;  financial  advertis¬ 
ing;  use  of  sponsorship;  and  increased 
advertising  taxation.” 

Vale  described  and  illustrated  the 
global  campaign  that  lAA  has  pre¬ 
pared,  which  is  being  used  by  media  on 
a  pro  bono  basis  to  combat  this  trend. 
The  themes  of  the  ads  and  the  broad¬ 
casts  are  that  advertising  creates  and 
encourages  competition;  advertising 
encourages  product  innovation;  adver¬ 
tising  creates  jobs;  advertising  helps  to 
provide  affordable  media;  advertising 
subsidizes  entertainment,  particularly 
sports;  and  advertising  gives  the  con¬ 
sumer  choice. 

He  appealed  to  FlEJ  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  embrace  this  campaign  and  to 
use  it  widely.  BESfP 

FIEJ  offers  NEMO 

FlEJ  IS  OFFERING  NEMO— Newspa- 
per  Management  Online,  a  resource 
network  and  electronic  mail  system — to 
members  as  well  as  other  executives  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Executives  in  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  can  contact  each  other  through 
NEMO  to  exchange  data,  editorial 
resources,  advertising  sales  tips,  busi¬ 
ness  information  and  marketing  plans. 
They  can  communicate  by  E-mail  and 
through  the  NEMO-FAX  service,  which 
allows  telefaxes  to  be  transmitted  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  subscriber’s  PC. 

At  the  end  of  May,  there  were  45 
subscribers  in  21  countries,  among 
them  the  publishers  associations  in  11 
countries,  including  the  U.S. 


by  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  In¬ 
stitute,  at  its  general  assembly  in 
Venice,  Italy,  last  month,  launched  a 
new  era  with  a  new  director  for  the 
first  time  in  18  years  and  an  American 
as  chairman  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

The  retirement  of  Peter  Galliner,  di¬ 
rector,  which  had  been  announced  two 
years  ago,  was  accomplished,  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Johann  Fritz,  a  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  Vienna  and  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist.  All  of  this  was  expected  by  the 
membership. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  David  Laventhol,  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher,  as  the  new  chairman, 
succeeding  Cushrow  Irani  of  India, 
who  had  served  for  two  terms,  and  the 
movement  of  the  IPI  headquarters 
from  London  to  Vienna  (E&P,  June  5, 
P.  28). 

In  formal  resolutions  at  its  business 
session: 

•  IPI  endorsed  the  move  to  take 
control  of  broadcasting  in  South 
Africa  away  from  government  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  panel  of  judges  and  lawyers  repre¬ 
senting  extra-parliamentary  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  to  control  policy. 

•  IPI  noted  that  the  U.N.  World 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  will  be 
held  in  Vienna  this  month  and  said  it 
is  essential  to  focus  attention  on  the 
restrictions  and  physical  intimidation 
that  many  journalists  face,  including 
arrest,  torture  and  death,  and  urged 
journalists  worldwide  to  observe  the 
conference  and  alert  international 


public  opinion  to  the  emerging  threat 
to  internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

•  IPI  viewed  with  alarm  the  recent 
resolution  of  the  Russian  Congress  of 
Deputies  seeking  to  exercise  great  con¬ 
trol  over  Russian  television  and  broad¬ 
casting  bodies  and  to  impose  supervi¬ 
sory  councils  constraining  their  free¬ 
dom.  It  said  this  would  only  open  the 
way  for  censorship  and  called  on  the 
deputies  to  reconsider  this  measure, 
which  can  only  damage  democracy. 

•  IPI  noted  that  the  situation  in 
Kenya  has  not  improved  in  the  last 
year,  that  newspaper  editors  are  still 
being  arrested  and  charged  with  sedi¬ 
tion  and  that  opposition  news  maga¬ 
zines  on  at  least  three  occasions  have 
been  impounded.  IPI  said  the  Kenyan 
government  raided  the  printing  firm 
of  Fotoform  and  took  away  the  print¬ 
ing  press  that  had  been  publishing  the 
Economic  Review,  Nairobi  Weekly 
Observer  and  Finance,  and  two  other 
magazines.  IPI  viewed  the  situation 
with  great  concern  and  reminded  the 
government  that  “freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  lies  at  the  heart  of  any  true 
democracy.” 

•  IPI  noted  with  distress  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journalists  being  killed  and  in¬ 
jured  in  war  zones  and  said  they  need 
maximum  security  and  greater  public 
understanding  of  their  role  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  free  society. 

•  Once  again,  IPI  called  on  the 

Cuban  government  to  release  all  jour¬ 
nalists  and  writers  from  prison  and  to 
cease  the  orchestration  of  persecution. 
IPI  saluted  the  efforts  of  many  Cuban 
journalists  to  form  the  Association  of 
Independent  Cuban  Journalists,  seek¬ 
ing  to  promote  objective,  non-ideolog- 
ical  information,  and  asked  the  Cuban 
government  to  permit  them  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  activities  of  their 
profession.  ■£(?? 

Atlanta  paper 
celebrates  125th  year 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
marks  its  125th  year  with  an  exhibition 
at  the  Atlanta  History  Center  high¬ 
lighting  some  of  the  paper’s  biggest 
news  stories,  technological  advances 
and  prominent  personalities. 
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Boycott 

Rainforest  group  says  it  will  target  the 
newspaper  industry  in  Mitsubishi  boycott 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  GROUP 
says  it  will  extend  its  boycott  of  Mit¬ 
subishi  into  the  newspaper  industry, 
but  the  many  Mitsubishi  vendors  say 
they  have  seen  no  effect  at  all  so  far. 

“Our  intention  is  to  get  in  the  way 
of  large  contracts  .  .  .  such  as  [selling] 
printing  presses,”  said  Michael  Marx, 
director  of  the  Mitsubishi  boycott 
launched  by  San  Francisco-based 
Rainforest  Action  Network. 

In  full-page  ads  run  in  national 
newspapers  in  May,  Rainforest  Action 
Network  urged  consumers  to  boycott 
Mitsubishi  autos  and  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts  to  protest  what  the  environmental 
group  claims  is  Mitsubishi’s  “destruc¬ 
tive  rampage”  of  rain  forest  timber 
cutting. 

Marx  said  the  group  hopes  the  boy¬ 
cott  reduces  Mitsubishi  consumer 
product  sales  10%  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

“In  terms  of  larger  products,  the 
products  used  by  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  we  intend  to  reduce  sales  by  $100 
million  in  the  U.S.A.,  also  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

“We  want  the  newspaper  industry  to 
understand  that  as  [Mitsubishi]  profits 
in  selling  their  printing  presses,  they 
use  that  profit  to  cut  down  the  rain 
forest,”  Marx  said  in  a  telephone  inter¬ 
view. 

Among  the  possible  actions,  Marx 
said,  is  “very  low-key  informational 
picketing”  of  suppliers  and  corporate 
customers. 

“We’re  going  to  ID  major  purchasers, 
perhaps  contact  professional  associa¬ 
tions,  and  do  mailings  to  executive  of¬ 
ficers,”  Marx  said. 

So  far  at  least,  the  boycott  has 
been  a  non-starter  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

“To  be  honest,  I  haven’t  even  heard 
of  it,”  said  Keith  Walker,  marketing 
manager/newspaper  products  for  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.-based  Mitsubishi 
Lithographic  Presses  USA  Inc. 

“You’ve  got  to  remember,  Mitsubishi 


San  Francisco-based  Rainforest  Action 
Network  is  running  these  full-page 
newspaper  ads. 


is  45  separate  companies  and  none  of 
us  is  related  to  the  other.  The  con¬ 
sumer  industries  and  the  mechanical 
industries  are  completely  different  from 
one  another,”  Walker  said. 

Similarly,  Mike  Shafer,  manager/press 
sales  for  Mitsubishi  Newspaper  Prod¬ 


ucts,  said  the  boycott  was  news  to  him. 

Shafer  noted  that  the  company  last 
year  ran  ads  defending  itself  against 
charges  from  environmentalists.  “We’ve 
done  our  share  in  trying  to  counter  this 
sort  of  thing,”  he  said.  BECT 

Loveland  daily 
expands  facilities 

COLORADO’S  LOVELAND  DAILY 
Reporter-Herald  is  building  and  remod¬ 
eling  to  expand  its  downtown  operation 
just  north  of  its  main  office. 

To  be  completed  in  November,  the 
project  will  result  in  a  23,000-square- 
foot  two-story  building  using  the  exist¬ 
ing  circulation  building  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  two-story  building.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  joined  to  the  existing 
buildings  and  architecturally  unified 
through  use  of  native  stone  and  other 
features. 

The  construction,  which  will  afford 
greater  space  for  all  departments,  in¬ 
cludes  a  community  service  room  avail¬ 
able  for  public  meetings.  The  project 
follows  a  recent  major  upgrade  of  the 
16,420-circulation  ( 17,514  Sundays)  pa¬ 
per’s  electronic  news  and  composition 
equipment,  which  has  led  to  use  of 
more  color  and  graphics  in  news  and 
advertising. 
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FIEJ  study  shows 
newspaper  sales  down 
in  most  countries 

THE  SALES  OF  newspapers  continued  to  fall  in  a  majority 
of  countries  last  year,  according  to  the  annual  survey  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ). 

Ad  revenues  also  continued  to  decline,  though  at  a  gener¬ 
ally  slower  rate  than  the  previous  year,  the  survey  said. 

Plummeting  sales  in  the  nations  of  the  European  Econom¬ 
ic  Community  appear  to  have  been  stemmed. 

In  1992,  75.6  million  copies  were  sold  daily,  compared  to 
73.7  million  in  1991.  This  2.6%  increase  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  increased  sales  in  the  united  Germany,  which  were  up 
by  1.8  million  copies. 

The  overall  picture  in  the  EEC  is  improving,  the  study  said, 
with  circulation  decreases  in  only  two  countries:  France, 
which  was  down  1.8%,  and  Great  Britain,  down  1.2%.  The 
following  countries  all  saw  increases  in  1992:  Spain,  up  10%; 
Germany,  7.6%;  Luxembourg,  4%;  Denmark,  4%;  Italy,  1.5%. 

In  two  EEC  nations,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  sales 
stabilized  after  losses  of  nearly  12%  and  just  over  1%  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  previous  survey. 

In  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  countries  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  sales  of 
newspapers  increased  by  3.8%,  from  14.9  million  to  15.4  mil¬ 
lion,  after  falling  by  3.2%  between  1990  and  1991. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  falling  sales  were  most  dramatic  in 
the  major  industrialized  nations. 

The  United  States  witnessed  a  drop  of  2.6%  compared  to 
a  decrease  of  1.2%  the  previous  year.  In  Japan,  sales  fell  1.7% 
compared  to  an  increase  of  less  than  a  percentage  point  be¬ 
tween  1990  and  1991.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  saw  drops 
of  9.5%. 

Russian  newspapers,  which  were  surveyed  for  the  first  time 
by  FIEJ,  saw  sales  drop  an  enormous  45.6%  in  1992,  from  60 
million  to  32.6  million.  Five  years  ago,  newspaper  sales  in  the 
Soviet  Union  surpassed  96.6  million. 

The  survey  showed  that  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Norway  had  the  greatest  number  of  newspaper  readers  per 
capita,  with  619  readers  per  1,000  people.  Japan  followed, 
with  584  per  1,000.  In  third  place  was  Sweden,  with  522,  and 
in  fourth  was  Finland,  with  521. 

The  countries  with  the  lowest  readership  per  capita  were 
Brazil,  where  only  15  of  1,000  citizens  read  the  newspaper. 
Brazil  was  followed  by  India,  with  24;  Tunisia,  30;  Portugal, 
39;  and  South  Africa,  44. 

The  decline  in  newspaper  advertising  revenues  appears  to 
be  leveling  off,  but  the  picture  is  mixed. 

In  the  EEC,  $15.8  billion  was  spent  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1992,  compared  to  $16.2  billion  in  1991.  This  fall  of 
2.6%  is  compared  with  a  7.6%  drop  between  1990  and  1991. 

Individually,  there  were  some  significant  declines:  France, 
which  saw  a  drop  of  13%;  Spain,  9.2%;  the  Netherlands, 
4.7%;  Great  Britain,  3.7%;  and  Denmark,  2%. 

On  the  positive  side,  newspapers  in  several  EEC  countries 
managed  to  gain  some  ground  that  they  had  lost  the  previous 
year.  In  Ireland,  ad  revenues  were  up  5.8%  after  falling  0.5% 
the  previous  year.  In  Belgium,  sales  were  up  by  0.68%,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  1991  loss  of  9.2%.  Two  EEC  nations  that  previously 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/8/93 

6/1/93 

6/9/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

13.00 

13.125 

10.75 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.00 

47.50 

41.00 

Capital  Cities/A!^  Inc.  (NY) 

537.50 

527.50 

483.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.75 

24.125 

21.875 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

28.75 

30.125 

32.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.00 

51.375 

44.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

53.875 

55.875 

56.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.00 

29.75 

28.50 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

22.125 

22.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.125 

19.875 

18.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

36.50 

36.25 

28.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.75 

28.75 

30.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NIX2) 

18.75 

18.75 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NE)Q) 

28.50 

28.50 

30.75 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.875 

27.75 

28.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

31.125 

35.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.50 

53.875 

40.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

240.75 

242.25 

235.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/8/93 

6/1/93 

619191 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.125 

11.875 

HoIIinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.625 

12.25 

10.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.75 

19.75 

14.125 

Reuters  (c) 

60.625 

63.625 

61.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.375 

18.75 

16.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.375 

15.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.125 

12.125 

16.125 

TorStar  Ckirp.  (a) 

23.625 

22.75 

21.65 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.68 

4.38 

4.23 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.125 

41.125 

32.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  1  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  june  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Company  Inc. 


had  not  seen  a  loss,  Germany  and  Luxembourg,  again  es¬ 
caped  the  downward  trend,  with  revenue  increases  of  2.9% 
and  3.3%  respectively. 

Outside  the  EEC,  there  were  some  notable  drops:  Austria, 
which  was  down  9.7%;  Canada,  10%;  Finland,  18%;  and 
Switzerland,  11%.  In  the  United  States,  where  newspaper  ad 
expenditures  almost  double  those  of  the  EEC,  revenues 
dropped  by  2.6%  after  a  fall  of  more  than  9%  in  1991. 

Other  countries  that  saw  newspaper  ad  growth  were 
Turkey,  with  a  65%  increase,  and  Norway,  which  was  up 
3.6%.  In  Japan,  where  newspapers  receive  $10.3  billion  in  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year,  revenues  were  up  only  0.06%. 

The  survey  revealed  that  newspapers  continue  to  lose  their 
share  of  the  market  to  other  media,  primarily  television. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Japan,  newspapers  lost  2.8% 
of  their  share.  In  several  European  countries  —  such  as  Greece 
and  Denmark  —  the  percentages  were  even  greater.  >£6?? 
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Monotype  Buys 
MycrO'Tek’s  Freedom 


MYCRO-TEK’S  FREEDOM  SERIES 
publishing  system  was  sold  June  8  to 
Monotype  Industries  Inc. 

All  proceeds  were  to  go  to  Union 
National  Bank  “in  partial  satisfaction 
of  its  secured  claim,”  according  to  a 
bankruptcy  court  notice.  Mycro-Tek 
Inc.  filed  for  a  Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
last  winter. 

Neither  the  buyer  (based  in  Mycro- 
Tek’s  Wichita  headquarters)  nor  the 
attorney  handling  the  sale  for  the 
debtor  could  supply  information  at 
deadline. 

According  to  Wichita  Eagle  reporter 
Steve  Painter,  Monotype  Industries 
president  Terry  Borchers  put  the  sale 
price  at  $200,000.  Asking  price  was 
said  to  be  $700,000. 

Several  companies  showed  interest 
in  Freedom  before  the  June  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newly  incorporated  Mono¬ 
type  company,  which  earlier  acquired 
the  Mycro-Tek  Service  and  Support 
business.  At  that  time.  Monotype’s 
talks  with  the  debtor-in-possession  for 
purchase  of  Freedom  were  inconclu¬ 
sive  (E&P,  Feb.  20,  May  8). 

When  the  sale  of  the  Freedom  tech¬ 
nology  was  scheduled.  Multimedia 
Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  S.C., 
opened  bidding  in  May  with  a  $10,000 
offer  for  all  tangible  and  intangible  as¬ 
sets  relating  to  the  system.  Portions  of 
the  still-developing  Freedom  Series 
have  been  installed  at  eight  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  including  Multimedia’s  own 
Leaf 'Chronicle ,  in  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Painter  reported  that  Multimedia 
dropped  out  of  the  bidding  before  the 
sale  date.  Other  bidders  included 
Sacramento-based  System  Integrators 
Inc.,  Denver-based  Quark  Inc.  and 
Peoria-based  Multi-Ad  Services. 
Painter  also  noted  that  Monotype  is 
not  as  yet  a  Quark-designated  develop¬ 
er  of  XTensions  to  its  QuarkXPress 
software,  used  for  pagination  in 
Freedom. 

With  the  exception  of  Freedom  soft¬ 
ware’s  Mycro-Lock  dongle  (which  it  al¬ 
ready  had  acquired)  Monotype  got  all 
information  and  documents,  source 


code  and  other  software,  and  rights 
and  other  protections  related  to  the 
Freedom  Series. 

Transferred  intellectual  property 
comprises  Sentinel  applications-to- 
database  software  interfaces.  Standard 
Editor,  editorial  pagination  XTension 
to  QuarkXPress,  wire  capture,  format¬ 
ting  and  routing  module.  Remote  Cap¬ 
ture  module,  ROP  Ad  Layout  XTen- 


GERMAN  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
vendor  P.Ink  software  engineering  and 
publisher  MACup  Verlag  launched  an 
international  design  competition  for  a 
digital  newspaper,  magazine  and  inter¬ 
active  media. 

Through  late  May,  approximately  200 
interface  designers,  programmers  and 
artists  had  registered. 

Ten  prizes,  including  travel  packages, 
will  enable  winners  to  continue  their 


sion,  import/export  link  between  PCs 
running  Windows  and  the  Oracle  data¬ 
base,  WYSIWYG  classified,  classified 
layout  and  pagination  XTension, 
QuickTime-assisted  help  files,  in-de- 
velopment  system  interface  with  cus¬ 
tomizable  user  profiles  and  database  for 
the  IBM  RS/6000  with  Macintosh  OS 
via  Oracle  server  for  the  Mac. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


projects,  according  to  P.Ink  and 
MACup. 

Winning  entries  will  be  presented  as 
a  CD-ROM  catalog. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  jury  consisting  of  expert  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  arts,  design  and  business 

Submissions  are  accepted  through 
Dec.  31.  For  details,  contact  P.Ink  at 
Rothenbaumchaussee  5,  D-2000  Ham¬ 
burg  13,  Germany. 


See  how  X  Windows 
can  open  doors. 

One  company  illustrates  how  today’s  desktop  software  can  be 
effectively  integrated  into  a  system  for  reliable,  high-volume 
newspaper  publishing  through  the  decade  of  the  '90s,  using 
workstations^  Macintoshes®  or  PCs. 

Call  our  Marketing  Department  today  at 
(603)  889-6600,  or  stop  by  Booth  128  at 
Nexpo  in  New  Orleans  and  see  for 
yourself  how  DuPont  uses  X  Window 
Systems  technology  to  help  solve  the 
challenge  of  systems  integration. 

cjisj) 

DuPont  Newspaper  Systems 


Digital  media  design  contest 
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She  wants  satire  to 
target  the  powerful 

Molly  Ivins,  in  a  Texas  speech  to  political  cartoonists, 
also  talks  about  column  trends  and  media  ownership 


by  David  As  tor 

MOLLY  IVINS,  IN  a  June  5  speech  to 
editorial  cartoonists,  had  some  strong 
words  about  what  she  sees  as  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  satire  aimed  at  the  not- 
sO'Strong. 

“Satire  is  by  tradition  and  definition 
a  weapon  of  the  powerless,”  stated 
Ivins.  “When  it  is  aimed  against  the 
powerless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
only  cruel  but  profoundly  vulgar  .... 
I’m  surprised  and  upset  that  this  has 
become  more  accepted.” 

The  journalist  said  she  herself  uses 
hard-hitting  humor  in  her  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram/Creators  Syndicate 
column,  but  added:  “I  have  always  ex¬ 
cused  myself  because  I’m  making  fun 
of  politicians.  They  chose  to  volunteer 
for  the  free-fire  zone.” 

Ivins,  who  regaled  the  audience  with 
several  pungent  tales  about  Texas  leg¬ 
islators,  also  decried  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  columnists  who  are  former 


Molly  Ivins 


political  officials  rather  than  former 
political  reporters.  Indeed,  she  rattled 
off  the  names  of  more  than  a  half 
dozen  men  who  moved  from  the  Rea¬ 
gan  administration  to  op-ed  pages. 

Many  commentators,  Ivins  contin¬ 
ued,  are  not  sufficiently  alarmed  about 
the  public’s  growing  alienation  with 
the  American  political  system. 

“I  think  the  level  of  cynicism  and 
disgust  about  government  is  genuinely 
threatening  to  democracy,”  said  Ivins, 
who  was  speaking  at  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  con¬ 
vention  in  Austin.  “Many  people  cov¬ 
ering  politics  have  no  grasp  of  this. 
They  think  it’s  still  all  a  wonderful 
game.” 

The  First  Amendment  is  also  having 
its  problems,  said  Ivins,  who  thinks  the 
“major  threat”  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  is  the  ownership  of  most 
major  media  outlets  by  a  small  number 
of  conglomerates. 

“journalism  should  be  more  than  in¬ 
creasing  profits  every  quarter,”  com¬ 
mented  Ivins,  a  veteran  of  the  now-de¬ 
funct  Dallas  Times  Herald  as  well  as 
other  papers  such  as  the  New  York 
Times. 

Ivins  was  introduced  by  editorial 
cartoonist  Ben  Sargent  of  the  Austin 
American-S talesman  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

A  column  for  sports 
marketing  executive 

“SUCCESS  SECRETS”  IS  being  of¬ 
fered  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

King  said  the  weekly  column,  writ¬ 
ten  by  well-known  businessman  Mark 
McCormack,  “tells  executives  how  to 
beat  the  competition.” 

McCormack  is  chairman,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Inter¬ 


national  Management  Group  (IMG) 
and  the  best-selling  author  of  books 
such  as  What  They  Don’t  Teach  You  at 
Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Chicago  native  began  his  career 
in  1959  as  golfer  Arnold  Palmer’s  man¬ 
ager  and  soon  founded  IMG,  a  firm 
that  manages  and  markets  professional 
athletes  and  performs  other  functions. 
Clients  at  IMG  —  which  now  operates 
49  offices  in  19  countries  —  include 
Palmer,  Andre  Agassi,  Dennis  Conner, 
Chris  Evert,  Wayne  Gretsky,  Ivan 
Lendl,  John  Madden,  Joe  Montana, 
Martina  Navratilova,  Greg  Norman, 
Itzhak  Perlman,  Arantxa  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario,  Monica  Seles,  Jackie  Stewart, 
Herschel  Walker,  Harvard  University, 
the  Nobel  Foundation  and  Rolex. 

Editorial  cartoonist 
is  taking  sabbatical 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  JIM 
Borgman  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
has  started  a  sabbatical  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  last  until  Nov.  29. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  is  using  the 
break  to  travel  and  “recharge  his  bat¬ 
teries,”  according  to  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Borgman’s  175  newspaper  clients 
have  the  option  of  running  “best  of 
Borgman”  repeats  and/or  editorial  car¬ 
toons  from  the  “Best  and  Wittiest” 
package  distributed  by  King’s  North 
America  Syndicate. 


Jim  Borgman 
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Jesse  Levine 


Timothy  Lange 


Tom  Qriffithi 


Lupe  Salazar 


Levine  moves  up  to 
chief  executive  post 

JESSE  LEVINE  HAS  been  promoted 
to  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

The  41'year'old  Levine  was  previ¬ 
ously  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  LATS.  Before  that,  he  di¬ 
rected  the  syndicate’s  international 
operations. 

Levine  joined  LATS  in  1982  from 
the  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corp. 

LATS  has  also  named  Timothy 
Lange,  46,  to  the  managing  editor  post. 
Lange  —  who  developed  and  edited 
the  “Earth  Matters”  environmental 
news  service  after  joining  LATS  in 
1989  —  was  previously  deputy  editori¬ 
al  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  Examiner  and  more. 

A  new  regional  sales  executive  is 
Tom  Griffiths,  a  former  LATS  sales 
consultant.  He  has  also  been  vice  pres¬ 
ident/director  of  marketing  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  Fort  Laud' 
erdale  News/Sun'Sentinel. 

Lupe  Salazar  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  rights  and  permissions  de¬ 
partment,  which  provides  publications 
with  selected  photos,  graphics  and  ar¬ 
ticles  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
syndicate  properties.  She  was  previous¬ 
ly  a  LATS  regional  sales  executive. 

‘Anne  &  Nan’  offers 
tips  to  NEA  readers 

A  THRICE-WEEKLY  advice  column 
is  being  offered  by  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association’s  Long  Lead 
Service. 

“Ask  Anne  &  Nan”  answers  reader 
questions  about  all  kinds  of  topics,  in¬ 
cluding  getting  rid  of  pet  odors,  repair¬ 
ing  cracks  in  earthenware  pots,  baking 
crinkle-puff  cookies,  collecting  Swiss 
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cowbells  and  getting  a  birthday  card 
from  the  president. 

The  feature  is  written  by  Anne  B. 
Adams  and  Nancy  Nash-Cummings, 
co-authors  of  Dear  Anne  and  Nan: 
Two  Prize  Problem'Solvers  Share  Their 
Secrets  (Bantam,  1992)  and  hosts  of 
the  weekly  Ask  Anne  &  Nan  call-in 
show  on  Vermont  Public  Radio. 

They  started  their  column  in  the  Rut' 
land  (Vt.)  Herald’s  Sunday  magazine. 

Female  columnists 
are  Oprah’s  guests 

THE  JUNE  7  Oprah  Winfrey  show  fo¬ 
cused  on  female  columnists. 

Among  the  guests  were  1993 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Liz  Balmaseda  of 
the  Miami  Herald  and  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Service,  1992 
Pulitzer  winner  Anna  Quindlen  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  and  Deborah 
Mathis  of  Gannett  News  Service  and 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

An  oceanic  graphic 
is  added  to  service 

A  GRAPHIC  FEATURE  called 
“Ocean  Encounter”  has  been  added  to 
the  “Earth  Matters”  environmental 
news  service  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

“Ocean”  examines  the  life  cycle  of  a 
single  species  each  week.  Included  is 
information  on  diet,  range,  habits  and 
how  pollution  and  overfishing  are  af¬ 
fecting  the  species. 

The  feature  is  drawn  and  written  by 
Dawn  Navarro,  a  marine  research 
artist  for  the  diving  journal  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography. 
Navarro  is  assisted  by  Don  Wilkie,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Stephen  Birch  Aquarium- 
Museum  at  Scripps. 


International  feature 
marks  fifth  birthday 

“WIT  OF  THE  WORLD”  is  marking 
its  fifth  anniversary  this  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  humor  feature 
spotlights  the  work  of  cartoonists  from 
more  than  30  countries. 

Several  award-winning  cartoonists 
from  the  New  Yorker  magazine  recent¬ 
ly  joined  the  “Wit”  roster.  They  in¬ 
clude  Charles  Barsotti,  Sidney  Harris, 
Arnie  Levin  and  Peter  Steiner. 


YOU  KNEAD 
TO  START 
I  YOUNG  FOR 
1  READERS. 


Rena  Coyle's  Kitchen  Kida  explains 
how  to  slice,  dice  and  dean  up  nice.  And 
she  starts  kids  cooking  right  —  with  no 
half-baked  ideas. 

She's  the  best  person  for  the  job  since 
she's  a  mother,  professional  chef  and 
author  of  numerous  children's  cook¬ 
books,  including  ‘My  First  Cookbook’  by 
Workman  Publishing. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Complete  with  recipes  for 
children  and  an  illustration  kids  can  (^or 
after  they  cook. 

(  Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
]  ship  and  revenues. 
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COLUMNIST  WILLIAM  Raspberry 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  received  honorary  doctorates 
last  month  from  Duke  and  George 
Washington  universities. 

WPWG  also  reported  that  Raspber¬ 
ry  was  named  one  of  the  50  most  influ¬ 
ential  journalists  in  the  national  press 
corps  by  Washingtonian  magazine. 

In  other  honors  news,  “Rose  Is 
Rose”  comic  creator  Pat  Brady  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  won  a 
Wilbur  Award  from  the  Religious  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Council. 

“Wee  Pals”  comic  creator  Morrie 
Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate  re¬ 
ceived  a  public  service  award  from  the 
Oakland  East  Bay  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

“’Tween  12  and  20”  teen-advice 
columnist  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  won  a  first  prize 
in  the  Stuttering  Foundation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Awards  for  Reporting  Excellence. 

“Savvy  Traveler”  columnist  Peter 
Greenberg  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  received  a  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  from  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication. 

John  Livsey  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate’s  “Primary  Color” 
package  won  a  color  photo  award  from 
the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers 
Foundation. 

And  a  Copley  News  Service  spe¬ 
cial  report  on  state  prison  crowding 
earned  it  a  Peter  Lisagor  Award  for 
journalistic  excellence  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Copley  reporter  Matt  Krasnowski  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  from  the  Headline 
Club  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists.  Springfield  (III.) 
State  Journal-Register  photography  di¬ 
rector  Gregory  Mellis  helped  Kras¬ 
nowski  prepare  the  report. 

Publications  are  out 

A  COMIC  STRIP  that  combines  gags 
with  games  and  puzzles  is  being  offered 
for  home  subscription  in  an  eight-page 
newsletter  format. 

Each  of  the  nine-times-a-year 
newsletters  contains  25  installments  of 
the  “Pfunn  &  Gaymes”  reader-in¬ 
volvement  comic  that  Mike  Suchcicki 


syndicates  to  newspapers. 

“I  thought  the  publication  would  be 
a  good  way  to  offer  the  strip  to  readers 
who  don’t  yet  have  it  in  their  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Suchcicki.  “My  hope  is 
that  the  newsletter  will  whet  those 
readers’  appetites,  so  they’ll  encourage 
their  local  papers  to  carry  ‘Pfunn  &. 
Gaymes.’” 

Suchcicki  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  1571, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32597  —  is  a  feature 
writer  and  artist  for  the  Pensacola 
News  Journal,  for  which  he  did  the 
“Dad’s-Eye  View”  comic  from  1989  to 
1992  and  the  “Mr.  Fun”  puzzle-and- 
game  feature  in  1982.  The  father  of 
two  was  born  in  1956. 

In  other  publications  news,  the 
“Phantom  of  the  Movies”  syndicated 
video  columnist  has  launched  a  16- 
page  newsletter  called  Videoscope  that 
will  appear  six  times  a  year.  It  contains 
video-related  news  and  reviews. 

The  “Phantom”  is  a  New  York  Daily 
News  columnist/critic  based  at  Phan- 
Media,  P.O.  Box  31,  Keyport,  N.J. 
07735-0031. 

And  the  latest  issue  of  Breaking  In 
magazine  —  based  at  P.  O.  Box  89147, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30312  —  has  been 
published. 

It  includes  an  interview  with  “The 
Better  Half”  cartoonist  Randy  Glas- 
bergen  of  King  Features  Syndicate 

The  latest  in  books 

WHERE  I’M  COMING  FROM,  a 
collection  of  cartoons  by  Barbara 
Brandon  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  published  by  Andrews 
&  McMeel. 

Another  collection.  Dead  Lawyers 
and  Other  Pleasant  Thoughts  by  “Non 
Sequitur”  creator  “Wiley”  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
has  been  released  by  Random  House. 

In  other  book  news,  Walt  Disney: 
Hollywood’s  Dark  Prince  is  scheduled 


to  be  published  in  July  by  Birch  Lane 
Press.  Marc  Eliot’s  biography  punctures 
the  myth  of  a  kindly  Disney  by  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was,  among  other  things, 
an  FBI  informant  for  25  years. 

King  Features  Syndicate  distrib¬ 
utes  several  comics  from  the  Disney 
stable. 

Another  biography,  about  a  Confed¬ 
erate  Civil  War  leader,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Knopf.  Nathan  Bedford  For' 
rest  is  by  country  music  columnist  Jack 
Hurst  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Also,  “House  Calls”  columnist  Edith 
Lank  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  co-authored  Your  Home  as  a 
Tax  Shelter  for  Dearborn  Financial 
Publishing. 

“Wee  Pals”  cartoonist  Morrie  Turn¬ 
er  of  Creators  Syndicate  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  comic-book  pamphlet  called 
Wee  Pals  Learn  About  Fair  Housing  for 
the  Community  Housing  Resource 
Board  of  California’s  Marin  County. 

Turner’s  comic  has  also  been  turned 
into  a  musical  that  will  be  performed 
June  18  and  June  19,  according  to  a  fli¬ 
er  from  the  East  Bay  Center  for  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  and  the  Regional  Center 
for  the  Arts  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
Shows  benefit  literacy  programs  in 
Contra  Costa  County. 

And  the  latest  Gauntlet,  a  twice- 
yearly  “bookazine”  that  discusses  cen¬ 
sorship  and  free  expression,  focuses  on 
the  issue  of  pornography.  Comics  are 
included  in  the  anthology,  which  is 
based  at  309  Powell  Rd.,  Springfield, 
Pa.  19064. 

She  did  ‘Little  Lulu’ 

“LITTLE  LULU”  COMIC  creator 
Marjorie  Henderson  Buell  has  died  in 
Ohio  at  the  age  of  88. 

Buell  —  one  of  the  few  female  car¬ 
toonists  earlier  this  century  —  did 
“Little  Lulu”  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  before  turning  her  feature  into  a 
syndicated  strip. 
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Presses 

Continued  from  page  13 

its  Uniset  press,  introduced  last  year. 

“We  do  see  a  lot  of  these  small  and 
midsize  papers,  and  we  are  going  after 
them,”  Reslow  said. 

Meanwhile,  many  newspapers  are 
delaying  capital  budgets,  waiting  for 
their  businesses  to  turn  around  before 
investing  in  costly  press  equipment 
and  such  expensive  start-up  costs  as  in¬ 
stallation  and  training. 

“It’s  not  a  ‘never’  situation.  It’s  just 
not  a  ‘this  year’  situation,”  he  said. 

KBA  Motter  Corp. 

Scott  Smith,  37,  took  over  a  year  ago 
as  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  KBA-Motter  Corp.  in  York,  Pa., 
where  he  worked  in  contract  sales  ad¬ 
ministration  since  graduating  from 
Lehigh  University  in  1977. 

Since  cresting  in  the  late  1980s,  sales 
of  $30  million  to  $35  million  a  year 
plunged  to  $21  million  last  year,  and 
the  company  has  lost  money  for  three 
years  running.  Smith  said. 

“We  cut  into  our  organization  with  a 
chainsaw,  not  a  surgical  knife,”  Smith 
said.  “We  simply  had  to  rethink  how  we 
do  business.” 

Since  1989,  employment  plunged  by 
50%  to  about  155  workers.  Along  with 
production  workers,  the  company  cut 
middle  managers  and  support  staff.  The 
number  of  production  foremen  was 
slashed.  In  support  services,  staff  was 
cut  to  three,  from  seven. 

Publisher’s  Equipment  Corp.,  a  sister 
company  under  the  ownership  of  the 
German  company  Koenig  &  Bauer, 
closed  its  Rockford,  111.,  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  in  1991,  moving  some  of  the 
work  to  York. 

“Right  now  we’re  doing  a  little  better 
than  break  even,”  Smith  said.  “We’re 
more  than  holding  our  own.  The  key 
problem  is  how  to  keep  the  hopper 
loaded  with  work.” 

Fortunately,  sales  of  commercial 
presses  “didn’t  go  south  like  newspapers 
did.” 

As  a  “stopgap  measure,”  KBA-Motter 
expanded  the  amount  of  work  per¬ 
formed  on  contract  for  other  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  makes  parts  for  packaging 
presses,  folders  for  K&B  affiliate  Albert 
Frankenthaler  and  other  press  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  printers  Quebecor  and 
R.R.  Donnelly. 

KBA-Motter  is  the  North  American 
web  press  arm  of  the  German-based 
pressmaker  Koenig  &  Bauer,  which 
bought  Motter  Corp.  in  1990.  It  also 
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owns  a  stake  in  Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  which  owns 
King  Press  Corp.  Frank  Motter,  a  consultant  and  board  mem¬ 
ber,  and  PEC  together  own  less  than  10%  of  KBA-Motter. 

Smith,  who  replaced  longtime  PEC  executive  George  Der¬ 
by,  is  responsible  for  all  of  KBA-Motter  and  answers  to  its 
board  of  directors. 

Half  its  business  is  making  commercial  gravure  presses  and 
folders  and  half  is  newspaper  and  commercial  flexo  presses 
and  folders.  It  builds  folders  and  cylinders  for  K&B  presses, 
such  as  the  nation’s  first  completely  keyless  offset  installation 
at  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  which  will  be  K&B’s  fifth 
U.S.  newspaper  installation. 

“Our  strategy  is  to  keep  our  oars  in  the  water  because 
business  is  going  to  come  back,”  Smith  said,  acknowledging 
that  it  will  not  return  to  the  highs  of  a  few  years  ago  and 
that  “smaller  organizations  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
smaller  opportunities.” 

Smith  said  KBA  Motter  is  banking  on  flexography  and 
anilox  offset,  both  designed  to  improve  the  economics  of 
printing  newspapers  by  eliminating  most  ink  adjustments.  It 
also  is  marketing  PEC’s  Colormax  slip-in  color  offset  unit  to 
attract  newspapers  seeking  a  five-color  unit,  for  $1.5  million 
to  $2  million,  to  spruce  up  papers  produced  on  existing  lines 
of  letterpress  units. 

“There  will  be  presses  bought,  but  they  have  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  the  customer  doesn’t  have,”  Smith  said.  “And  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  economic,  something  that  can  make  a  production 
manager’s  job  easier.” 

Convinced  that  newspapers  do  not  need  another  simple 
offset  manufacturer  and  that  keyless  inking  has  not  yet 
been  fully  exploited.  Smith  said  KBA  Motter  is  banking 
that  anilox  inking  catches  on  after  being  proved  in  South 
Bend. 

With  prices  down  sharply,  presses  selling  at  1982  prices, 
and  continued  price  competition,  “it’s  going  to  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  you  have  attrition,”  Smith  said.  “And  certainly,  if 
the  competition  drops  out,  prices  will  firm  up.” 

He  said  K&B  presses  cannot  match  competitors  in  the 
eyes  of  buyers  looking  for  short-term  price  savings.  Instead 
it  seeks  to  position  its  equipment  as  the  better  investment 
long  term  because,  according  to  Smith,  “KBA  equipment  is 
built  more  ruggedly  and  lasts  longer  than  the  competition, 
classically.” 

Smith  said  newspapers  will  have  to  become  more  confi¬ 
dent  about  advertising  before  they  begin  spending  on  capital 
projects.  ■E6i'P 

Breaking  news  newsletter 
deal  falls  through 

A  DEAL  BETWEEN  States  News  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Cable  News  Network  to  produce  a  newsletter  of 
breaking  news  has  fallen  through  at  the  eleventh  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  CNN  spokesman. 

Plans  had  been  made  for  the  two  to  distribute  a  26-page 
newsletter,  to  be  called  the  CNN/Latest  News  to  weekday 
business  travelers  on  USAir  shuttle  flights  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  Boston  and  Washington,  and  on 
American  Airlines  shuttle  flights  between  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

States  News  Service  supplies  news  reports  to  almost  300 
newspapers  nationwide.  Three  years  ago,  the  service  began 
distributing  the  Latest  News  free  on  airline  shuttle  flights. 

About  5,000  copies  a  day  are  distributed.  The  newsletter  is 
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compiled  in  Washington,  and  then  sent  via  computer  to  lo¬ 
cal  print  sites.  It  is  updated  hourly  from  4  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Leland  Schwartz,  owner  of  State  News  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newsletter,  had  planned  to  expand  distribu¬ 
tion  to  include  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Midlevel  CNN  executives  agreed  to  the  concept,  and 
wanted  to  package  the  print  ads  with  CNN  cable  TV  buys, 
eventually  integrating  buys  with  Turner  Private  Networks’ 
Airport  Channel,  a  place-based  CNN  news  feed  at  airline 
terminals. 

CNN,  however,  is  owned  by  Turner  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Ted  Turner  told  executives  he  did  not  want  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Schwartz  told  the  New  York  Times. 

“Losing  what  we  thought  was  a  magic  CNN  deal  is  crush¬ 
ing  news  to  us,”  Schwartz  said. 

Plans  had  called  for  special  deals  for  CNN  advertisers.  BECT 
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Crisis 

Continued  from  page  15 

For  example,  to  make  a  pound  of 
aluminum  requires  seven  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity.  In  fact,  the  alu¬ 
minum  industry  consumes  fully  11%  of 
all  electrical  power  generated  in  the 
United  States. 

So  with  energy  representing  on  av¬ 
erage  38%  to  40%  of  the  production  of 
aluminum,  the  BTU  energy  tax  as  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  by  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  would  raise  production  costs 
considerably. 

Anocoil’s  Knorr  estimated  that  the 
tax  alone  would  add  3^  to  40  to  the 
cost  of  every  plate. 

Recently  —  in  response  to  furious 
industry  lobbying  —  the  administra¬ 
tion  proposed  exempting  the  alu¬ 
minum  industry  from  most  of  the  tax. 

•  Newspaper  demands  for  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

“Aluminum  platemakers  have  sur¬ 
vived  by  our  wits,  laying  off  workers 
and  cutting  costs  .  .  .  and  now  we’re 
being  asked  to  come  up  with  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  to  be  100%  [product  line] 
supplier  and  to  improve  servicing,” 
Anocoil’s  Knorr  said. 

•  Environmental  regulations. 

“As  much  as  anything  else,  it  is  these 
environmental  regulations  that  just 
keep  coming  that  are  a  problem,” 
NAPP  Systems’  Bennett  said.  “We 
can’t  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  new 
[pollution]  equipment  and  continue  to 
make  profits.” 

“We  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  just  to  stay  in  compliance  with¬ 
out  adding  any  revenue,”  Knorr  added. 

Taken  together,  the  executives  ar¬ 
gue,  these  factors  portend  a  grim 
future. 

“Selling  plates  at  1979  price  levels  — 
while  a  major  component  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  lithographic  sheets,  have  doubled 
[in  price]  —  makes  one  wonder  why 
anyone  is  in  this  business  at  all,”  Knorr 
said. 

“A  continued  erosion  of  qualified 
platemakers,”  he  added,  “is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  newspaper 
industry.”  BEd?? 

Honorary  degree 

MARK  FINLEY,  WHO  has  worked  for 
newspapers  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Daily  Citizen  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Boston  Post,  has  received 
an  honorary  Ph.D.  in  humanities  from 
Northern  Arizona  University. 
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OPl  Spectraserver.  The  latter  can  re¬ 
ceive  and  store  high-resolution  print 
versions  of  the  image  files  during  off- 
peak  hours,  then  later  substitute  them 
for  low-resolution  versions  of  the  same 
files  that  appear  in  completed  pages 
sent  on  deadline  from  the  SparcRlP. 

Unlike  Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc.  in 
the  United  States,  no  recent  manage¬ 
ment  upheaval  was  reported  at  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  company.  Ward  noted  that  the 
vendor  had  even  been  doing  much  hir¬ 
ing  of  late.  He  cited  with  high  regard 
the  recruitment  of  longtime  Atex  em¬ 
ployee  Albert  de  Bruijn,  who  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as  Sydney-based  market¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  engineer  remains  in  Sydney  as 
Cybergraphic’s  senior  sales  analyst  in 
charge  of  proposals,  marketing  and 
product  strategies,  according  to  a  report 
in  last  month’s  Pacific  Area  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  PANPA 
Bulletin. 

Also  hired  and  working  out  of  Syd¬ 
ney  is  David  Sun.  The  former  opera¬ 
tions  manager  at  the  Hong  Kong  Stan' 
dard  planned  and  oversaw  that  paper’s 
Cybergraphic  installation.  BE^P 


Former 
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the  capacity  to  run  [both  dailies]  side 
by  side.” 

Myers,  who  was  Hews  circulation 
manager  before  and  after  Gannett  ac¬ 
quired  the  paper,  said  production  in 
Lansing  peaked  at  about  110,000 
copies. 

Statewide  circulation  levels  shortly 
before  and  after  the  change  in  owner¬ 
ship  did  not  show  much  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Myers.  (In  addition  to  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Gannett  al¬ 
ready  owned  dailies  in  Battle  Creek, 
60  miles  southwest  of  Lansing,  and  in 
Port  Huron,  60  miles  northeast  of 
Detroit.) 

However,  as  a  percentage  of  total 
circulation,  he  said.  Hews  statewide 
circulation  has  declined  since  the  JOA 
for  two  reasons. 

Lansing  was  closer  to  many  non¬ 
metro  markets  and  it  printed  a  morn¬ 
ing  edition.  But  when  the  Hews, 
switched  to  the  p.m.  cycle  at  the  same 
time  that  its  satellite  facility  was 
closed,  it  suffered  a  double  distribution 
disadvantage  —  a  later  deadline  and  a 
longer  drive.  BE^P 
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presses  for  Cluj  and  Iasi  will  be 
$500,000. 

The  full  impact  of  these  projects 
will  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
newspapers  now  printed  at  state- 
owned  plants  that  will  be  printed  on 
good  rotary  offset  equipment.  After 
five  visits,  I  believe  that  complete 
press  freedom  in  Romania  cannot  be 
achieved  as  long  as  the  state  has  con¬ 
trol  of  the  printing  process. 

The  plants  are  completely  outdated 
and  reports  of  corruption  are  wide¬ 
spread.  Obviously,  newspapers  cannot 
succeed  in  the  new  competitive  econ¬ 
omy  in  that  environment. 

Donations  of  presses  are  of  little  use 
without  spare  parts,  documentation 
and  training  at  the  management  and 
operating  levels. 

The  three  projects  in  Romania  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  job  descrip¬ 
tions  and  tables  of  organization  for  the 
recipients. 

Pressroom  training  is  critical.  In  one 
case,  a  two-unit  offset  press  installed  in 
October  1991  was  still  not  printing 
quality  newspapers  a  year  later.  We  just 
have  to  realize  that  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  not  had  technical  or  man¬ 
agement  training  these  past  45  years. 

Newspapers  were  especially  hurt 
since  the  governments  discouraged  the 
industry  by  keeping  wages  low  and 
forcing  journalists  to  follow  govern¬ 
ment  instructions  that  never  included 
sound  management  practices. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
needs  of  Eastern  Europe  before  we  ship 
equipment. 

The  letterpresses  that  have  been 
sent  from  the  West  have  failed  to  meet 
recipients’  needs. 

At  the  moment,  two  large  letter- 
presses  are  sitting  in  Latvia  and  Roma¬ 
nia,  still  to  be  uncrated  for  lack  of 
funds.  Even  if  put  into  production,  the 
presses  represent  old  technology, 
which  is  what  the  people  there  have 
now. 

Equipment  sent  should  not  be  only 
the  rotary  offset  type,  and  the  number 
of  units  should  realistically  reflect  pag¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Except  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Eastern  Europe’s  newspapers  have  yet 
to  achieve  a  level  of  advertising  sup¬ 
port  sufficient  for  publication  of  large 
products. 

So  generally,  a  two-,  three-  or  four- 
unit  tubular  press  is  all  that  is  needed, 
at  least  for  now.  BE(^P 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  96 

vices,  while  Washington  Post  Co.  sub¬ 
sidiary  Newsweek  offers  a  quarterly 
subscription  to  its  back  issues,  with 
graphics,  on  CD-ROMs. 

Low-tech  media  convergence  has 
taken  place  for  years  on  tape  cassettes. 
Originally  for  the  blind,  talking  books 
and  instructional  tapes  covering  a  myr¬ 
iad  of  subjects  are  profitable  byprod¬ 
ucts  for  many  publishers. 

Cable  television  developments  are 
accelerating.  Telecommunications  Inc., 
the  largest  cable  network  in  the  U.S. 
(10  million  subscribers),  plans  by  1994 
to  convert  a  large,  conventional  50- 
channel  system  into  a  500-channel 
movie-delivery  system  utilizing  digital 
video  compression.  It  will  spend  $1.9 
billion  in  the  next  four  years  to  make 
fiber  optic  cable  available  to  90%  of  its 
subscribers’  homes. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  TCI,  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  will  install  fiber  optic  cable  in 
two  New  Jersey  communities  this  year 
to  deliver  video-on-demand  services 
for  a  local  cable  television  operator. 

Later  in  the  year.  Bell  Atlantic  will 
install  a  system  in  400  homes  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  to  test  video-on-demand 
using  the  paired-copper  phone  wires 
already  in  place. 

The  company  also  said  it  plans  to 
install  fiber  optic  lines  in  every  New 
Jersey  home  by  2005. 

Also,  the  company’s  New  Jersey  Bell 
subsidiary  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  that 
allows  the  local  phone  company  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  separate  subsidiary  to  sell  its 
own  and  others’  information  on  an 
equal  basis  using  the  parent  company’s 
telephone  system. 

Meanwhile,  the  research  arms  of  the 
seven  regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  and  of  Canada’s  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  Ltd.  have  developed  technology 
using  digital  signal  processing  and  spe¬ 
cial  circuitry  that  can  send  video  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  home  over  ordinary  tele¬ 
phone  wires  with  capacity  left  over  to 
carry  multiple  phone  conversations. 

This  technique  allows  viewers  to  ac¬ 
cess  over  500  films  on  demand  and 
pause  or  rewind  the  movie.  Implemen¬ 
tation  is  slated  for  1994. 

Time-Warner  Inc.,  a  major  multime¬ 
dia  company,  plans  to  upgrade  its  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  cable  facility  to  500-chan¬ 
nel  pay-per-view  video  and  data  library 
service.  In  addition  to  its  cable  efforts, 
Time-Warner  offers  diversified  infor¬ 
mation  products  from  its  book  and 


magazine  divisions  on  CD-ROMs. 

Television  has  become  interactive, 
albeit  in  somewhat  limited  fashion.  In 
Montreal,  some  programs  allow  view¬ 
ers,  by  means  of  a  special  tuner  and 
hand-held  device,  to  select  camera  an¬ 
gles  for  certain  sports  events. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  devices 
emerging  from  the  digital  cornucopia  is 
the  screen-based  telephone.  Called  a 
personal  computer  disguised  as  a  tele¬ 
phone,  it  features  compact  video 
screens  that  display  text. 

This  new  generation  of  phones  en¬ 
ables  callers  to  access  easily  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  cost  of  a  local  call. 

For  instance,  users  will  be  able  to 
scan  classified  ads;  make  travel  or 
restaurant  reservations;  obtain  news 
updates,  sports  scores  and  entertain¬ 
ment  listings;  perform  bank  transac¬ 
tions,  etc.  These  enhanced  phones  will 
be  available  later  this  year,  some  at  rel¬ 
atively  low  prices. 

Newspapers  have  not  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  electronic  delivery.  In  the  1980s, 
leaders  such  as  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and 
the  Times  Mirror  Co.  plunged  into 
videotext.  Before  the  end  of  that 
decade,  a  number  of  others  followed. 
An  estimated  $150  million  or  more  was 
spent  before  all  the  original  efforts 
were  abandoned. 

Ten-year-old  Capital  Cities/ ABC’s 
StarText  in  Fort  Worth  is  perhaps  the 
only  similar  venture  that  profitably  sur¬ 
vives.  On  a  more  modest  scale.  Nova 
Scotia’s  Halifax  Herald  successfully 
opened  its  electronic  news  library  to 
anyone’s  modem-equipped  PC. 

Now,  Knight-Ridder  is  funding  an  In¬ 
formation  Design  Laboratory  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  to  develop  products  for  portable 
video  tablets.  At  least  three  other  major 
newspaper  chains  now  have  units  to  pur¬ 
sue  new  media  opportunities. 

Perhaps  memories  of  earlier  failures, 
coupled  with  the  worst  economic 
downturn  since  World  War  11,  has 
dampened  the  ardor  of  many  publish¬ 
ers  for  risky  long-term  technology  pro¬ 
jects.  But  failure  to  act  will  encourage 
others  to  try  to  carve  out  a  niche  for 
electronic  delivery  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  interactive  services. 
In  fact,  several  West  Coast  entrepre¬ 
neurs  are  trying  to  do  just  that  using 
audiotex. 

Predictions  for  newspapers  are  not 
upbeat.  Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolomeo 
Inc.,  a  New  Jersey-based  research  firm, 
studied  newspapers’  future  last  October 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Marketing  Infor¬ 
mation  Service. 

Its  report  noted  that  “the  question 


remains  open  as  to  whether  news¬ 
papers  can  make  the  transition  into 
the  multimodal  information  industry.’’ 

Further,  it  saw  evidence  emerging 
that,  like  some  other  U.S.  industries, 
“the  long-term  vitality  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  depends  upon  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  forgo  short  profits  ...  to 
build  or  maintain  share.  There  is  no 
evidence  —  yet  —  of  a  willingness  to 
do  so.” 

As  the  pulse  of  technology  quickens, 
newspapers  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  fighting  yesterday’s  battles.  The  new 
technology  Vikings  are  at  the  gates  and 
will  eventually  breach  them.  They 
await  only  the  right  moment  to  leap 
into  electronic  classified  and  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising  —  a  moment  that  fast 
approaches.  No  longer  are  market-en¬ 
try  costs  so  formidable  or  the  technical 
barriers  so  high  as  to  keep  out  such 
players.  Once  they  stake  their  claim, 
they  will  be  difficult  to  dislodge. 

The  social  impact  of  converging  me¬ 
dia  is  difficult  to  assess,  but  several  el¬ 
ements  stand  out.  For  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  users,  information 
is  quickly  becoming  the  international 
currency.  It  can  be  delivered  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  formats,  depending  on  needs. 

In  the  convergence,  newspapers  and 
broadcast  will  still  dominate  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  local  news  and  mass  enter¬ 
tainment.  Many  types  of  information 
now  obtained  from  newspapers  may  in 
future  be  offered  by  alternate  providers 
via  a  screen-based  phone  network  or 
other  medium. 

While  current  newspaper  subscribers 
will  not  necessarily  embrace  new  infor¬ 
mation  sources  and  digital  hardware, 
what  about  the  younger  generation  of 
potential  subscribers? 

As  for  the  role  of  newspapers  during 
this  uncertain  transition,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Information  Design  Laboratory  di¬ 
rector  Roger  Fidler  told  Newspaper  Fo' 
cus  that  newspapers  cannot  afford  to 
wait  while  others  seize  this  rich  new 
market.  “Newspapers,”  he  added,  “may 
be  best  placed  to  profit  from  new  me¬ 
dia  technologies  .  .  .  because  content 
and  the  packaging  of  content  are  what 
newspaper  publishers  know  best.” 

Multimodal  forms  and  uses  of  media 
will  enrich  our  lives  in  ways  few  may 
imagine.  Newspaper  executives  need  to 
reassess  their  plans.  They  must  be  on 
the  curl  of  the  wave  while  it  is  still 
forming,  instead  of  waiting  until  it 
passes  by.  If  they  fail  to  act,  to  para¬ 
phrase  John  Donne,  they  needn’t  “send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.” 
They’ll  know  soon  enough.  BEd?? 
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SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services,  plus  production 
personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  AA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films, 
brokers,  appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions 
promotion  services,  ombudsmen,  press  and 
radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S.  Correspondents 
Association,  Association  of  American 
^  r  Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where;  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 


»gaSair 


Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


#1  COLUMN  FOR  lottery  players!  Dream 
interpretations  (617)  984-0558. 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


UPGRADE  YOUR  BUSINESS  PAGE!!! 
Expert  advice  on  home-office  &  small 
business  computing,  law,  &  marketing. 
$10/3  1  OOO-wora  columns  every  week. 
Call  (305)  443-1634  for  details. 


CARTOONS 


THREE  FUNNY  COMIC  STRIPS,  five 
panel  cartoons,  crosswords,  crypto¬ 
grams  and  nostalgia.  Send  $10  for  4 
samples  of  each.  Classic  Features, 
1020  E.  Pass  Rd.,  Gulfport,  MS  39507 
(601)  897-1550. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  Zone  9  tabloid 
needs  high-powered  soles  help  who  will 
invest  energy  and  modest  capital  to 
become  shareholder  in  potentially  high- 
profit  multi-media  company.  300K 
company  could  soon  be  million-dollar 
corp.  with  right  help.  Great  place  to 
live.  Terrific  fringe  benefits.  Write 
to  Box  6412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Five  year 
old  established  monthly  magazine  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  All  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC. 
(904)  277-8012. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

HELP!  I've  taken  this  8  year  old 
regional  lifestyle  magazine  (50# 
stock,  average  circulation  6,000)  as 
far  as  I  can.  Business  head  needed  to 
further  growth  and  profit.  Area  covered: 
New  York's  fast-growing  Saratoga 
County.  Focus:  Saratoga  Springs,  sum¬ 
mer  home  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  two  and  four  legged,  who 
flock  to  the  summer  racing  meet.  Year- 
round:  Skidmore  College,  cultural,  mu¬ 
sical,  literary  events;  creative  talent; 
proximity  to  Adirondacks  and  Capital 
Region.  Great  potential.  Flexible 
arrangements.  Reply  to  Box  6357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

C.  BERKY~^SSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  N.W.  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
reacfy.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1 795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


STOCK  MARKET 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/1,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 


Children,  like  dogs,  have  so  sharp  a 
scent  that  they  detect  everything-the 
bad  before  all  the  rest. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"Ist  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East  (703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA  (519)  631-5709 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  nMotia- 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  or  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Establ7shed  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

Refinance,  Acquisition,  Buyout, 
Restructuring.  Confidential 
JM&A,  Est.  1983  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ABSENTEE  OWNER  needs  to  sell  —  twice 
weekly,  two  shoppers,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  operation  an  hour  from  St.  Louis. 
$500,000  includes  press  and  two 
buildings  on  Main  Street.  Great  earn¬ 
ings  potential  for  right  party.  Broker 
participation  welcomed.  PO  Box 
775402,  Steamboat  Springs,  CO 
80477. 

BEST  BUY  IN  LOS  ANGELES.  Profit- 
able  niche  monthly  ripe  for  expansion. 
975K.  Box  6400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  growth  potential  for  husband- 
wife  team;  Nice  town.  Asking  $50,000. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper. 

GEORGIA  established  shopper  doing 
$280,000,  at  20,000  circ. 
$150,000.  Legals. 

NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  in  good  area.  $500,000  gross. 
Profitable. 

MAINE.  Coastal  Monthly.  Good  retire¬ 
ment  or  starter  paper,  6,000  circ. 
AAASSACHUSETTS.  Three-paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $150,000  down. 
U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  536-1900. 

HEALTH  TABLOID  NEWSPAPER,  NY- 
metro  region,  paid  and  controlled 
circ.  -  1 8,000.  Needs  buyer  or  investor 
to  grow  in  a  very  responsive  market. 
Established  5  years.  Healthfair: 
(516)  765-5290. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

New  Hampshire,  $300,000  gross,  real 
estate.  Great  turnaround  opportunity  for 
owner/ publisher.  Box  6322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEVENTEEN  YEAR  OLD  legally  adjudi¬ 
cated  newspaper  in  growing  specialty 
market  (Senior  Citizens)  has  newspaper 
press  and  local  TV  show,  possible  real 
estate  included.  (805)  398-9788 
after  6  p.m.  PST 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Southeastern  Pennsylvania  family-owned 
daily  newspaper  with  thirty  thousand 
(30,000)  circulation.  510  Swede 
Street,  Norristown,  PA  1 9401  -4886, 
ATT;  E.  Kane. 

TWIN  SEMI-WEEKLIES.  Gross 
sales  $1,300,000,  cash  flow  23%  in 
growing  area.  Great  opportunity  in 
southwest.  Rickenbacher  Media  Co. 
(214)  520-7025. 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  nice  town 
near  metro  area,  Mac  eauipped,  $100K 
gross,  priced  $70K  with  $25K  down. 
WHITESMITH  PUBUCATION  SERVICES 
Rod  Whitesmith  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  2(XD  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-24(XD 

CAME^  DRILLS  REPAIRED 
Worn  Chemco  Drills  retipped  at  50% 
off  O.E.M.  cost,  with  hardened  insert 
better  than  new  -  Call  Brooklyn  Tool 
(201)  659-5990,  Fax  (201)  659-5591. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

COMPOSING 

PARTS  and  SUPPLIES  -  1824 
COPIERS 

All  makes  and  models,  factory  origi¬ 
nal  parts,  drums,  toners  and  developers. 
Mita  1824,  Z,  Zll,  ZS.  Graphic 
OSC,  RE,  ZQ,  ZQ205,  Zoomer,  Plus  10. 
Bruning  905,  910.  New  and  used  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold.  CALL  (800)  836- 
4340  FAX  (203)  871-8710. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

"THE  PUBUSHER'S  HELPER" 

Advertising  and  distribution  invo¬ 
icing,  accounts  receivable  and 
subscribers  maintenance  software  for 
MACS  and  IBM/PC  compatibles. 
Wachusett  Programming  Associates, 
9  Oakcrest  Road,  Holden,  MA  01520. 
(800)  345-8507. 

A  man  will  sometimes  devote  all  his  life 
to  the  development  of  one  part  of  his 
bod/-the  wishbone. 

Robert  Frost 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  IL  60656 


ALABAMA  4,000-i-  paid  circulation 
>veekly  in  growth  and  recreation  area. 
Hometown  small,  but  market  large,  en¬ 
compassing  two  counties.  Business 
profitable  and  in  same  family  for 
years.  If  you  like  hard  work,  boating 
and  fishing,  this  one's  for  you! 
Asking  $250,000.  Some  owner  finarK- 
ing  available  to  qualified  buyers, 
call  or  write:  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  Post  Office  Box  1088,  Troy, 
Alabama  36081  (205)  566-7198. 

WEEKLY  IN  PACIFIC  NW.  Unique 
niche.  Explosive  grovdh  history,  ^x 
6374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHING  COUPLE 
for  small  chain  desires  to  own  weekly 
in  Southeast  or  MidAtlantic.  Strong 
local  news  background.  Good  financing. 
Would  like  to  talk  directly  to  owners. 
Respond  to  Box  6411,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

We're  expanding  and  want  to  purchase 
other  publications  in  South  Florida.  Call 
or  write:  Michael  Miller  at  Miami's 
Community  Newspapers,  6796  SW  62 
Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33143.  (305) 
669-7355.  Fax  (305)  661-0954. 

All  replies  are  held  in  confidence. 


Some  people  make  promises  for  the 
pleasure  of  breaking  them. 

William  Hazlitt 


UBRARY  SYSTEMS 


VU-TEXT  UBRARY  SYSTEM 

1)  AT&T  3B2/600  CPU 

2)  AT&T  XM/405S  Disk  Drive 
1)  AT&T  5310  Console  Printer 
1 )  AT&T  475  Printer 

1 )  AT&T  477  Printer 

2)  WYSE  WY-85  Monitor 

Excellent  Condition 
Call  Bill  Owen,  Production  Mgr. 
(919)  323-0610. 


1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 

AUXlUARY  EQUIPMENT 
1985  Baldwin  105  Count-O-Veyor 
Butt  Roll  Rewinder  with  hoist  and  frame 
Xerox  Cheshire  525E  mail  system 
Cheshire  523-6  label  system 
KIRK  MARKETING  GROUP 
(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 
l-$  1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 
5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  vwap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFAaURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 

condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 

736-9666. 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 

5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 

central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

•  Colorliner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  double  folder. 
New! 

MAN: 

•  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  deck,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
folder.  Recent. 

•  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201 )  492-9777 

Please  Fax  your  ad  to 
(212)  929-1259 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

10-Footprint  Goss  Colorliner, 
installed  new  1990,  22"  cut-off, 
available  now  -  50"  reels. 

36  units  &  half  decks  Goss  Metrolin- 
er,  22"  w/6  single  3:2  folders,  45" 

RTF's  -  Available  now. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner  (brand  new), 
double  3:2  folder  with  22  3/4"  cut¬ 
off. 

9-unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45"  RTF's. 

7-unit/3-half  deck  Goss  Metro,  23 
9/16"  cut-off,  1978  vintage. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Sin^e-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESS  FROM 
THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  KHOW  IT 
FIRST-HAHD. 

GOSS®  RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 

If  you're  in  the  market  tor  a 
reconditioned  press,  you  can’t  do 
better  than  a  Goss  press  recondi¬ 
tioned  by  the  original  manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss 
Urbanite',  Community,  and 
Suburban'  presses  are  brought  up 
to  original-equipment  specifications 
and  are  backed  with  a  1  -year  parts 
and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory 
for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us  today 
for  complete  details.  Used  Equip¬ 
ment,  Rockwell  International,  700 
Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont,  IL 
60559.  Phone:  708/850-6178. 

Fax;  708/850-6177. 

Rockwell  InternatkKial 

.  .  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  : 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 

Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE:  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  w/2 
Folders;  2/u  Harris  VI 5,  $36,00)0; 

HARRIS  COHRELL,  7  Units  V-15A, 
JF-1  heavy  duty  folder  with  upper  former 
and  quarter  (older,  50  h.p.  motor,  roll 
stands,  and  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in 
use.  2  1/2  hrs.  from  New  Orleans,  LA 
(800)  256-4522  or  (318)  942-4971 
ask  for  Gary  Messner  or  Aaron  Parsons. 

8/u  News  King  1982  w/KJ8  folder;  5/u 
Goss  Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  4/u  News 
King  1980  w/KJ6  (older;  5/u  Harris 
Ml  10  1978;  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFI 

HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-1 5  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

folder/upper  former. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 

Fox  (913)  362-8901 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


WILUAM  W.  KIRK,  ASA 
(Accredited  Senior  Appraiser) 
American  Society  of  A^raisers 
30  Years  Experience 
Printing  &  Publishing  Equipment 
(407)  628-9737  Fox  (407)  644-0921 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 
PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  ProfTKS- 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER/ASSIS¬ 
TANT  PUBLISHER  for  three  prop¬ 
erties  with  budgeted  revenues  of 
$1 .8M.  These  properties  are  part  of  an 
established  weekly  chain  in  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  NW.  Must  be  experierKed  in  newspa¬ 
peradvertising  soles  and  staff  manage¬ 
ment.  Base  plus  excellent  bonus  plan  and 
benefits  package.  Resume  to:  S.  Havens, 
Whidbey  Press,  Inc.,  7689  NE  Day  Rd., 
Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110. 

WANTED:  Sales-oriented  publisher  for 
dominant  rural  shopper  in  Zone  5. 
Midwestern  background  helpful.  Bottom- 
line  skills  a  must.  Reply  to  Box 
6415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  RETAIL/MANAGER 
Mid-size  daily,  in  a  competitive 
market  on  south  Florida's  east  coast 
seeks  a  hands-on  retail  marKiger.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  hove  a  proven  track  record 
in  advertising  sales  and  hove  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  benefits.  Mail 
or  fax  resume  to:  Rick  Langbauer,  Fort 
Pierce  Tribune,  PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce, 
FL  34954.  Fox  (407)  595-0106. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
\MILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


WANTED  TO  BLJY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 
E&P's  Offices  will  be  closed  on  Monday, 
July  5  in  observance  of  Independence 
Day.  Please  make  note  of  this  when 
placing  your  ad.  Thank  You. 


CONSULTANTS 


36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-61 7§. 


DATABASE  MARKETING 


Data  Base  Marketing, 
Consulting  &  Implementation 

hmsmin 

JSS4  Hoffman  Rd.  £.,  SL  Paul,  MS  55110 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACnONI 
30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  ADVISER 
Daily  college  newspaper  at  University 
of  PA  seeks  an  experienced  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  professional  to  build  on  excep¬ 
tional  program  in  our  sales,  marke^ 
ing  and  creative  services  departments. 
Train  managers  in  advertising/ 
management  skills,  work  with  managers 
on  initial/on-going  training  of 
staff  members  and  oversee  long-term 
projects.  Several  years  of  experience  in 
advertising  soles  and  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  ability  to  train/counsel 
students  is  required.  Prior  experience 
in  college  newspapers  is  a  plus.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh  computers  and 
desktop  publishing  software  also  a 
plus.  Salary  $22-27K;  excellent 
benefits/ vocations.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  references  to:  Jan  Gordon,  Assis¬ 
tant  General  Manager,  The  Daily 
Pennsylvanian,  4015  Walnut  Street, 
Philaddphia,  PA  19104. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGERS 

Northeast  Business  Publications 
is  presently  seeking  experienced  media 
sales  professionals  for  its  ME,  CT, 
NH,  VT,  NY,  MA  &  Rl  territories.  A 
rewarding  and  lucrative  position 
awaits  qualified  candidates.  Please 
direct  inquiries  ASAP  to  Sage 
Communications,  Personnel  Department 
(413)  298-3917. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  northwest 
Illinois  or  southwest  Michigan. 
Must  be  energetic.  Excellent  repeat 
commissions.  Potential  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000  in  second  year. 
Fax  resume  to  (708)  629-8411. 

NEWSPAPER  -  GENERAL  SALES 
MANAGER 

Growing  MARC  Advertising  ($65 
million)  seeks  an  entrepreneurial, 
spirited  manager  to  grow  and  develop 
business  unit  that  provides  multi¬ 
market  local  print  media  buying  and 
planning  programs  for  national 
chains.  Experience  and  knowledge  with 
local  print  vehicles  ROP  -  DM  - 
FSI's,  etc.  Competent  computer/ 
systems  technical  skills.  Creative 
and  strategic  media  planning  capa¬ 
bility.  Excellent  client  contact  and 
sales  skills.  Minimum  7  years 
media  experience.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  program,  and  excel¬ 
lent  growth  opportunities.  Please 
submit  resume  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
MARC  Advertising 
Four  Station  Square 
Suite  500 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 

There  is  no  time  like  ihe  pleasant. 

Oliver  Herford 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspaper^,  a 
group  of  21  daily  weekly  publications 
in  suburban  Boston,  is  looking  (or  an 
experienced  sales  executive  to  take 
charge  of  a  key  Display  Sales  category. 

You  will  primarily  be  responsible  for 
a  14  person  staff  based  in  Waltham, 
MA.  (Middlesex  News),  yet  the  right  in¬ 
dividual  will  help  lead  our  sales  efforts 
(or  all  our  newspapers. 

The  successful  candidate  will  hove  a 
proven  track  record  in: 

•  Training  and  motivating  a  sales 
staff 

•  Winning  in  a  highly  competitive 
market 

•  Decisive,  strong,  confident  style 

•  Strong  sales  bwkground 

•  Creative,  aggressive,  results- 
oriented 

•  Five  years  of  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  as  either  Ad  Director  or  Retail 
Manager 

We  offer  a  highly  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  including  salary,  month¬ 
ly  bonus  program,  annual  MBO  and 
excellent  benefits. 

Please  send  your  resume,  along  with 
cover  letter,  in  confidence  to: 

Mark  O'Neil 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Nev/spapers 
PO  Box  9149 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


COLORADO  SPRINGS:  FOUNDING 
AD  DIRECTOR  to  develop,  train,  and 
supervise  5  person  ad  staff  at  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  in  425,CXX)  market.  CS 
Newspaper  Group,  322  N.  Tejon,  #206, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903. 

DIREaOR  OF 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

Times  Publications,  Indiana's 
largest  free  distribution  publisher, 
created  new  position  for  professional 
with  Shopping  Guide/Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  to  direct  all  Sales,  Marketing, 
and  Promotional  activities. 

Responsibilities  include  strategic 
planning/direction/implementation  of 
ideas  with  Advertising  Sales  and 
Classified/Telemarketing  departments  of 
7  zoned  weekly  Penny  Savers  (152,000 
copies).  Monthly  Entertainment  Guide 
(55,000  copies).  Monthly  Singles 
Publication  (^25,000  copies),  and  newly 
acquired  Talk  Radio  Station. 

Seeking  confident,  enthusiastic, 
people  person  who  loves  Sales,  Market¬ 
ing  and  Promotions,  enjoys  a  fast  pace, 
is  analytical,  organized,  detail  orien¬ 
ted,  has  excellent  follow  through  and 
accepts  ownership  for  the  job. 

Non-smoking,  family  oriented  company 
is  renovating  a  30,000  square  foot 
building  to  expand  our  commercial 
printing  and  create  a  new  home  for  our 
100+  employees. 

Send  Resume  and  Salary  Requirements 
to: 

Heike  Dobslaw,  Publisher 
3733  Locust  Road 
South  Bend,  IN  46614 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
MIDWEST  METRO 

We  are  building  a  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  management  team  with  one  of  the 
best  newspaper  chains  in  the  U.S. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  Retail 
Manager  for  this  expansion  position. 
The  challenge  of  competitive  media, 
development  of  reporting  managers,  and 
emerging  technologies  await  you  with 
this  great  company. 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  6416,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

BLOOMSBURG  UNIVERSITY  has  a 
permanent  tenure  track  position  avail¬ 
able  beginning  Fall  1993.  Rank 
Instructor  to  Assistant  based  on 
credentials.  To  teach  four  courses  per 
semester,  or  three  courses  with  advis¬ 
ing  responsibilities  for  a  student 
publication,  in  mass  communication 
ranging  from  introductory  to  advanced 
courses.  Assignment  may  include 
survey,  theoretical  or  professional 
content,  and  appointee  must  be  able  to 
teach  newswriting  and  editing.  Ph.D. 
preferred,  A.B.D.  considered  on  a  contin¬ 
gent  contract  basis.  Minimum  five 
years  professional  experience  in  appro¬ 
priate  setting.  Some  college  level 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Please 
submit  oy  July  1,  1993  a  letter  of 
application,  resume,  official  tran¬ 
scripts  of  college  level  work,  and  three 
letters  of  reference  to;  Dr.  Walter  Branch, 
Chairperson,  Search  and  Screen 
Committee,  Dejxirtment  of  Mass  Commu- 
nications,  Bloomsburg  University, 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815.  Bloomsburg 
University  is  an  EO/AAE.  Women  and 
other  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
UBRARY  PUBUC  INFORAAATKDN 
OFFICER 

The  University  of  Florida,  George  A. 
Smothers  Libraries,  is  currently 
recruiting  for  a  Coordinator, 
Advancement/ Alumni  Affairs  (Library 
Public  Information  Officer).  The  Publ¬ 
ic  Information  Officer  (PIO)  fills 
a  staff  Administrative/Profes¬ 
sional  position  with  the  libra¬ 
ries.  This  position  works  collabora- 
tively  with  library  administra¬ 
tion,  the  university's  Office  of 
Information  Services,  the  libra¬ 
ries'  Development  Officer,  library 
faculty/ staff  and  support  groups,  has 
primary  responsibility  for  devel¬ 
oping/coordinating  efforts  to 
disseminate  information  about 
accomplishments/needs  to  the 
academic/library/general  public 
communities  at  the  local/state/ 
national  levels.  Responsibilities 
also  include:  developing/coor¬ 
dinating/implementing  library  infor¬ 
mation,  education,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events,  to  enhance  awareness/ 
understanding  of  the  libraries'  role 
in  the  university's  Information 
Services  and  coordinates  programma¬ 
tic  efforts  to  stimulate  donor  culti¬ 
vation  and  to  ensure  appropriate  donor 
recognition  objectives  are  achieved. 

Minimum  qualifications:  Master's 
degree  in  an  appropriate  area  of 
specialization  or  a  Bachelor's  degree 
in  same  and  two  years  of  appropriate 
experience.  A  degree  in  library  science, 
journalism,  ar  public  relations  is 
preferred.  Excellent  editing/oral/ 
written  communication  skills/ 
ability  to  interact  effectively  with  a 
variety  of  people,  and  excellent  organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  ability  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  strongly  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
desk-top  publishing/word  processing, 
understanding  of  media  practice, 
ability  to  operate  comfortably  in  the 
media  industry,  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  articulate  library 
functions/operations,  and  skill  in 
leadership  strongly  desired.  Salary 
range  $25,810-$27,300,  for  twelve 
months.  Benefits:  Administrative  and 
Professional  classification,  twenty- 
two  vacation  days/thirteen  sick- 
leave  days  annually,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package,  and  no  state  or  local 
income  tax.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  three  writing  samples,  and  the 
names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of 
three  professional  references  to  Patti 
Thomas,  University  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vices,  4th  Floor  Stadium 
84056P,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1  by 
July  12,  1993.  If  an  accomodation  is 
needed  to  apply  for  this  position, 
please  call  (W4)  392-4621  or  TDD 
(904)  392-7734.  AA/EA/EEO. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For 
more  information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

We  need  a  journalist  who's  comfortable 

leading  a  discussion  on  page  design 

one  moment  and  then  going  to  a  murder 
scene  the  next  to  report  for  a  graphic. 
Competitive  pay.  Send  complete  packet, 
including  salary  history,  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh 
Wl  54903. 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


CIRCULATION 


Affiliate  company  of  THE  COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH  seeks  self-directed  tele¬ 
marketing  manager  for  circulation 
solicitation.  Must  have  proven  record 
of  exceeding  goals  and  entrepreneurial 
management  style  that  will  grow  sales  of 
this  profit  center.  Call  Steve  Zonars 
at  (614)  548-5555. 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
The  Mercury,  a  Suburban  Philadelphia 
30,000  Daily/Sunday  seeks  a 
capable,  hands-on,  tireless  LEADER 
possessing  the  ability,  knowledge  and 
strength  to  not  only  solidify  and 
maintain  the  current  base,  but  to  grow 
circulation  in  this  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  A  proven  track  record  in 
all  circulation  disciplines,  the 
ability  to  perform,  and  produce  are  all 
a  must.  We  offer  an  attractive  starting 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  indicating 
current  salary  levels  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
Peedess  Publications,  Inc. 

PO  Box  599 
24  North  Hanover  Street 
Pottstown,  PA  19464-0599 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  for  the 
Press-Telegram,  a  125K  daily  Knight 
Ridder  paper  just  south  of  LA.  Must  be  a 
creative  marketer  who  can  motivate  staff 
but  also  possesses  strong  administra¬ 
tive  management  and  budgeting  skills 
and  doesn't  lose  sight  of  details.  BS 
in  marketing  or  business  admi¬ 
nistration  and  previous  circulation 
management  experience  preferred.  If 
you  have  a  successful  record  of  tnan- 
aging  sales  and  service  success  in  a 
competitive  market,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  David  Stotler,  Press- 
Telegram,  604  Pine  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90844.  E.O.E. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Zone  2,  Daily  -  56,000  and  Sunday  - 
68,000.  Northern  New  Jersey  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  highly  competitive  growth  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  results  oriented,  hands-on  sales 
manager.  ExperierKe  with  agent  delivery, 
independent  distributors  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  record  of  increased  sales 
will  qualify  you  for  this  position. 
Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

RMR  -  CIRCULATION 
DAILY  RECORD 
629  Parsippany  Rood 
Parsippony,  NJ  07054 


It  is  a  vicious  thief,  or  a  successful 
author,  who  plunders  the  dead. 

Austin  O'Malley 


EDITORIAL 


A  GROWING  ZONE  2  newspaper  soon 
may  hove  openings  for  copy  editors. 
We're  a  regional  paper  with  a  need  for 
staffers  who  are  sharp  at  word  skills 
and  skilled  at  production  and  page  de¬ 
sign.  We  hove  pagination;  so,  we  are 
looking  for  journalists  who  are  strong 
in  that  area  but  dedicated  to  improving 
stories  on  deadline.  If  you  want  a  new 
challenge  at  an  improving  paper,  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  6399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARLINGTON,  VA.  -  based  publisher 
seeks  editor  of  daily  newsletter 
specializing  in  natural  gas  indus¬ 
try.  We  seek  qualified  individual 
with  experience  covering  energy  industry 
and  with  a  background  in  writing  for 
daily  publication.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  D. 
Macey,  Pasha  Publications,  1616  N. 
Fort  Myer  Drive,  #1000,  Arlington, 
VA.  22209. 


A  SPORTING  CHANCE  —  Our  success¬ 
ful  executive  sports  editor  plans  a 
career  change  in  early  autumn,  giving 
us  the  challWige  of  filling  some  big 
sneakers.  Briefly,  we're  AM,  medium- 
size  and  based  in  a  Southern  Atlantic 
state.  We  excel  in  the  basics  from  high 
schools  through  major  colleges  but  we 
want  to  be  more  and  reach  beyond  just 
'sports'.  Can  you  (1)  manage  and 
inspire  a  top  staff;  (2)  help  the  total 
paper  reach  its  goal;  (3)  maintain  a 
prize-winning  tradition  and,  (4)  help 
shape  a  section  that  meets  all  of 
today's  reader  needs?  If  you're  the 
right  person,  we  want  to  learn  more 
from  a  resume,  story  and  column  clips, 
salary  expectations  and  a  concise 
statement  of  the  sports  section  you  envi¬ 
sion.  If  it  all  clicks,  we'll  be  in 
touch.  Reply  to  Box  6401,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
EDITORIALS 

50K  in  Zone  3  has  AME  position  work¬ 
ing  late  a.m.  to  early  p.m.,  Tuesday  - 
Saturday.  Primary  responsibility 
to  write  15'  edit  6  days  a  week  and 
direct  editorial  board.  Other  duties 
will  involve  staff  management.  Indepen¬ 
dent,  generally  conservative  on  economic 
issues;  less  so  on  social  issues 
but  concentrating  on  localized  edits. 
Send  writing  samples  including 
edits/columns;  resume;  salary 
history  to  Box  6398,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
rural  weekly,  4,500  circulation  in 
recreational  and  agricultural  area  of 
Zone  8.  We  need  a  hard-working  self¬ 
starter.  Excellent  company,  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  to  Box  6406,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Rocky  Mountain 
weekly  seeks  a  hard-news  oriented  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  who  can  cover 
a  municipal  beat,  understand  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  write  a  good  analytical 
business  story,  and  stimulate  our 
readers  with  an  insightful  feature. 
Some  experierKe  and  the  ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  preferred,  buta  recent  graduate 
with  an  outstanding  work  ethic  could 
get  the  job.  Salary  is  competitive 
with  other  major  resort  areas  and  the 
company  offers  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history,  and  clips  by  June  25  to  Box 
6410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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nSLK  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BORDER  REPORTER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  very  special  reporter  to  join  our 
two-person  Tijuana  bureau.  This  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  will  go  to  the 
individual  who  demonstrates  knowledge 
and  sensitivity  toward  cross  cultur¬ 
al  issues  coupled  with  aggressive 
reporting  skills  and  superior  writ¬ 
ing.  Fluency  in  Spanish  is  mandat¬ 
ory;  as  is  at  least  4  years  experience 
on  a  metro.  Resume  and  clips  to  Steve 
Prosinski,  AME/Administration,  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  PO  Box 
191,  San  Diego,  CA  921 12.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Innovative  two-time  winner  of  national 
award  for  excellence  located  in  a  center  of 
high  technology  and  international  trade 
seeks  a  writer  with  at  least  two  years' 
daily  experience.  Applicants  must  be 
skilled  in  hard  news  and  in-depth 
reporting;  background  covering  manu¬ 
facturing  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  Dept.  E,  Rochester  Business  Journal, 
55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Colorado's  largest  daily  seeks 
aggressive,  experienced  business  repor¬ 
ters  for  immediate  deployment  in  one  of 
America's  most  competitive  newspaper 
markets.  Minimum  three  years'  busi¬ 
ness  writing  required.  Premium  on 
clear  writing,  strong  knowledge  of 
business,  journeyman  scale  at 
$43,638.  Send  letter,  resume,  best  10 
clips  to  Christopher  Cubbison,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  400 
W.  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80204. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  vibrant  Central  New  jersey  busi¬ 
ness  climate  is  looking  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Candidates  should  have 
sound  knowledge  of  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  and  experience  in  business  re¬ 
porting  and  editing.  We're  looking  for 
a  hands-on  editor  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  involved  in  redesign  of  a 
business  section  in  a  competitive 
market.  Send  resume,  a  brief  outline  of 
your  philosophy  on  business  news,  and 
samples  of  your  vrork  to  Richard  Hughes, 
Editor,  The  Home  News,  PO  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  Nj  08903. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Experienced 
business  writer  in  a  capital  Southern 
city  needed.  Ability  to  develop 
graphics  and  pockets  a  plus.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  harcC  fast  and  accurate¬ 
ly  for  demanding  editor.  Reply  to  Box 
(M9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Lewiston  Tribune,  a  24,000  daily, 
seeks  a  creative,  energetic  city 
editor  to  lead  our  1 3  reporters.  We  want 
a  pro  who  will  challenge  copy  and  moti¬ 
vate  reporters.  Editing,  reporting  and 
managerial  experience  required.  We 
offer  a  quality  newspaper,  competitive 
salary  and  a  great  place  to  live.  Send 
resume,  vrork  samples  and  references  to: 
Paul  Emerson,  Managing  Editor,  lewis- 
ton  Tribune,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

FOUNDING  EDITOR  to  lead  6  person 
news  and  entertainment  staff  at  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  in  425,000  market.  Experi¬ 
ence  monoging  all  aspects  of  a  news 
room  essential.  CS  Newspaper,  322  N. 
Tejon,  #206,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80903. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile?  THE  STATE,  South  Caroli¬ 
na's  largest  newspaper,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  desk  person  wtio  edits  copy,  writes 
headlines,  designs  pages,  is  techno¬ 
logically  proficient  and  display 
solid  news  judgment.  A  KnighhRidder 
newspaper.  Write:  Bunny  Richardson, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
1333,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 

COPY  EDITOR 

A  fast-rising  50,000  circulation 
daily  in  Southwest  Georgia  needs  a 
news  copy  editor  with  excellent  word 
skills  and  an  ability  to  produce 
under  deadline  pressure.  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  but  will  consider  a 
talented  beginner.  Contact  Editor, 
Albany  Herald,  PO  Box  48,  Albany,  GA 
31703. 

COPY  EDITOR  WITH  layout  experience 
needed  by  aggressive  daily  on  U.S.  - 
Mexico  border.  Must  be  able  to  speak 
Spanish.  Contact:  Lavice  Laney, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Brownsville 
Herald,  PO  Box  351,  Brownsville,  TX 
78520.  Telephone  (210)  542-4301 .  Fax 
(210)  542-1961. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  journal  Star  needs  a  versatile  copy 
editor  with  proven  feature  design 
skills  and  a  strong  Macintosh  ba»- 
ground.  The  person  vre're  looking  for  has 
at  least  3  years  of  solid  design  and 
editing  experience  with  the  dips  to 
show  vrhat  he  or  she  can  do.  This  editor 
will  help  design  several  weekly  feature 
fronts  and  edit  feature  page  copy,  as  well 
as  work  on  the  daily  news  desk  when 
needed.  This  is  a  terrific  opportunity  for 
the  person  with  the  right  mix  of  skills. 
Send  resume  and  at  least  five  full-page 
tearsheets  to  Kelly  VanLaningham,  News 
Editor,  journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza, 
Peoria,  IL  61643. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  night  desk  at  70,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  hand¬ 
ling  local  news  copy  and  vrriting  accu¬ 
rate.  lively  headlines  is  essential. 
Applicants  must  shaw  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline,  and  be 
able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  6363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR:  The  Daily  Record,  Mary¬ 
land's  largest  and  oldest  legal  and 
business  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  manage  its  legal 
coverage.  The  ideal  candidate  will  hove 
three  to  five  years  of  reporting  experience, 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  legal 
community.  Applicants  should  also 
hove  strong  editing  skills.  Law  degree 
preferred,  but  not  required.  Job  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  overseeing  daily 
legal  section  and  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion,  managing  reporters  and  free¬ 
lancers  and  producing  award-winning 
stories.  Send  resumes  to:  Keith 
Girard,  Editor,  The  Daily  Record,  1 1 
East  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore,  MD 
21202. 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RIMG?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 


YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 
FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDtTORIAL  1  EDTORIAL 


EDITOR/WRITER 

SENIOR  EDITOR  witfi  heavy  feature 
writing  experience  and  technical  apti¬ 
tude  Tor  covering  manufacturing  and 
transportation  subjects  for  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to;  PO  Box  6601 0,  Houston 
TX  77266. 

EL  NUEVO  HERALD,  a  growing  Spanish- 
language  100,000  AM  daily,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Managing  Editor.  Published  and 
distributed  by  The  Miami  Herald,  we 
need  a  person  of  vision,  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  amid  change.  Solid  journalis¬ 
tic  skills,  high  on  initiative  and 
creativity.  Must  function  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Experience  in  newspa- 
pering  in  a  diverse  community  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Editor  Carlos  Verde- 
cia.  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Community  newspaper  group  needs 
executive  editor  wbo  wants  chance  to 
grow  with  our  company.  Degree,  news¬ 
paper  management  experience  a  plus. 
Write  Editor,  PO  Box  140863,  Dallas, 
TX  75214. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  with  strong  edit- 
ing  and  design  skills  to  improve 
already  solid  sections  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Successful  applicant 
will  demonstrate  superior  supervis¬ 
ory  skills  and  a  keen  appreciation  for 
community  news.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Central  New  Jersey,  a  dynamic  enter¬ 
tainment  and  cultural  center  less  than 
an  hour  from  New  York,  is  looking  for  a 
features  editor  with  strong  supervis¬ 
ory,  editing  and  design  skills  to 
bring  a  fresh  approach  to  living  and 
entertainment  sections.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  creative  person 
with  a  keen  eye  for  reporting  and  develop¬ 
ing  stories  that  reflect  re^er  concerns 
and  trends.  Please  send  resume,  a  brief 
outline  of  your  features  section  philo¬ 
sophy  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Hughes,  Editor,  The  Home  News,  PO 
Box  551,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-0010  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
On-Line  (202)  347-8918. 

REPORTERS 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  in  Lexington,  KY  has 
openings  for  a  business  writer  to  cover 
the  Bluegrass  horse  industry,  a  GA 
reporter  to  work  in  a  regional  bureau, 
and  two  entry  level  reporters  to  work  in 
suburban  bureaus.  We  also  have  a  one- 
year  GA  opening  on  the  city  desk. 
Apply  to  Tom  Caudill,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  100  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington, 
KY  40508.  EOE-M/F. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  WRITERS 
If  you're  a  breed  apart,  a  professional 
reporter  and  avid  hunter,  we  want  to  re¬ 
ward  your  talents.  You  could  receive 
$6,000  for  practicing  your  profession 
and  pursuing  your  sport.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  this  Good  News,  contact 
Tim  Sitek,  Good  News  on  Hunting! 
Writers  Contest,  Dept.  E&P,  PO  Box 
28770,  St.  Louis,  MO  63121. 

HIGH-VELOCITY 
COPY  EDITOR 

100K  NE  Ohio  PM  wants  a  slick  copy 
editor  who  - 

-  Can  bot  out  lively  heads  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  fuss. 

-  Meet  deadly  deadlines. 

-  Iron  the  wrinkles  out  of  a  crumpled 
sentence. 

-  Boil  down  copy  without  losing  the 
point. 

-  AAaster  newfongled  ways  to  grab  the 
reader. 

-  Edit  an  infographic. 

Interested?  OK,  tell  us  why  in  your 
cover  letter.  Show  us  what  you're  doing 
now.  Fix  up  a  one-page  resume.  Pack 
the  stuff  off  to  - 

Jeff  Schoch 
Chief  Copy  Editor 
THE  VINDICATOR 
107  Vindicator  Square 
PO  Box  780 
Youngstown,  OH  44501 
(No  phone  calls,  please) 

LOOKING  FOR  A  NEWSROOM  JOB? 
Frustrated  when  you  get  no  reply  after 
sending  a  resume  and  clips  to  paper 
after  paper?  The  answer  maybe 
be  a  newsroom  personnel  placement 
service.  The  only  existing  such  service, 
SPJ's  Jobs  for  Journalists,  ceased  oper¬ 
ations  last  month.  However,  culminating 
a  long  career  as  a  news  executive,  I 
am  now  launching  a  placement  service 
and,  in  retirement,  will  devote  full  time 
to  making  it  work  for  you.  I  spent  45 
years  in  this  business,  from  reporter  to 
managing  editor,  and  I  hove  interviewed 
and  hired  hundreds  of  journalists.  I  will 
work  with  dailies  under  50,000 
circulation  (i.e.,  85%  of  U.S.  dail¬ 
ies),  since  larger  ones  tend  not  to  use 
outside  agencies.  Most  newsroom  jobs 
are  on  under-50,000  dailies  (of  which 
there  are  some  1 ,375),  and  there  is  much 
less  competition  for  jobs  with  them.  The 
cost  of  my  service  lo  you  will  be  very 
modest.  I'm  gearing  up  for  action 
right  now.  Write  for  free  detailed 
information  on  how  to  sign  up.  I  also 
welcome  inquiries  from  editors  who 
have,  or  anticipate  having,  positions 
to  fill.  When  writing,  specify  whether 
ou're  a  job-seeking  journalist  or  a 
iring  editor.  All  job  applicants  who 
sign  up  with  me  will  receive  a  free  copy 
of  my  brochure  'The  Facts  of  Life  in  News¬ 
room  Hiring"  (if  you  choose  not  to 
sign  up,  it's  available  for  $5). 
Okay,  let's  get  together  and  make  this 
thing  work.  Write  me  today!  Robert  A. 
Juran,  10124  Dundalk  St.,  Fairfax, 
VA  22032.  Phone  inquiries,  (703) 
764-1344. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  New  Haven  Register  —  a  lively, 
colorful  and  aggressive  100,000-plus 
AM  in  Yale's  hometown — seeks  a  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  dynamic  editor  we 
seek  has  demonstrated  his/her  abilities 
initiating  story  ideas,  coaching  staffers, 
editing  copy,  and  melding  stories,  pho¬ 
tos  arid  graphics  into  a  compelling  daily 
report.  Experience  with  zoning  would  be 
a  plus.  In  addition  to  a  resume  and 
copy  of  your  paper,  applicants  should 
submit  an  essay  of  no  more  than  two 
pages  describing  your  management 
style,  current  duties,  major  career  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  notion  of  what  a 
'90s  paper  should  be.  Send  to:  Dave 
Butler,  Editor,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1. 
No  calls,  please. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  leader  for  our  copy  desk.  Pagination 
experience  required;  Quark  preferred. 
Minimum  of  3  years  editing  experience; 
previous  newsroom  management  helpful. 
Outstanding  layout  skills  expected. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Must  hove  2  years  reporting  and  2  years 
editing  experience.  Must  understand 
editorial  page's  role  in  the  newspaper 
and  community.  Previous  editorial 
writing  experience  helpful. 

We  are  a  35,000  daily/45,000 
Sunday  located  in  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  We  move  to  a  new  facility  in 
mid-summer.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  Human  Resources  Dept.,  The 
Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008,  Altoona, 
PA  16603.  No  phone  inquiries. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper¬ 
ience  working  as  a  beat  writer  for  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  JOBS  IN  AMERICA. 
The  Post  Register,  a  30,000  daily 
serving  eastern  Idaho,  western  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  southern  Montana,  is  looking 
for  a  managing  editor  to  oversee  the 
editorial  and  production  departments. 
The  Post  Register  is  a  locally  owned 
full-color  paper  with  a  great  staff.  Send 
cover  letter  explaining  your  approach  to 
producing  a  great  newspaper,  resume 
with  salary  history  and  copies  of  your 
current  paper  to:  Roger  Plothow,  Exe¬ 
cutive  Editor,  Post  Register,  PO  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83404.  Women 
and  minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

PAGE  DESIGN/COPY  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  seeks  a  page  1 
design  and  copy  editor.  Strong  design 
and  page  layout  skills  and  solid 
copy  editing  skills  a  must.  Candi¬ 
dates  need  minimum  3  years  experience 
in  layout  and  design.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Chuck  Crouch,  Executive  News 
Editor,  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  PO 
Box  711,  Columbus,  GA  31902-0711. 

WANTED;  Aggressive,  hard-hitting 
reporter  for  30,000,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  daily  in  western  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.  3  years  minimum  experi¬ 
ence.  Guild  newspaper.  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  holding  public  officials  ac¬ 
countable  and  refusing  to  accept  "no"  as 
an  answer  when  the  public's  interest  are 
at  stake.  Please  send  resume  and  clips 
to:  Jack  Croft,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Mercury,  Hanover  &  King  Streets, 
Pottstown,  PA  19464. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER.  Central  Illinois  daily 
50,000  circulation  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  for  general  assignment 
position.  Duties  include  writing 
enterprise  stories,  beat  coverage  and 
spot  news.  Experience  covering  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  help¬ 
ful.  Candidates  must  demonstrate  excel¬ 
lent  writing  skills,  news  judgment,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  high  productivity.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  John  Beck,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Gazette,  1 5  Main  St., 
PO  Box  677,  Champaign,  IL  61 820.  No 
phone  calls. 

SPORTS  COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
needed  for  aggressive  36,000  AM  in 
competitive  market.  We're  looking  for 
a  sharp,  precise  editor  vrho  can  create  up 
to  four  eye-catching  fronts  each  week  and 
meet  strict  deadlines.  If  you're  ready 
to  help  lead  a  talented  staff  to  new 
heights,  send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Scott  Goldman,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  FOR  award-winning 
broadsheet  weekly  70  miles  from  New 
York  City  in  beach  resort.  Coverage 
includes  scholastic  sports  beat, 
leisure  sports  and  feature  writing. 
Sharp,  incisive,  energetic  writing  a 
must,  as  are  good  photography  skills. 
Position  opens  in  September.  Send 
resume,  writing  and  photo  clips  to:  The 
Hampton  Chronicle-News,  Box  1071, 
Westhampton  Beach,  New  York  1 1 978. 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  VA 

Open  to  new  ideas?  Willing  to  be  part 
or  a  creative  team?  Are  you  capable  of 
creating  sports  pages  that  truly  will 
surprise  and  delight  readers?  Our 
display  pages  will  be  driven  by  content 
and  produced  on  the  Macintosh.  They'll 
tell  readers  what  happened  and  what  it  all 
means.  Other  criteria  for  a  designer  in 
our  system  include;  Strong  news  judg¬ 
ment;  a  visionary,  original  thinker; 
a  true  page  designer,  who  sees  a  whole 
page,  not  just  pieces;  knowledge  of 
Quark,  Freehand  and  Photoshop;  ap¬ 
preciation  of  photographs;  superior  un¬ 
derstanding  of  typography;  the  ability 
to  write  a  headline;  and  finally,  a  team 
player. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  is  a  235,000 
circulation  all-day  operation.  We're 
a  regular  SND  winner  undergoing  a  re¬ 
design  that  will  toFe  us  to  the  year 
2000.  We'll  consider  all  qualified 
candidates,  including  those  with 
backgrounds  other  than  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  toarsheets  to: 

Nelson  Brown 

Deputy  Managing  Editor 
The  Virginian-Pilot 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave. 

Norfolk,  VA  23510. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Northern  New  Mexico  AM  daily.  Candi¬ 
date  should  hove  sports  background  and 
will  be  jock-of-all  trades  from  report¬ 
ing  to  slotman.  Mostly  night.  Warn¬ 
ing,  we  paginate.  Please  write  Sports 
EcJtor,  PO  Box  453  Farmington,  NM 
87499. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  BRADENTON  HERALD,  a  Knigh^ 
Ridder  paper  on  the  west  coast  of  Flori¬ 
da  has  the  following  openings. 

FEATURE  WRITER:  Must  be  o  creative, 
disciplined  person  who  can  see  at  least 
5  stories  on  the  way  to  woric.  Must  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  a  passion  about  life  and 
utter  devotion  to  the  cause.  Good  writ¬ 
ing  a  must. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  Need  a  hustling 
reporter  vdio  knows  sports,  can  get  the 
facts  and  meet  the  deadlines.  Person 
must  be  capable  of  covering  events  and 
developing  stories  that  go  beyond  those 
events. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Experience 
required.  Must  know  how  to  manage 
people,  be  a  strong  content  editor  and 
understand  how  to  achieve  good  writ¬ 
ing. 

Write  Bruce  Lind,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Bradenton  Herald,  102  Manatee 
Avenue  West,  Bradenton,  FL  34205. 

THE  BRISTOL  HERALD  COURIER,  a 
growing  47,500  AM  covering  Southwest 
Virginia/Northeast  Tennessee  is 
looking  for  two  candidates  eager  for 
that  first  break.  One  would  join  our  copy 
desk  for  editing  and  layout  training; 
the  second  would  do  almost  all  news/ 
feature  writing  for  a  weekly  section. 
Resume,  clips  and  an  idea  of  pay  expecta- 
tions  to:  John  Molley,  Executive 
Editor,  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  PO 
Box  609,  Bristol,  VA  24203.  No  phone 
calls,  please! 

THE  HUTCHINSON  NEWS,  the  third 
largest  newspaper  in  Kansas,  has  open¬ 
ings  for: 

-Experienced  General  Assignment 
Reporter 

-Copy  Editor  with  layout  skills 
Contact  Roger  Verdon,  Managing  Editor, 
at  the  Hut^inson  News,  PO  Box  190, 
Hutchinson,  KS  67504-0190. 

THE  MONTEREY  County  Herald,  a  Cali- 
fornia  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
37,000,  is  looking  for  a  bilingual 
reporter  (Spanish  and  English)  to  cover 
the  city  of  Salinas.  We  are  looking 
for  a  bright,  productive,  self-starter 
with  a  university  degree.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Reg  Henry,  Editor, 
PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA  93942. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  is  seeking 
a  top-notch  copy  editor  with  3  to  5  years 
hard  news  experience.  Computer,  typing 
and  page  layout  skills  required.  Must 
be  able  to  rewrite  or  restructure  a  story 
without  disturbing  its  accuracy; 
write  accurate,  lively  headlines;  v«>Hc 
well  under  deadlines;  fill  In  on  any 
news  desk  slot;  and  possess  sound  news 
judgment.  We  offer  a  competitive  wage 
anof  benefit  package.  Forward  cover 
letter  and  resume  by  June  25  to  Susan 
A.  Kennedy,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  225  West 
Colfax  Ave.,  South  Bend,  IN  46626.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER/REPORTER  (or  feature  section 
of  The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Look¬ 
ing  for  candidate  with  story  vision, 
strong  writing  style,  and  solid 
reporting  skills,  bend  resume  to 
Lanita  Pace-Hinton,  Assistant  to  the 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502  or  fax 
(909)  782-7572.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

WE'RE  A  40,000  circulation  daily 
in  the  booming  Chicago  suburbs  seek¬ 
ing  a  versatile  general  assignment 
reporter.  We  need  an  eager,  curious, 
bright  reporter  and  writer  who  can  do  it 
all  from  light  features  to  serious 
police  reporting  to  basic  governmental 
coverage.  Send  resume  and  no  more 
than  5  examples  of  your  best  work  to 
Mike  Chapin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Beacon  News,  101  S.  River  Street, 
Aurora,  IL  60506. 

FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 

FACILITY  MANAGER 
The  Times-Picoyune  in  New  OHeans  is 
seeking  a  Facility  Manager  to  manage 
the  safe,  efficient  ana  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical 
facilities. 

'  Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechan¬ 
ical,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

*  Will  train  and  direct  the  staff 
toward  departmental  and  company  goals. 

*  Will  have  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  buildings  and  equipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 

*  Will  direct  company  safety  program. 

Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
management  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Dept., 

Attn:  Facility  Manager 
•  The  Times-Picoyune, 

38CX)  Howarcl  Ave. 

New  OHeans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

MAILROOM 

MANAGER  NEEDED  for  highly  auto¬ 
mated  packaging  and  distribution  op¬ 
eration.  Three  daily  papers,  weeklies, 
TMC  and  commercial  work  inserted  and 
distributed  in  year  old  facility 
using  state  of  the  art  technology.  Four 
GMA  inserters  v/ith  PTP  from  QUIPP 
conveyor.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  to  Leon  Hove,  VP/Production, 
Fox  Valley  Press,  Inc.,  PO  Box  129, 
Plainfield,  IL  60544. 


1993 

Editor<^Publisher  YearBook 
ON  SALE  NOW 

To  order  yaur  copy  contact  our  Grcitkaion  Department 
at 

_ (212)  675>4380 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Gillette  (Wyo.)  News-Record,  an  award¬ 
winning  small  daily,  needs  a  shooter 
who  can  capture  the  whole  range  of  life 
in  a  small,  vibrant  city.  Color,  B&W. 
Send  resume  and  portfolio  or  clips  to 
Editor  Ron  Franscell,  The  News-Record, 
PO  Box  3006,  Gillette,  WY  82717. 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  with 
minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metroliner.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  salary  requirements  and  resume  to 
Production  Director,  High  Point 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  1009,  High  Point, 
NC  27261. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATORS: 

Positions  available  for  experienced 
press  operations  personnel  at  a 
100,000-plus  AM  daily  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  region.  2-5  years  experience 
with  double  wide  offset  necessary. 
Strong  emphasis  on  excellent  quality 
reproduction. 

We  offer  competitive  pay  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  program.  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume,  pay  history  and  pay 
requirements  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Roanoke  Times  &  WoHd  News 
PO  Box  2491 
Roanoke,  VA  24010 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

Seven  day  daily  needs  foreman  with 
proven  offset  record  for  plateroom  and 
press  (urbanite  a  plus).  Must  possess  ex¬ 
ceptional  supervisory,  technical  and 
maintenance  skills.  Goals  are  high 
quality,  on-time  and  reduced  waste. 
Excellent  compensation.  Send  resume  to 
Bob  Sullivan,  Production  Director, 
Herald  News,  207  Pocasset  Street, 
Fall  River,  MA  02722.  Tel.  (508) 
676-8211. 

PRESS  FOREMAN  -  oversee  three  shifts 
5.5  days/week.  Two  single  width  press¬ 
es,  one  being  replaced.  Supervisor  each 
shift.  Run  1M  copies  per  week,  about 
85%  commercial,  balance  newspapers. 
Strong  communicator,  teacher. 
Responsible  for  scheduling,  buying,  per¬ 
sonnel,  budgeting,  team  management. 
Employee  owned  company,  good  ben¬ 
efits.  Salary  mid-thirties.  Central  Illinois. 
Call  Russ  Cannon  (309)  263-2211,  in 
confidence. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
A  New  York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 
Must  have  an  excellent  history  in 
producing  quality,  managing  press 
crews,  and  maintaining  a  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  press.  Send  resume  to  Box  6402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Daily  newspaper  needs  a  composing 
room  supervisor  with  5-10  years  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Must  have  knowledge 
in  all  areas  of  the  composing  room,  in¬ 
cluding  ads,  camera,  and  plate  making. 
Send  resume  to  Box  6404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
needed  for  30,000  circulation  daily  in 
East  Texas.  Macintosh-based  pagination 
system  in  place.  We  need  a  seasoned 
prepress  professional  with  excellent 
technical  skills,  organizational 
skills,  and  the  drive  to  create  a 
professional  and  efficient  department. 
If  you  have  two  years  or  more  in  prepress 
management,  and  can  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  successfully  manage,  we  would 
like  to  talk  with  you.  This  is  a  Cox 
Newspaper,  with  excellent  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Longview 
is  located  in  the  beautiful  Piney 
Woods  and  Lake  Country  in  East  Texas. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Kit  Yearty,  Longview  News-Journal,  PO 
Box  1792,  Longview,  TX  75606. 

PRODUCTION  DIREQOR 
Production  Director  for  central  Ohio 
daily  newspaper  needed  to  supervise 
composing,  press  and  mailroom  produc¬ 
tion,  schedule  maintenance,  develop  and 
maintain  operating  budget.  Position 
responsible  for  overall  building 
maintenance.  Candidate  requirements 
include  minimum  of  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations,  familiarity  with  Goss  Urbanite 
press  and  Macintosh.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  to  Box  641 4, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Anyone  can  sympathize  with  the 
sufferings  of  a  friend,  but  it  requires  a 
very  fine  nature  to  sympathize  with  a 
friend's  success. 

Oscar  Wilde 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Ready  to  slow  down? 
Hire  this  hands-on  manager  to  take  up 
the  slack.  Stable  non-drinker;  strong 
marketing,  bottom-line  skills.  Box 
6393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


SEEKING  publisher's  or  od  direc¬ 
tor's  position.  Over  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  os  od  director,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  Prefer  zones 
3,  4,  or  6.  Call  Ronnie  (601)  638-2890. 


EDITORIAL 


BACK-UP  NEWS  EDITOR  Hred  of  being 
No.  2.  Twelve  years  on  copy  desk  of 
40,000  PM  daily.  Seeks  NE  job  in 
Zones  4,  8,  9.  Send  to  Box  6392,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN,  enterprising, 
young,  hard  working,  general  assignment 
or  futures  reporter  will  relocate  to 
medium  or  lai^  daily.  I  have  worked 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85: 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 


Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 
No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Please  attach  your  ad  copy  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper 


APSE  TOP  10  columnist  (200  G+|, 
25-year  pro,  slot,  beats,  many  awards, 
one  book;  will  write  or  edit,  consider 
all.  Box  6407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS,  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
national  credits.  Seeks  assignments 
or  local  position.  (213)  939-9804. 

DO  YOU  NOW  HAVE,  or  will  you  soon 
hove,  newsroom  vacancies  to  fill?  I'm 
gearing  up  to  launch  the  nation's  only 
newsroom  personnel  placement  ser¬ 
vice  for  dailies  under  50,000  (see  my 
other  ad  under  Help  Wanted).  My  aim 
is  to  have  a  huge  pool  of  newsroom 
talent — from  reporters  to  managing  edi¬ 
tors — just  a  phone  call  away,  and  for 
you  to  be  able  to  interview  applicants 
within  48  hours  of  contacting  me.  My 
fees  will  be  very  modest,  and  there  is 
no  cost  at  all  to  you  unless  you  actu¬ 
ally  hire  someone  through  me.  Without 
obligation,  write  for  free  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  Robert  A.  Juran,  10124  Dun¬ 
dalk  St.,  Fairfax,  VA  22032.  Phone  in¬ 
quiries,  (703)  764-1344. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  ^ 
First-rate.  Daing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

Entry-level  general  assignment  or 
sports  writer.  Freelance  and  college  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  experience.  Anxious 
to  begin  work.  Prefer  midwest.  Call  Mike 
at  (708)  832-8637. 

FEATURE  WRITER:  Is  there  a  newspa- 
per  or  magazine  in  the  Mary¬ 
land/Virginia/Delaware  area  that  could 
not  use  a  mature,  experienced,  polished, 
creative,  imaginative,  self-storting  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  style,  ideas,  and  drive 
whose  work  can  brighten  up  any  page? 
A  sensitive  journalist  with  good  taste 
and  jucfament,  wit  and  wisdom,  and  a 
sense  or  romance  and  adventure  whose 
non-fiction  book  is  soon  to  be  published 
by  a  major  university  press.  Impressive 
clips  and  professional  refererKes.  After 
a  tour  in  corporate  bureaucracy,  longs 
to  be  writing  and  reporting  again. 
Call  (410)  647-4134. 

FORMER  SPORTS  REPORTER  looking  to 
return  to  field.  5  years  experience 
including  MLB,  NFL,  preps.  Will 
relocate.  Call  me,  we'll  chat.  (708) 
717-8831. 

X5URNAL1ST  with  12  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  on  dailies,  weeklies,  trade  paper, 
seeks  to  be  a  correspondent  in  Israel. 
Call  Raanan,  (718)  376-6502. 

PHOTO  XXIRNAUST  who  has  covered 
it  all  for  weekly  newspapers  (or  (our 
years.  Looking  for  daily  job  in  Zones 
6-9.  Call  John  at  (308)  436-4738. 

PUBLISHERS:  Veteran  community 
editor  and  publisher  familiar  with 
startups,  redesigns  and  getting  water 
out  of  rocks,  available  to  work  and 
consult  for  your  weekly  or  small  daily 
for  minimum  one  week,  maximum  one 
month.  Likes  giving  young  staffs  ideas 
and  renewed  spanr,  can  help  in  all  ar¬ 
eas.  Comes  armed  with  practical  con¬ 
cepts  for  limited  budgets. 

Gary  Stewart  (716)  394-3039 

VERSATILE  EDITOR/writer  experience 
in  print  and  broadcast.  Call  Len  (305) 
932-3954. 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  (or  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Metro  Washington  DC,  downstate 
Illinois.  Call  Rich  at  (202) 
479-4603  or  (202)  682-4322. 

SPORTS  STATISTICIAN/WRITER, 
with  30  years  experience  in  ma¬ 
jor  league  baseball,  hockey,  basket¬ 
ball,  football,  available  for  addi¬ 
tional  short  or  long  term  assignments 
call  Arthur  Friedman  (516)  798-4207 

SPORTS  WRITE^/Sports  copy  editor 
with  25  years  exserience  seeks  position 
with  metro  or  mid-sized  daily.  Has 
covered  preps  as  well  as  major-league 
baseball  (or  20  years.  Was  in  charge  of 
paper's  Sunday  sports  section  (or  10 
years.  Will  relocate  for  right  offer. 
Call  (908)  548-5114. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  position  with 
same  or  small  daily.  Unusual  mix  of 
writing,  photo,  layout  and  editorial 
cartaonist  ski  Is  available  any 
zone.  Daily  and  weekly  experience,  plus 
color  graphics  for  large  daily.  Call 
Tam  at  (518)  293-1082. 


FREELANCE 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  FROM  COLOM¬ 
BIA.  The  Drug  War,  The  Pablo  Escobar 
Manhunt,  politics/business/etc.  CON¬ 
TACT:  JACKSON  1-800-841-5722 
EX  571  or  JACKSON,  Box  4863, 
Drawer  1430,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403. 

NEWS,  FEATURES,  PROFILES.  Veteran 
reporter  takes  all  assignments. 
Library  af  same  easily  localized. 
Reasonable  rates.  (305)  726-3924. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SEEKING  entry  level  photography  posi¬ 
tion.  School  experierKe  in  black  arxf 
white  and  color  photography,  Macintosh 
Computer,  Quark  program,  desktop 
publishing  and  computer  graphics. 
Hold  BA  degree.  Call  Robert  at  (502) 
842-8385. 


MANAGER,  BA  Degree,  1 3  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  daily  and  magazine. 
Emphasis  on  training,  scheduling  and 
budgeting  to  improve  productivity. 
Installed  Macintosh  DTI  Ad  Speed.  Serid 
to  Box  6390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


HARD  WORKING  production  profes¬ 
sional,  BA  in  journalism,  newspaper 
background  plus  8  years  experierKe  in 
retail  advertising  production  util¬ 
izing  CAMEX  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Southeast  U.S.  Kenny  Pow¬ 
ers,  4141B  Fairlake  Lane,  Glen  Allen, 
VA  23060.  (804)  346-3502. 


STRINGER 


ISRAEL-MIDEAST  stringer,  Colum¬ 
bia  graduate  with  languages.  Fax: 
(914)  962-5011. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS:  TUESDAY  NOON  (EST) 
FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  FRIDAY  5PM  (EST) 

8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBUCATKDN 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  MEDIA  CONVERGENCE 


WHEN  WE  DISCUSS  media,  what 
usually  comes  to  mind  are  newspapers, 
television,  radio,  books  and  magazines. 
In  this  age  of  digital  technology,  the 
list  should  include  cable  television, 
telephone  and  computer  companies. 
As  we  move  into  this  decade,  we  see 
these  various  media  converging. 

We  now  find  newspapers  selling 
database  information;  books  repack¬ 
aged  on  floppy  disks;  encyclopedias  on 
CD-ROMs;  and  telephone  and  cable 
television  companies  developing  on-de- 
mand  delivery  systems  for  movies  and 
other  programs  from  video  storehouses. 

“The  old  models  .  .  .  don’t  apply  any 
longer,”  says  Arthur  Bushkin,  president 
of  Bell  Atlantic  Information  Services, 
a  Bell  Atlantic  subsidiary.  “Technologi¬ 
cal  evolution  is  piercing  the  barriers 
between  industries.  The  ultimate  ben¬ 
eficiary  is  going  to  be  the  consumer.” 


(U.S.  representative  of  the  INCA-FIEJ 
Research  Association,  Tewlow  ifas 
special  projects  director  at  Lee  Enter' 
prises  Inc.,  where  he  worked  for  18 
years.  He  earlier  helped  develop  eleC' 
tronic  copy  processing  at  ANPA  [now 
NAA],  was  involved  in  the  first  inter' 
continental  satellite  page  transmission 
and  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Press  Telecommunications  Council.) 
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If  this  is  so,  then  we  can  no  longer 
separate  any  of  these  media  into  dis¬ 
tinct  niches  because  they  are  becoming 
interrelated  through  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  digital  technology. 

Signals  that  represent  text,  sound 
and  still  and  moving  images  all  share 
the  digital  code  consisting  of  a  string 
of  zeros  and  ones.  The  only  character¬ 
istics  that  may  differentiate  a  sympho¬ 
ny  from  a  news  story  or  movie  are  the 
accompanying  set  of  encoded  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  volume  of  data. 

This  universal  code  makes  its  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  signals  representing  the  var¬ 
ious  media  to  be  sent  over  a  single  | 
transmission  link,  such  as  fiber  optic 
cable. 

We  still  require  special  boxes  to  de¬ 
code  each  medium’s  unique  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  the  future,  all  types  of  data 
will  be  decoded  by  circuits  built  into 
television  receivers  or  a  central  control 
box  located  in  one’s  living  room  or  of¬ 
fice  that  will  act  as  an  information 
clearinghouse,  directing  particular  data 
to  the  party  or  device  that  requests  it. 

The  converging  media  structure 
rests  on  a  tripod  of  programming  of 
various  types  for  various  media  (sym¬ 
phonies  to  sitcoms  to  financial  faxes), 
communication  links  (copper  wire, 
fiber  optic  cable,  satellite  and  terrestri¬ 
al  broadcast)  and  end-user  devices 
(cellular  and  wired  telephones,  televi¬ 
sion,  desktop  and  mobile  computers, 
intelligent  communicators,  CD  players, 
fax  machines)  that  can  interact  with 
programs  and  data  at  home,  at  work  or 
in  the  field. 

A  number  of  the  elements  of  media 
convergence  are  already  in  place;  more 
are  emerging.  New  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  announced  almost  daily. 
Much,  however,  may  fall  into  the  va¬ 
porware  category  —  promises  yet  to  be 
f^ulfilled. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  next  several 
years,  all  media  will  participate  in  the 
digital  age,  willingly  or  not.  It  may  be  a 
simple  matter  of  survival. 

To  illustrate  media  convergence, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.-based  Voyager 
Co.  produced  a  compact  disk  based  on 


Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  that  con¬ 
tains  high-quality  audio,  video  and 
text.  A  user  loads  the  650-megabyte 
disk  (the  equivalent  of  250,000  typed 
pages)  into  a  player,  then  interacts 
with  the  contents  via  personal  com¬ 
puter,  repeating  passages,  listening 
while  reading  the  score,  hearing  com¬ 
mentary  about  the  composer  and  his 
music,  listening  to  single  instruments 
or  orchestra  sections,  making  margin 
notes  or  recalling  any  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  clearly  demonstrates  that 
through  the  use  of  digital  encoding, 
several  media  can  be  combined  into  a 
new,  multimedia  product. 

Media  convergence  can  be  seen  in 
the  growing  number  of  specialized  in¬ 
formation  services  furnishing  data  of 
every  sort  and  in  different  formats  (on 
line,  CD-ROM,  digital  tape,  fax,  etc.). 
Repackaging  is  relatively  easy  because 
the  data  are  digitally  encoded. 

This  illustrates  what  media  conver¬ 
gence  is  all  about:  encode  or  reformat 
new  or  existing  information  into  sever¬ 
al  different  products  for  transmission 
over  a  variety  of  telecommunications 
vehicles  to  satisfy  different  customer 
needs. 

•  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  sells  infor¬ 
mation  products  from  well  over  70  of 
its  databases,  much  of  it  produced  in 
the  course  of  preparing  news  and  sta¬ 
tistics  for  print.  This  information  is 
replicated  in  formats  suitable  for  radio 
and  television  broadcast,  audiotex  and 
on-line  retrieval.  Dow  Jones  now  de¬ 
rives  more  profit  from  its  various  elec¬ 
tronic  services  than  from  its  news¬ 
papers. 

•  Dialog  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  archives  many 
databases  from  various  providers,  in¬ 
cluding  full-text  stories  from  more 
than  50  U.S.  daily  newspapers.  Dialog 
resells  its  information  on  line  and  on 
disk  to  businesses  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  customers. 

•  Mead  Data  Central  resells  on-line 
full-text  stories  from  over  100  publica¬ 
tions  and  financial  information  ser- 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  86) 
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First  Base 
TV  Listings 

CARMEN  LUCE  edits 
program  schedules  for 
some  of  the  3,300 
local  channels  available 
in  our  data  base. 

Whether  you  are  carrying 
10  or  100  channels  in 
your  listings,  we've  got 
your  market  covered. 


Second  Base 

TV  Features 

STUART  HESSNEY,  features 
copy  chief,  fields  all  the 
reviews,  previews  and 
entertainment  information  you 
need  for  your  TV  book.  Now 
available  electronically... text, 
photos  and  puzzles! 


Third  Base 
innovative  Services 

JILL  BODNER,  account  rep 
can  assist  your  newspaper 
in  keeping  pace  with  a 
changing  TV  industry 
(zoned  TV  books),  saving 
space  (shorter  movie 
descriptions)  and  saving 
time  (Mac  or  PC  delivery). 
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Home  Plate 

Delivery 

Account  rep  WILLIE  ORTIZ 
helps  you  choose  from  our 
unsurpassed  delivery 
options:  TransEdit  for 
Windows®,  TransEdit  for 
Macintosh®,  electronic 
transmission,  camera-ready 
or  PostScript  Direct®. 


When  it  comes  to  your  TV  section,  we've  got  all  the  bases  covered. 


Join  us  in  booth  #1546  at  NEXPO  '93  in  New  Orleans 

for  demonstrations  of  TransEdit  for  Windows  and  TransEdit  for  Macintosh. 


Right.  On  Time. 
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L  J  Technologies 


Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  12804  (800)  833-9581  •  3201  Northeast  Loop  820,  Suite  150,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76137  (800)  877-4885 
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TAKE  IT  FROM  A  WORLD  LEADER 


“Now,  if  you  want  to  understand  what  I  really  told  you,  better  get  Agence  France-Presse.” 

Agence  France-Presse,  the  world’s  oldest  news  agency,  transmits  by  satellite  to  more  than  10,000 
clients  daily  with  text  in  six  languages,  infographics  in  four  languages  and  worldwide  photo 
coverage — 24  hours  a  day,  from  129  countries  around  the  globe. 

VISIT  AFP  BOOTH  #2846 
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Sales  and  Marketing  Dept. 
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1615  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20006 
tel  (202)  861-8536 
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